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THE  EVANGELIST 


The  Evangelist  Publishing  Company, 

166  Fifth  Avenue,  New  Fork. 


HBNKT  HODOHTON,  Boaineae  Mmamger. 


Tn  Evamoblibt  la  »  Weekly  Preabyterlnn  Newspaper 
published  every  Thursday,  flfty-tiro  Issues  a  year. 
PuoB.— The  subscription  price  Is  Three  Dollars  a  year, 
payable  In  advance,  postage  paid.  Ten  cents  a  copy 
To  ministers,  96.00  a  year  when  paid  strictly  in  advance. 
For  all  suoKriptions  due  and  unpaid  before  April  1, 
UiA  the  regular  rate  of  $8.00  must  be  paid.  In  clubs 
of  five  or  more,  $8.00  each,  two  of  which  most  be 
new  subaeribers.  The  paper  will  also  be  sent  on 
trial  to  a  new  subscriber  four  weeks  gratis. 

osTAon  IS  Prepaid  by  the  publishers  for  all  subscrip- 
tlons  In  the  United  Statea^nada  and  Mexico.  For 
all  other  countries  in  the  Postal  Union  add  $1.01  for 
postage. 

ajiTBRTisiNO  Ratbs  ou  application.  Special  rates  for 
q>eoial  positions.  Marriage  and  Death  Notices,  10 
cents  a  line. 

Ohahob  or  Address.— When  a  change  of  address  is  or¬ 
dered,  both  the  new  and  the  old  address  most  be 
given  The  notice  should  2>e  sent  one  week  before  the 
change  <s  to  take  efeet. 

OisooBTiNCAHOBS.— If  a  subscriber  wishes  his  copy  of 
the  paper  discontinued  at  the  expiration  of  his  sub¬ 
scription,  notice  to  that  effect  should  be  sent.  Other¬ 
wise  it  is  assumed  that  a  continuance  of  the  sub¬ 
scription  is  desired. 

PiAASB  look  at  the  figures  printed  each  week  on  your 
wnnitper.  They  give  the  date  to  which  your  sub¬ 
scription  is  paid. 

Bow  TO  Remit.— Remittances  should  be  sent  by  draft  on 
New  York  Snress  Order  or  Money  Order,  payable  to 
the  order  of  the  Bvahoeubt  Pdbushieo  Oo.  Cash 
should  be  sent  in  registered  letter. 

UEAVAII.ABLB  AMTIOI.BS,  if  accompanied  bv  postage, 
will  be  promptly  returned. 

Letters  should  be  addressed: 

THE  EVANGELIST  PUBLI8HINO  COMPANY, 

156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

Entered  ae  eeeond-elam  matter  in  the  New  York  Poetrofflee. 

To  any  Home  MissionarY  or  pastor  of  a  small  country 
chnrch  who  will  send  us  nls  name  and  address  we  wlU 
send  from  time  to  time  copies  of  back  numbers  of  The 
BtamoeLiIST  for  distribution  among  his  t>eople. 


APPOINTMEhTS  AND  INSTITVTIONS. 


THE  BOAEDS. 

Some  Hlsslons,  •  •  -  •  166  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York, 

rurelini  Missions,  -  •  -  -  “  “ 

Ohorcn  Erection,  -  -  •  -  “  “ 

Bdnoatlon,  ....  ^si9  Wslnnt  St.,  PhUa 

Pnbllcatlons  and  S.  8.  Work,  •  “  *’ 

Ministerial  ReUet,  ....  *  “ 

Preedmen,  ...  sis  Market  SL,  Pittsburg  Pa. 

Vld  tor  Colleges,  •  -  •  .  80  Montank  Block,  Chlosgo, 

THE  ABfEBICAN  8VNDAY-80H001.  UNION. 

BSTABLISHkD  IN  PHILADELPHIA  IN  I8U, 
organises  Union  Bible  Schools  In  destitute,  sparsely  settled 
places  on  the  frontier,  where  only  a  union  missionary  repre¬ 
senting  all  the  evangelical  churches  can  unite  the  settlers. 
Expense  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided.  Work  abides. 
1468  new  schools  started  In  1900;  also  106  frontier  churches  from 
schools  previously  established.  77  years  of  prosperity.  Aid  and 
share  the  blessing.  686.00  starts  a  new  school,  furbishing 
helps  for  Bible  study  and  a  library.  6700  supports  a  missionary 
one  year.  Ton  can  have  letters  direct  from  missionary  yon  aid. 
Sendcontrlbntlons  to  E.  P.  Bancroft,  Dls.  Setretary, 

168  Fifth  Avenue,  K.  Y.  City. 

THE  AHEBIOAN  SEAMEN'S  FRIEND  SOCIETT. 

T6  Wall  Street,  New  York, 
lasorporated  April,  1883,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitute  sea¬ 
men;  aids  In  sustaining  chaplains  to  seamen  In  the  leading 
seaports  of  the  world;  provides  a  Sailor’s  Home  In  Mew  York: 
puts  libraries  on  American  vessels  sailing  out  of  ne  Port  of 
Mew  York;  publishes  the  Sailor’s  iiagaeine,  the  Ssoman’f  Friend 
and  the  lAfi  Boat.  Rev.  Dr.  Char  A.  Stoddard,  Pres.;  W. 
C.  Sturgbs  Treas.  Rev.  W.  C.  Stitt  D.D.  Secretary. 

AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY. 

Organised  1886,  Incorporated  1811.  Publishes  and  circu¬ 
lates  evangelical  Christian  literature  in  158  languages 
or  dialects.  By  its  Colportage,  Grants  to  Sabbath- 
schools,  Missionaries,  Soldiers,  Sailors,  Prisoners,  and 
educational  and  hnmtne  institutions,  and  by  its  litera¬ 
ture  created  and  issned  at  Foreign  Mission  Stations,  it 
reaches  vast  numbers.  Its  Spanish  publications  and 
Immigrant  and  Mormon  work  meet  nrgent  needs.  The 
Society  is  wholly  dependent  upon  donations  and  legacies 
for  which  it  earnestly  appeals.  Remit  to  Louis  Tag, 
A»lstant  Treasurer,  160  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


THE  NATIONAL  TEMPERANCE  SOCIETY  AND 
PUBLICATION  HOUSE, 

8  and  5  West  18th  Street,  New  York  City. 

.  '  Temperance  Periodicals. 

(1)  THE  NATIONAL  ADVOCATE,  a  16  page  monthly, 
devoted  to  the  Temperance  Reform  tnrooghoot  the 

country.  Per  year . 61  00 

(1)  THE  YOUTH’S  TEMPERANCE  BANNER,  an  illus¬ 
trated  4  page  monthly,  26  cents  per  year.  Semi¬ 
monthly,  per  year  -  ...... 

(8)  THE  water-lily,  ^  small  illustrated  page 
monthly  for  very  little  f^lks.  Per  year 

Send  for  samples  of  all  these  papers. 

We  have  2100  TEMPERANCE  PUBLICATIONS:  Books, 
Pamphlets,  Tracts,  Leaflets,  Periodicals,  Songsters,  etc.,  cover¬ 
ing  every  possible  phase  of  the  Temperance  question,  and  help, 
fnl  along  all  lines  of  Temperance  work. 

SEND  FOR  A  OATALOOUE. 


For  Over  Fifty  Years. 

Mrs.  Winslow’s  Soothing  strop  has  been  used  for  over 
fifty  years  by  millions  of  mothers  for  their  children  while 
teethmg  with  perfect  success.  It  soothes  the  child,  softens 
the  gums,  allays  all  pains,  cures  wind  colic,  and  Is  the  best 
remMT  for  Diarrhoea.  It  will  relieve  the  poor  little  sufferer 
ImmecUately.  Sold  bY  druggtots  In  every  part  of  the  world. 
Twenty-five  cents  a  bottle,  m  sure  and  ask  for  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  teething  Syrup”  and  take  no  other  UnA 


The  Eighteenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Wf  man's  So  i 
ciety  of  Home  Missioue.  of  the  Synod  of  New  York,  wllj 
be  held  October  16tb  and  17th.  at  10  a.m.,  in  the  Centra 
Church,  corner  of  Pearl  and  Ghsnesee  Streets,  Buffalo* 
N.  Y. 

Executive  Committee  meetings  will  be  held  Wednes¬ 
day  and  Thursday  mornings  at  8.30. 

Dedicatorial  Services,  O.W. 

The  same  rebate  in  Railroad  fare  will  be  made  to  those 
attending  the  meetings  as  Commissioners  to  Synod. 

.MRS.  G.  C.  YEISLEY,  President. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


THE  SOCIETY  FOB  PROMOTING  THE  GOSPEL 
AMONG  SEAMEN  IN  THE  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK. 


The  MacMillan  Company:  The  Boy's  Odyssey,  WaP 
ter  Copeland  Perry;  $1.50.  The  Destruction  of  Ancient 
Rome.  Rndolfo  lAncianl  Hand  books  of  Arcbseology 
and  Antiquities:  $1.50.  The  Benefactress,  by  the  author 
of  Ellsaheth  and  Her  German  Garden. 


(Commonly  called  Port  ‘'Society.”)  Chartered  In  1819.  Sup 
ports  Ministers  and  Missionaries.  Its  Mariners’  Church,  46 
Catherine  SL,  and  Reading  Room  and  dally  religions  services 
In  Lecture  Room  and  Its  Branch,  128  Charlton  St.,  near  Hud¬ 
son  River,  are  largely  attended  by  sailors  of  many  nation¬ 
alities.  Its  work  has  been  greatly  proepered,  and  Is  dependent 
on  generous  contributions  to  sustain  It. 

Rev.  Samuel  Boult,  Pastor. 

Wm.  H.  H.  Moore,  President. 

Theophilus  a.  Brouwer,  Cor.  Sec’y. 

Talbot  Olyphant,  Treas. 

No.  11  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 


THE  FIYE  POINTS  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY, 
1S5  Worth  Street,  New  York. 

Established  to  provide  for  children  whose  p^nts  are  unable 
to  care  for  them,  or  who  are  orphana  They  are  cleansed, 
clothed,  fed  and  Instructed  until  they  can  be  provided  for  else¬ 
where.  Many  respectable  men  and  women  to-day  are  what 
they  are  because  of  the  House  of  Industry. 

iMrlng  Its  existence  more  than  46,000  have  been  in  Its  school, 
and  over  26,000  have  lived  In  the  house. 

Donations  of  money,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  grate¬ 
fully  received. 

Service  of  Song,  Sunday,  t'JO  to  440  P.  M.;  Sunday-school,  8  to 
6  P.M.  Day-schools,  6  to  11:40  A-M.,  and  U:40  to  I  p.m.  exoept 
Saturday;  at  dinner-table,  18:10  to  U40  p.m.  VisitorB  welcome 
at  all  Omsa  Mobeib  K.  Jebup,  Prea;  F.  E.  Camp,  Treas.; 
ARCHIBALD  D.  BUSSELL.  SOC.;  Wm.  F.  BARNARD,  Supt 


The  Century  Company;  The  Century  Book  for 
Mothers,  LeroyiMilton  Yale,  M.D.,  and  Gusteve  Poliak:, 
$8.00  net. 

Harper  &  Brothers:  The  Spanlsh-Amerlcan  War, 
Gen,  Russell  A.  Alger,  maps:  $8.60  net. 

Longmans,  Green  &  Co.;  The  Soul’s  Desire;  G.Wash- 
ington  Moon. 

Funk  &  Waonalls  Company:  The  Affirmative  Intel¬ 
lect.  Charles  Ferguson;  W  cents  net.  The  Miracles  of 
Missions,  Arthur  T.  Pierson;  80  cents  net, 

Wesleyan  Methodist  Publishing  Association 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  Biblical  Chronology,  H.  T.  Besse;  60 
cents. 


Houghton,  Mifflin  (Company,  Boston:  Footing  it  in 
Franconia:  Bradford  Torrey:  $1,10  net.  Essays.  Theo¬ 
logical  and  Literary.  Charles  Cirroll  Everett;  $1;76  net. 
’AMnltHndeof  Counsellors.  J.  N.  Lamed:  $8.00  net. 
Old  Ballads  in  Prose,  Eva  March  Tappan,  Illustrated; 
$1.10  net. 

Fleming  H.  Revell  Company:  The  Sunny  Side  of 
Christianity.  Charles  H.  Parkhnrst;  60  cento.  Last 
Words  of  Distinguished  Men  and  Women,  Frederic 
Rowland  Marvin;  $1,60  net.  My  Host  fhe  Enemy.  Frank¬ 
lin  Welles  Calkins;  $1A0.  Musical  Ministries  in  the 
Church.  Waldo  Selden  Pratt;  $1,00.  Constontlnople 
and  its  Problems,  lUustrat^;  Henry  Otis  Dwight. 


Eaton  &  Mains:  The  Moral  Universe:  Rev.George  W. 
King;  50  cents.  Illustrative  Lesson  Notes  for  1908,  Rev. 
Thomas  Beniamin  Neely,  D.D.,  and  Robert  K.  Doherty; 
$1.85.  The  Great  Saints  of  the  Bible,  Louis  Albert 
Banks,  D.D.;  $1.50. 

W.  A.  Wilde  Company,  Boston;  The  Teacher,  the 
Child,  and  the  Book,  A.  F.  Schauffier:  $1.00. 

The  Morning  Star  Publishing  House,  Boston:  New 
Wine  Skins,  Presen .  Day  Problems;  $1.60 

Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston:  Among  Flowers  and  Trees 
with  the  Poets,  Minnie  Curtis  and  Weston  t'hanning 
Leonard.  Ready's  Winter.  Amy  Brooks:  $1.00.  Boy 
Donald  and  His  Chum,  Pend  Shirley;  75 cents. 

Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.:  The  Rector  Paid  His 
Way,  Kate  Upson  Clark,  Pine  Ridge  Plantation,  Wil¬ 
liam*  Drysdafe;  $1.50.  Little  Sky  High  Below  Stairs, 
Hezekiah  Buiterworth.  The  Flatiron  and  the  Red  Cloak, 
Abby  Morton  Diaz.  Marcia  and  the  Major,  J.  L.  Har¬ 
bour.  The  Children  of  the  Valley,  Harriet  Prescott 
Spofford,  Little  Dick’.«  Son,  Kate  Gannett  Wells.  In 
the  Poverty  Year,  Marian  Douglas  The  Little  Cave 
Dwellers,  Ella  Farman  Pratt.  What  is  Worth  While 
Series,  each,  86  cents.  The  Greatness  of  Patience, 
Arthur  T.  Hadley,  35 cento.  Practical  or  Ideal,  James 
M.  Taylor.  Ecclesiastes  and  Omar  Khayyam,  John  F. 
Gennng.  Religion  in  Common  Life,  John  Calrd,  D.D. 
The  Meaning  and  Value  of  Poetry.  William  Henry  Hud¬ 
son.  The  Expulsive  Power  of  a  New  Affection,  Tmomas 
Chalmers.  Clod’s  Sunlight.  Lewis  W.  Smith.  Standeth 
God  Within  the  Shadow,  David  Starr  Jordan.  Summer 
Gathering,  J.  R.  Miller.  Wherefore  Didst  Thou  Doubt, 
Cleland  B.  McAfee. 

PKRIODICAI.S. 

September— Chinese  Recorder. 

September-October— American  Antiquarian. 

October— Spirit  of  Missions;  Charities;  Llttell's  Living 
Age:  Treasury  of  Religious  Thought:  Journal  of 
Zoopbily:  Home  Missionary;  School  Journal;  American 
Boy;  Journal  of  Hanover  College:  Social  Service;  Era; 
Musical  Times. 


The  Presbytery  of  Oklahoma  will  hold  its 
regular  meeting  at  Guthrie,  October  23,  1901, 
at  7. 80  P.  M.  William  Meyer,  S.  O.  m 


KOCKLAND  CEMETERY. 

PIERMONT-ON-THE-HUDSON.  Northein  New  Jer 
sey  R.  R.,  Chambers  and  83d  St.  Ferries. 


EflO  RIALS  for 

CHURCH  AND  CEflETERY 

Special  Designs.  Work  delivered  in  any  part 
of  the  U.  S.  J.  &  R.  LAMB, 

60  Carmine  St..  New  York 


-  OHUROS  BELLS,  PEALS  AND  CHIMES, 

/Imk  of  LAKE  BUPEKIOK  IHGOT  OOPPBE  AHD 
BAST  INDIA  TIE  CELT. 

^^BUCKEYC  BELL  FOUNDRY. 


MENEELY  BELL  COMPANY, 

Clinton  H.  Meneely,  Oen'l  Mana«er 

TBOT,  N.  T.  and  NEW  YOEK  OITT, 

MANUFACTURE  SUPERIOR  BILLS- 


JUDAS  ISCARIOT 

Arthar  D.  F.  Randolph 

Centuries  have  heaped  on  his  defenceless  name 
The  cycle  of  their  years  of  bitter  scorn ; 

The  story  of  his  doable  crime  and  shame 
By  Priest  and  Christian  ne'er  will  be  outworn. 
The  man  Is  dead  some  nineteen  hundred  years— 
His  deed  will  never  die— so  it  appears  ? 

Ambition  linked  with  avarice  bad  crept 
Into  his  heart,  and  held  it  like  a  vise ; 

The  nobler  purposes  aside  were  swept— 

He  sold  his  master  for  a  paltry  price 
To  gain  his  selfish  end.  The  cost  7  His  i  ame 
Passes  down  history  in  a  fiood  of  shame. 

Remorse  with  ruthless  hand  flung  open  wide 
The  portals  of  despair.  He  entered  in. 

And  by  another  crime  he  sought  to  hide 
His  conscience  from  the  torment  of  his  sin. 

Of  what  avail  whether  he  lived  or  died— 

The  master  he  betrayed  was  crucified  1 

I  TKe  Kingdom  j 

The  Bible  In  Chinese  It  will  be  remembered  that 
Examinations  some  years  ago  the  young 

and  reforming  Emperor  of 
China,  before  his  virtual  deposition  by  the  Em¬ 
press  Do  '  ager,  issued  a  decree  directing  the 
Bible  to  be  used  as  a  text  book  at  the  principal 
triennial  examination  for  office.  From  recent 
statements,  it  now  appears  that  notwithstanding 
the  Emperor’s  overthrow,  the  Bible  was  actually 
used  at  an  examination  of  10 ,000  students  in  the 
chief  city  of  the  province  of  Kiangsi — a  remark¬ 
able  fact  and  a  suggestive  commentary  on  recent 
events. 

This  incident  lends  weight  to  the  just  published 
communication  of  the  Rev.  Timothy  Richard,  the 
gifted  and  indomitable  secretary  of  the  China 
Literature  Society,  who  states  that  “after  over 
sixty  years’  experience,  missionaries  have  dis¬ 
covered  that  there  is  a  way  of  induencing  the 
millions  of  China  through  the  Government, 
through  the  leading  Viceroys  and  Governors,  and 
through  the  gentry  and  students,  which  has  no 
parallel  in  any  other  part  of  the  world— namely, 
by  systematic  distribution  of  carefully  prepared 
literature  and  frequent  communication  with  the 
authorities.  The  ‘gunboat  policy’  produces 
fear  and  suspicion  and  the  awful  catastrophies 
of  last  year ;  while  this  friendly,  personal  inter¬ 
course  produces  love  and  confidence  and  a  great 
desire  for  reform  and  regeneration.  We  have 
seen  it  work  marvellously  on  a  limited  scale,  but 
we  want  to  extend  it  so  as  to  embrace  every 
province,  till  the  whole  empire  is  regenerated  on 
Christian  lines.” 

The  success  attending  this  distinguished  work¬ 
er’s  operations  through  literary  channels  and 
friendly  intercourse  justifies  this  appeal  to  the 
missionary  societies. 

Evangelical  Coopera-  Accordingto  the  first  num- 
tlon  In  Italy  ber  of  the  Messenger  of 
the  Evangelical  Church 
of  Italy,  printed  at  Florence,  in  English,  there 
met  in  Rome  in  June  last  thirty -three  delegated 
representatives  of  the  six  leading  evangelical 
bodies  in  Italy  for  the  promotion  of  the  spirit  of 
brotherhood  and  a  better  understanding  as  to  the 


work  of  evangelization.  The  result  of  the  con¬ 
ference  was  the  formation  of  an  “Evangelical 
Council  of  Italy,”  as  a  bond  of  fellowship  and  co¬ 
operation,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  harbin¬ 
ger  of  increased  power  and  blessing  to  the  cause 
of  evangelical  religion  in  that  sunny  land  beyond 
the  Alps. 

The  Three  Evangelical  Some  remarkable  statis- 
Churches  of  England  tics  have  been  recently 
published  showing  that 
the  nonconforming  bodies  in  England  provide  in 
their  places  of  worship  8,100,652  sittings,  employ 
9,114  ministers,  and  have  1,010,302  communicants. 
The  Sunday-school  teachers  number  384,632,  and 
the  scholars  are  returned  at  3,283,000.  These 
figures  bear  favorable  comparison  with  those 
issued  by  the  Church  of  England.  That  Church 
has  provided  6,079,150  sittings,  and  has  267,539 
Sunday-school  teachers,  with  2,863,291  scholars. 
A  New  Move-  Evidences  are  not  wanting 
ment  In  Geimany  of  a  movement  in  Germany 
which  may  result  in  a  great 
upheaval  of  church  life  among  the  Lutherans. 
The  leaders  of  thought  and  action  recognize  the 
situation  and  apparently  have  much  [apprehen¬ 
sion  for  the  outcome.  There  is  a  growing  an¬ 
tagonism  between  the  “orthodox”  and  the  “lib¬ 
eral  ”  which  may,  before  long,  result  in  a  seces. 
sion  of  the  evangelical  branch.  It  is  impossible 
to  compress  the  reason  for  this  within  the  limits 
of  a  note,  but  much  may  be  inferred  from  the 
rallying  cry  of  the  people  who  are  agitating. 
“Give  us  believing  pastors,”  they  say,  and  in 
this  all  may  be  seen.  Already  circles  of  devout 
people  in  many  churches  are  holding  stated 
meetings  for  prayer  and  praise,  and  no  one  can 
predict  the  outcome.  One  paper  declares  it  can 
see  no  way  in  which  the  catastrophe  can  be 
averted.  The  evil  of  a  state  church  with  an 
official  clergy  is  again  manifesting  itself,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  result  of  the  agitation  will 
be  a  free  church,  untrammelled  by  governmental 
supervision. 

The  Y.  M.C.  A.  and  The  managers  of  the  Young 
the  Church  Men’s  Christian  Association 

of  Dublin  have  been  intend¬ 
ing  to  build  a  new  edifice,  and  secured  an  option 
upon  a  fine  site,  which,  indeed,  was  the  only  one 
available  for  their  purpose.  The  owner  was  will¬ 
ing  to  sell,  if  the  rector  of  the  parish  had  no  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  establishment  of  such  an  institu¬ 
tion.  But  it  seems  that  the  rector— who  is  a  pro¬ 
nounced  Ritualist — had  an  objection,  and  has 
withheld  his  consent,  because  the  managers  «f 
the  Y.  M.  O.  A.  have  “no  commission  from  the 
Church  to  preach  Ihe  Gospel.”  An  appeal  to  the 
Archbishop  was  futile,  and  the  Dublin  Associa¬ 
tion  is  just  now  rubbing  its  eyes  and  wonder¬ 
ing  what  can  he  done.  Lately  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Bishop  Potter  addressed  a  great  meeting  in 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  We  wonder  if  he  would  have 
done  so  if  he  had  known  that  the  movement 
was  under  the  ban  in  Dublin  I 
Dr.  Kuyper  The  recent  visit  to  our  coimtry  of 
Honored  Dr.  Abraham  Kuyper  of  the  Free 
University  of  Amsterdam  gives 
interest  to  the  honor  lately  bestowed  upon  him. 


With  the  new  ministry  which  has  just  come  iiito- 
power  in  Holland,  Dr.  Kuyper  becomes  Prime 
Minister  and  Minister  of  the  Interior.  As  an. 
author  Dr.  Kuyper  is  known  in  the  Preshyterian 
Church  by  his  “  Encyclopedia  of  Sacred  'The¬ 
ology  ”  of  which  one  volume  has  appeared,  and 
by  his  position  on  Calvinism.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Orthodox  Reformed  Church  of  Holland,  a 
devout  minister,  a  fearless  champion  of  the  peo¬ 
ple’s  frights,  a  notable  educator  and  altogether  a 
force  for  righteousness  such  as  is  only  visible  at 
long  intervals.  In  many  characteristics  Dr- 
Kuyper  has  often  been  compared  to  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone. 

The  Zionists  at  Hitherto  the  scheme  to  colonize 
Constantinople  Palestine  with  Hebrews  has  not 
met  with  favor  from  the  Porte^ 
But  recently  a  change  has  been  observed  in  the- 
relations  of  the  Sultan  with  Dr.  Herzl,  the  leader 
of  the  movement.  The  Sultan  has  held  three 
long  conversations  with  the  head  of  the  Zionist 
forces,  and  has  decorated  him  with  a  Turkish 
order  and  a  “pin  set  in  brilliants.”  It  is  not  at 
all  surprising  that  accompanying  this  informa¬ 
tion  comes  an  appeal  for  more  money.  It  is 
quite  certain  that  any  favors  the  Sultan  gives 
must  have  a  cash  value  of  re.compence.  If  Dr. 
Herzl  can  persuade  the  Sultan  to  part  with  Pal¬ 
estine  or  even  to  permit  unrestricted  immigra¬ 
tion  thither,  he  will  need  [not  only  more]  astute¬ 
ness  than  all  the  diplomats  of  the  day,  but  also  a 
purse  long  beyond  ordinary  calculation. 

The  Gospel  in  the  It  will  be  remembered 

Soudan  that  when  the  British 

army  re-oocnpied  Khar- 
tonm,  severe  restrictions  were  placed  upon  the 
proclamation  of  the  Gospel.  The  thought  was 
to  pacify  the  native  tribes  by  showing  them 
that  there  was  no  attempt  to  be  made  to  preach 
the  Christian  faith.  The  Ohnrch  Missionary 
Society  has  just  addressed  a  very  oonrteoas  and 
able  memorandum  on  the  subject  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs.  It 
asks  simply  for  such  a  recognition  of  the  rights 
of  English  Christians  as  are  freely  granted 
everywhere  else.  To  shut  out  the  preaching 
of  the  Gospel  is,  as  the  Church  Missionary 
Society  note  declares,  the  denial  of  “the  most 
elementary  religions  liberty.  ’  ’  It  seems  strange 
that  the  enlightened  conscience  of  Christian 
England  should  permit  the  key  to  Central 
Africa  to  remain  unused.  The  work  begun  by 
General  Gordon  ought  not  to  be  hindered  by 
restrictions  which  seem  to  be  no  longer  neces¬ 
sary. 

Conditions  In  A  traveler  who  recently  had  an 
Siberia  opportunity  to  examine  condi¬ 

tions  among  the  criminal  exiles 
of  Siberia,  asserts  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
persons  deported  are  able  to  escape  from  direct 
control  by  their  guards,  though  not  able  to  get  , 
out  of  the  country.  They  live  in  lawless  gangs, 
and  their  presence  In  the  native  commnnitlea 
is  most  baneful.  Our  Informant  declares  that 
“my  observations  of  the  Influence  of  criminals. 
In  Northern  Yakuts  and  Jeniselsk  are  snoh 
that  they  cannot  be  spoken  of  pnblioly.  >  Ig  an. 
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ntixely  diffeten  category  the  political  priion 
en  and  those  deported  for  religions  beliefs 
must  be  placed.  Bat  on  all  classes  the  incredi¬ 
bly  high  percentage  of  morality  operates.  It 
is  sad  to  know  that  in  this  century  an  intelli¬ 
gent  family  can  be  removed  from  the  sunny 
Caucasus  to  a  horrible  place  seven  hundred 
kilometres  north  of  the  Polar  circle,  simply 
because  being  Stnndists  they  come  within  the 
operation  of  the  act  against  sectarians.  Oar 
informant  adds,  “All  the  way  on  the  lower 
Yenisy  yon  will  meet,  among  common  crimi¬ 
nals,  exiled  sectarians  who  suffer  terribly  alike 
from  the  severe  climate  and  the  moral  snr- 
roundinga  ” 

English  Relics  to  be  Some  weeks  ago  we  men- 
marked  **  Genuine'’  tinned  the  securing  by 
Cardinal  Vaughan  of  some 
relics  for  the  new  Roman  Catholic  cathedral  at 
Westminster.  A  carefully  prepared  pedigree 
was  supposed  to  attest  the  genuineness  of  the 
saints’  bonea  but  apparently  the  ruthless  icon¬ 
oclast  has  attacked  the  veracity  of  the  history 
of  the  remains  of  St.  Edmund.  The  Pope  has 
sanctioned  the  removal  of  the  bones  from  Ton- 
louse  and  they  are  in  the  Cardinal’s  control 
now.  But  Sir  Ernest  Clarke  has  carefully  ex¬ 
amined  the  evidence  of  the  history  of  the 
alleged  remains,  and  has  written  his  conclu¬ 
sions  in  The  Times  to  such  good  purpose  that 
the  Cardinal  has  been  obliged  to  “make  a  very 
open  confession’’  that  the  arguments  were 
“convincing  and  conclusive. ’’  Two  questions 
come  up  in  the  mind  of  the  ordinary  observer, 
namely,  what  will  the  Cardinal  do  with  the 
bones,  and  by  what  power  did  the  bones  per¬ 
form  the  alleged  miracles  that  made  them  a 
thing  to  be  desired  for  the  new  oathedraL 
As  a  reply  to  the  second  question.  Cardinal 
Vaughan  very  ingenuously  replies  that  even  if 
relics  are  spurious,  it  does  not  matter  very 
much  to  the  faithful  who  believe  them  to  be 
genuine,  for  the  honor  and  veneration  are  “in¬ 
tended  for  the  person  represented.  ’’  According 
to  this  naive  declaration  it  would  seem  to  be 
in  order  to  create  relics  by  the  wholesale  out 
of  papier  maohe  or  plaster  of  paris,  remember¬ 
ing  only  to  mark  them  “genuine,  ’’  and  always 
hereafter  keep  the  knowledge  of  their  existence 
from  the  ears  of  Sir  Ernest  Clarke  and  other 
historical  students. 


Of  Ovir  City  CKvircKes 


Civic  A  number  of  ministers  took 

Righteousness  for  their  subject  last  Sunday 
morning  some  features  of  the 
present  campaign  in  this  city.  In  the  Brick 
Church  Dr.  Van  Dyke  spoke  of  anarchy  as  an 
evil  to  be  fought  not  so  much  by  force  as  by  a 
better  public  sentiment,  although  laws  might 
properly  be  enacted  to  punish  those  who  incite 
others  to  crime  and  rebellion.  Dr.  Van  Dyke 
spoke  severely  of  “  men  in  the  guise  of  gentle¬ 
men  of  learning  and  culture,”  who  print  and 
read  papers  “which  preach  the  great  propaganda 
of  evil and  warned  his  hearers  that  to  “turn  the 
rascals  out”  is  not  enough;  they  must  be  kept 
out,  by  the  divine  campaign  which  it  is  to  over¬ 
come  evil  by  instilling  virtue  into  the  hearts  of 
men. — Dr.  Wilton  Merle  Smith  in  the  Central 
Presbyterian  Church  said  that  the  present  issue 
was  simply  between  good  and  evil ;  that  the 
forces  of  righteousness  and  evil  are  now  arrayed 
against  one  another,  and  every  conscientious  and 
Christian  man  should  support  Mr.  Low. — In  the 
Bushwick  Avenue  Congregational  Church, 
Brooklyn,  the  Rev.  Charles  T.  Baylis  asked  the 
question  which  he  said  was  on  every  lip,  “  Is 
ruffianism  and  thug  rule  doomed,”  and  answered 
it  by  calling  on  every  one  to  rise  to  the  strength 
of  his  manhood  and  unite  in  the  effort  to  drive 
out  of  office  the  shameless  traffickers  ins  in  and 
corruption. — In  the  Church  of  the  Messiah  Dr. 


Minot  J.  Savage  speaking  of  the  present  campaign 
as  a  clean  cut  issue  between  God  and  Baal  clearly 
set  before  bis  hearers  the  actual  condition  of 
things,  and?  u^ly  arraigned  “the  good  people 
of  the  city,”  .hose  who  do  not  register,  those  who 
register  a  do  not  vote,  bidding  them  cease 
“whinin’  jver  the  omnipotence  of  Tammany,” 
put  aside  their  prejudices,  register,  talk  and 
vote. — The  lately  inducted  rector  of  St.  Thomas 
Church,  Dr.  Ernest  M.  Sheer,  called  upon  men 
to  live  up  to  the  standard  of  the  late  President, 
and  deplored  the  failure  of  the  average  intelligent 
citizen  to  feel  responsible  for  the  condition  of  this 
city. 

Fifty  Years  of  Wor-  In  June  last  the  Second 

ship  and  Prayer  Presbyterian  Church,  Rem- 
sen  street,  comer  of  CUnton, 
Brooklyn,  completed  fifty  years  of  worship  in  its 
present  edifice.  The  church  organization  is  much 
older  than  that,  but  fifty  years  ago  the  present 
church  edifice  was  dedicated  to  the  worship  of 
God  and  the  Christian  service  of  the  community. 
The  present  organization  represents  the  amalga¬ 
mation  of  the  Old  School  First,  the  Second,  the 
Third  and  the  Old  South  Presbyterian  churches, 
and  the  ministers  who  have  preached  from  its 
pulpit  include  the  Rev.  Melancthan  W.  Jacobus, 
D.D.,  well  known  by  his  New  Testament  Com¬ 
mentaries  and  other  works,  the  Rev.  Henry  Jack, 
son  Van  Dyke,  D.D.,  for  thirty -nine  years  minis, 
ter  of  the  church,  who  was  elected  to  the  Chair 
of  Systematic  Theology  in  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  New  York,  just  previous  to  his  death 
in  1891 ;  and  the  Rev.  John  Fox,  D.D.,  at  present 
corresponding  secretary  of  the  American  Bible 
Society. 

The  officers  of  the  church  have  decided  to  re¬ 
cognize  the  anniversary  in  a  quiet  but  suitable 
manner.  The  present  minister,  Alexander  Mc- 
Gaffin,  will  read  an  historical  paper  on  Wednes¬ 
day  evening,  October  16th,  at  8  o’clock.  On 
Saturday  evening,  October  19th,  a  reception  wilt 
be  given  in  the  lecture  room.  On  Sunday 
October  20th  the  proceedings  will  terminate  in 
an  appropriate  religious  service.  It  is  fortunate 
that  men  associated  in  the  past  with  the  Second 
and  amalgamated  churches  are  living  to  be  pres¬ 
ent  on  this  occasion.  The  Rev.  Melancthan  W. 
Jacobus,  D.D.,  professor  of  New  Testament  Lite¬ 
rature  in  Hartford  Theological  Seminary,  and 
lately  called  to  the  same  Chair  at  Princeton,  the 
son  of  Rev.  Melancthan  W.  Jacobus,  D.D,,  who 
was  pastor  of  the  church  when  it  first  occupied 
its  present  place  of  worship  and  was  afterwards 
Professor  of  New  Testament  Literature  in  Alle¬ 
ghany  Theolegical  Seminary:  the  Rev.  Henry 
Van  Dyke,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  the  well  known  former 
minister  of  the  Brick  Church,  New  York,  and  at 
present  Professor  of  English  Literature  in  Prince¬ 
ton  University,  famous  at  home  and  abroad  for 
his  theological  and  literary  writings,  the  son  of 
Rev.  Henry  Jackson  Van  Dyke  who  was  for  so 
many  years  the  beloved  and  respected  minister 
of  the  Second  Church,  the  Rev.  Francis  L.  Patton, 
D.D.,  L.L.D.,  President  of  Princeton  University, 
formerly  minister  of  the  Old  South  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Clinton  street,  since  amalgamated  with 
the  present  Second  Church,  and  Rev.  John  Fox, 
D.D.,  for  five  years  pastor  of  the  church,  and 
now  a  Secretary  of  the  American  Bible  Society, 
will  all  be  present  to  speak  on  Sunday,  October 
20th.  President  Patton  and  Dr.  Fox  will  make 
addresses  in  the  morning  at  11  o’clock;  Dr.  Van 
Dyke  and  Dr.  Jacobus  will  speak  in  the  evening 
at  8  o’clock.  The  topics  upon  which  they  will 
make  addresses  will  be  appropriate  to  the  occa¬ 
sion  and  popular  in  style,  while  consonant  with 
the  character  of  the  men  who  make  them_ 
Former  members  of  the  Second  and  amalgamated 
churches  as  well  as  the  general  public  are  cor¬ 
dially  invited  to  these  services. 

A  Notable  Our  Methodist  b-ethren  of  this 
Anniversary  city  are  preparing  to  celebrate  on 
the  29th  of  this  month  with  al^ 
due  seriousness  the  two  hundred  and  fifteenth 


anniversary  of  the  old  John  Street  Church.  The 
site  of  the  present  church  is  the  cradle  of  Metho¬ 
dism  in  America,  the  first  Methodist  meeting 
house  in  this  country  having  been  built  here  in 
1686.  Next  week  we  shall  be  able  to  give  some 
particulars  of  the  program  for  this  interesting 
occasion. 

A  nemorlalWin-  On  Sunday  last  in  Marble  Col- 
dow  Unveiled  legiate  Church,  (Rev.  D.  J. 

Burrell,  D.D.,  pastor)  a  me¬ 
morial  window  was  unveiled,  being  a  tribute  to 
Mrs.  Catherine  Van  Schaack  Van  Vleck,  who  had 
been  “a  devout  ^member  of  the  Collegiate  Church 
since  September  4,  1860,”  her  death  having 
occurred  April  27,  1898. 

A  Baptist  Foiv  This  Thursday  evening  a  meet- 
Ward  Movement  ing  will  be  held  in  Calvary 
Baptist  Church  in  the  interest 
of  the  forward  work  of  this  denomination  on  the 
East  Side  and  in  the  Bronx.  There  will  be  sev¬ 
eral  speaker^  among  them  Drs.  R.  S.  MacArthur 
and  W.  O.  Bitting. 

Lectures  On  In  the  Riverside  Baptist  Church  last 
The  Bible  Sunday,  the  pastor  Dr.  R.  B.  Smith 
began  a  course  of  eight  evening 
lectures  on  the  Bible.  The  hour  is  7 :46 ;  the  topic 
for  next  week  is  the  English  Bible,  and  the  public 
are  heartily  invited. 

EXALTED 

Frank  Theodore  Pomery 
Oreat-bearted  Rnler  of  a  mighty  State,  ^ 
Clothed  In  the  awfnl  dignity  of  death, 

The  passing  outward  of  thy  mortal  breath 
Hath  left  ns  desolate  and  yet  elate. 

Peace,  peace,  for  there  is  no  disquietude . 

And  we  will  not  bewail  in  wild  affright 
Like  helpless  children  crying  in  the  night ; 
Though  stricken  sore,  we  know  that  GKtd  is  good. 

Wisdom  and  truth  were  in  thy  gracious  lips. 

Thy  high-born  soul  in  honor  did  abide. 

Thy  noble  life  by  virtue  sanctified. 

Flames  with  a  splendor  death  cannot  eclipse. 

We  weave  our  cypress  with  immortal  bays 
For  thou  our  victor  in  the  awfnl  strife ; 

And  in  the  thought  of  thy  abounding  life. 

We  break  our  requiems  with  notes  of  praise. 

Thy  life  hath  not  gone  out— it  goeth  on— 

All  that  thou  wast,  all  that  thou  art,  is  ours ; 

God  hath  called  to  higher  use  thy  powers. 

“  Good  by.  It  is  Gtod’s  way.  His  will  be  done.” 

—Boston  Journal. 


TWO  HISTORICAL  CHURCHES 

We  are  in  receipt  of  a  couple  of  pamphlets — 
the  first  of  these,  and  we  give  it  precedence  on 
the  score  of  thoroughness  and  fullness  of  treat¬ 
ment,  is  “A  History  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  and  Society  of  Verona,  New  York.”  It 
includes  the  history  of  the  two  Congregational 
churches  which  preceded  the  present  organiza¬ 
tion.  It  is  published  by  the  Session,  but  is  main¬ 
ly  the  work  of  the  late  Elder  John  Wardell  Dodge, 
now  taken  up  and  completed  down  to  the  instal¬ 
lation  of  the  Rev.  Oliver  P.  Devin  as  pastor,  June 
19,  1901. 

The  first  recorded  religious  meeting  out  of 
which  this  church  grew  was  held  on  the  6th  of 
August,  1803,  when  Rev.  Peter  Fish  and  Rev. 
Timothy  M.  Cooley,  missionaries,  the  one  a  Pres¬ 
byterian  and  the  other  a  Congregationalist,  met 
with  a  number  of  professing  Christians  to  take 
the  preliminary  steps  for  the  promotion  of  a 
Christian  Church.  Articles  of  Faith  and  Cove¬ 
nant  were  adopted,  all  here  presented  in  full. 
About  1810  the  need  of  a  house  of  worship  led  to 
the  question  of  its  placing,  some  desiring  to  build 
at  Verona  (then  known  as  Hand’s  Village)  and 
others  at  Blackman’s  Corners.  Finally  an  agree¬ 
ment  was  reached  to  build  on  a  rise  of  ground 
between,  on  ground  now  owned  by  John  H. 
Brewster.  A  substantial  frame  building,  86  by 
60  feet,  was  completed  in  the  summer  of  1814. 
This  came  to  be  known  as  “  The  Brainard  Meet¬ 
ing  House,”  it  would  seem,  in  deference  to  the 
first  pastor,  the  Rev.  Israel  Brainard,  who  was 
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called  May  7th,  1807,  on  a  salary  of  $365,  and 
continued  in  this  relation  for  more  than  thirty 
years.  He  was  a  man  of  great  energy,  preaching 
three  sermons  every  Sunday,  and  usually  on 
week-day  evenings,  and,  by  way  of  helping  out 
his  meagre  salary,  he  taught  the  district  school, 
and  between  times  carried  on  a  farm  on  which 
he  lived,  and  we  note  no  stipulation  for  a  vaca¬ 
tion.  He  was  known  far  and  wide  as  Priest 
Brainard,  and  later  as  Father  Brainard. 

As  usual,  at  that  early  day,  the  pews  were 
square,  opening  into  the  aisles;  a  sounding  board 
was  suspended  over  the  pulpit,  and  the  gallery 
was  on  three  sides.  Quaint  customs  were  ob¬ 
tained,  it  being  voted,  October  25th,  1820,  “that 
Deacon  Wing  and  Henry  Hamlin  serve  as  tithing 
men,  to  keep  order  in  the  gallery.”  This  office, 
Mr.  Dodge  says,  was  continued  as  late  as  Nov.  9, 
1835,  when  George  Cadwell  was  chosen  warden 
for  the  lower  part  of  the  house,  and  Calvin 
Bishop  for  the  gallery  for  the  ensuing  year.” 
For  years  the  church  was  destitute  of  cushions, 
carpets,  or  a  bell,  and  the  only  means  of  warmth 
was  the  foot-stoves  brought  from  the  homes  of 
the  worshippers  and  the  fire  in  the  pulpit. 

And  it  is  to  be  said  that  this  last  has  been  well 
kept  up  for  these  nearly  hundred  years — a  point 
which  would  be  considered  had  we  space  to  name 


the  ministers,  some  of  them  known  to  all  the 
churches  who  have  served  in  that  moral  pulpit. 
This  record  of  77  pages  is  peculiarly  valuable  in 
its  careful  collation  of  names,  those  of  ministers- 
office  bearers,  and  private  members,  with  equa] 
care  and  effort  at  accuracy.  It  was  in  this 
church  that  the  lata  distinguished  Home  Mission¬ 
ary  Secretary,  Dr.  Henry  Kendall,  began  his 
ministry  in  1846 ;  going  thence  to  East  Bloomfield 
and  to  Pittsburgh,  and  to  New  York  in  1861 
The  photogravures  of  the  present  and  original 
church,  and  of  Elder  Dodge,  Fatl’er  Brainard, 
Dr.  Kendall  and  'others  of  the  pastors,  add  in¬ 
terest  to  this  valuable  his  torical  record.  It  will 
doubtless  be  of  service  to  some  of  our  readers  to 
add  that  it  may  be  had,  post  paid,  by  addressing 
B.  J.  Dodge,  Verona,  N.  Y.,  inclosing  38  cents — 
the  bare  cost  of  production. 

The  second  pamphlet  gives  information  of  those 
exercises  in  celebration  of  the  Centennial  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Union  Springs,  Septem¬ 
ber  10-12,  1901,  which  we  have  already  laid  be¬ 
fore  our  readers.  To  what  was  said  a  few  weeks  ago 
we  may  add  that  the  present  pastor  is  the  Rev. 
Henry  N.  Bullard,  Ph.  D.,  and  that  in  fifty  years 
all  but  two  of  the  pastors  of  this  church  have 
been  graduates  of  Auburn  Theological  Seminary. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  majority  of  those  serv¬ 


ing  at  Verona  hail  from  the  same  institution. 
The  pamphlet  is  beautifully  made  and  contains 
the  illustrations  we  gave  to  our  readers  not 
long  since. 

MY  PRAYER 
William  C.  Richards 
1  pray  for  s'rensth,  O  God  I 
To  bear  all  loads  that  on  my  shonldurs  press 
Of  Thy  directlnff  or  Thy  chastening  rod. 

Lest  from  their  growing  stress 
My  spirit  shrink  in  ntter  helplessness. 

I  pray  tor  strength  to  run  | 

In  dnty’s  narrowest  paths,  nor  torn  aside 
In  broader  ways  that  glow  in  Pleasure’s  sun. 

Lest  I  grow  satisfied. 

Where  Thon,  from  me.  Thy  smiling  face  mast  hide. 

I  pray  for  strength  to  wait, 

Sabmissive,  when  I  cannot  see  my  way  ; 

Or,  if  my  feet  would  haste,  some  close-barred  gate 
Bids  my  hot  zpal  delay. 

Or,  to  some  by-path,  turns  their  steps  astray. 

I  pray  for  strength  to  live 
To  all  Life’s  no  lie  ends,  prompt,  just,  and  true. 
Myself,  my  service,  unto  all  to  give, 

And  giving  yet  renew 

My  store  for  bounty,  all  life’s  journey  through. 

I  pray,  O  God,  for  strength. 

When,  as  Life’s  love  and  labors  find  surcease. 

Cares,  crosses,  burdens,  to  lay  down  at  length. 

And  so.  with  joy’s  increase. 

To  die,  if  not  in  triumph  in  Thy  peace. 
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TENT  EVANGELIST— A  REVIEW 

Frank  E.  Sickels 

The  Pan-American  Exposition  was  designed  to 
exhibit  in  concrete,  living  form  the  progress  and 
development  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  during 
the  century  which  has  just  closed,  and  to  bring 
the  peoples  of  Pan- America  into  closer  touch  and 
harmony  with  each  other.  There  is  no  man  who 
thinks  and  does  not  know  that  the  development 
of  a  nation  and  the  quantity  and  quality  of  its 
accomplishmerts  along  the  lines  of  material, 
aesthetic  and  intellectual  progress  are  essentially 
matters  of  human  character  ;  and  who  does  not 
also  know  that  character  is  determined  largely 
by  the  quality  and  degree  of  religion  which  a 
man  possesseo.  Men  have  made  the  nation,  and 
the  religion  of  men  has  in  large  part  inspired  and 
controlled  them  in  their  creative  work.  I  do 
not  think  the  proposition  needs  any  argument 
that  no  complete  exposition  of  national  life,  de¬ 
velopment  or  accomplishment  can  be  made  which 
omits  all  reference  to  the  religious  element. 


Nevertheless,  this  is  precisely  what  the  directors 
of  the  Pan-American  Exposition  have  attempted 
to  do.  I  am  told  by  those  who  have  been  famil¬ 
iar  with  all  the  expositions  of  the  recent  past, 
both  in  this  and  other  countries,  that  in  none  of 
them  has  the  religious  element  been  so  complete¬ 
ly  shut  out  as  in  this  one,  which  is  now  drawing 
to  a  close.  Briefly  stated,  the  controlling  reason 
in  this  I  understand  to  be  the  fear  that  any  re¬ 
ligious  effort  might  be  largely  Protestant  in  its 
nature,  and  that  thus  the  jealousy  and  hostility 
of  the  Roman  Catholicism  of  Latin  America 
might  be  aroused,  because  of  the  fear  that  prose¬ 
lyting  was  intended  ;  and  the  most  ardent  desire 
of  the  Pan  American  Exposition  officials  has  been 
fully  and  completely  to  enlist  the  sympathy  and 
co-operation  of  Latin  America.  The  Christian 
people  of  America  have  tried  to  supply  this  omis¬ 
sion  in  some  degree,  and  it  is  the  story  of  one  of 
these  efforts  that  I  am  about  to  tell. 

I  cannot  take  up  this  story,  however,  without 
a  passing  reference  to  the  truth  brought  out  in 
an  article  published  in  last  week’s  Evangelist, 
written  by  Prof.  Martin.  To  my  mind,  it  was  a 
remarkable  illustration  of  the  way  God  overrules 
the  purpo  es  of  men,  that  an  exposition  which 
was  intended  to  leave  religion  out  was  made  the 
scene  of  a  tragic  event  which  has  given  marvel¬ 
ous  emphasis  to  the  strength  and  power  of  re¬ 
ligious  faith.  No  more  beautiful  leeson  of  Chris¬ 
tian  life  and  Chri<tiah  death  ha»'ever  been  put 
before  the  world  than  in  the  passing  of  our  be¬ 
loved  President.  That  was  one  phase  of  Go-i’s 
religious  work  at  the  Pan-American  Exposition. 

Last  winter  Mrs.  Louise  Seymour  Houghton, 
the  editor  of  the  Evangelist,  became  impressed 
with  the  need  O'  some  concerted  religious  work 
at  the  Exposition,  and  finding  no  one  ready  to 
take  it  up,  largely  because  the  matter  of  expense 
stood  in  the  way,  began  an  effort  to  organize 
such  a  work.  A  national  committee  was  secured 
whose  names  have  become  familiar  to  the  public. 
A  local  committee,  consisting  of  some  of  the 
strongest  clergymen  and  laymen  in  Buffalo,  was 
organized.  A  little  later  an  executive  commii  tee. 


"whose  names  are  certainly  familiar  to  readers  of 
the  Evangelist,  was  likewise  organized  to  tike 
immediate  control  of  the  work.  Endeavors  of 
this  kind  are  necessarily  slow  in  movement,  and 
the  Executive  Committee  refused  to  undertake 
any  expense  until  the  financial  backing  was  rea¬ 
sonably  assured.  For  this  reason  the  time  of 
actual  preparation  was  much  shorter  than  it 
should  have  been,  and  we  are  only  surprised  that 
such  good  results  have  been  obtained  with  so 
short  a  time  for  laying  foundations. 

Naturally,  the  first  question  related  to  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  work.  On  the  one  hand  everyone 
was  convinced  that  a  strictly  revivalistic  work 
such  as  was  carried  on  at  Chicago  was  impossible 
without  the  generalship  of  such  a  leader  as 
Moody,  and  Moody’s  successor  has  not  yet  been 
found  ;  moreover,  Moody’s  campaign  at  Chicago 
cost  over  $50,000,  a  prohibitory  sum.  On  the 
other  hand,  many  people  believe,  and  in  the  be¬ 
lief  I  must  confess  that  most  members  of  the 
Executive  Committee  shared,  that  we  had  had 
enough  of  “Parliaments  of  Religion ”  for  the 
present.  We  found  a  strong  feeling  that  although 
such  parliaments  might  not  be  objectionable, 
they  were  not  worth  while  ;  that  nothing  definite 
or  practicable  could  be  accomplished  by  them- 
Steering  between  these  two  courses,  it  therefore 
seemed  to  the  Execative  Committee  that  in  the 
time  at  our  disposal  for  preparation,  the  most 
practicable  thing  was  a  Parliament  of  Christian 
peoples — a  platform  upon  which  should  be  wel 
corned  representatives  of  all  shades  of  Christian 
faith  ;  therefore  we  sought  to  cast  our  program 
upon  the  broadest  lines  of  Christian  Catholicity. 
The  outcome  of  this  crystalized  into  three  forms 
of  endeavor:  First,  an  evening  meeting  should 
be  held  on  every  week-day,  peculiarly  in  charge 
of  the  committee,  which  should  be  addressed  by 
the  strongest  speakers  that  could  be  procured, 
who  should  be  as  widely  representative  as  cir¬ 
cumstances  would  permit ;  Second,  a  men’s 
meeting  should  be  held  Sunday  afternoon,  which 
should  be  peculiarly  Evangelistic  in  its  character ; 
Third,  The  Tent  should  be  opened  at  all  other 
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times  to  any  body  or  gathering  of  religious  or 
moral  character,  which  might  come  with  proper 
credentials. 

Let  me  refer  briefly  to  these  three  phases  of 
the  work,  taking  them  in  their  inverse  order. 
The  tent  has  been  used  during  the  summer  by 
the  Congress  of  Religions,  the  Free  Religious 
Association,  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  Young  Women’s  Christian  Association, 
the  Women’s  Christian  Association,  the  Young 
People’s  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor,  the  Sal¬ 
vation  Army,  the  Anti-Saloon  League,  the  Boy’s 
Brigade,  and  the  Golden  Rule  Brotherhood.  A 
special  word  ought  to  be  sa  d  concerning  this 
latter  organization.  In  charge  of  Mr.  Theodore 
F.  Seward,  its  Secretary,  early  morning  meetings 
were  held  in  the  tent  for  several  weeks,  many  of 
them  being  very  well  attended  indeed,  and  all  of 
them  being  exceedingly  profitable  and  inspiring. 
As  the  outcome  of  it  a  mass  meeting  was  held  in 
August  in  the  Jewish  Tabernacle,  at  which 
strong  resolutions  were  adopted  in  line  with 
those  adopted  at  the  Golden  Rule  Brotherhood 
meeting  held  in  New  York  last  winter.  The 
story  of  the  brotherhood  efforts  in  this  city  this 
summer  is  an  interesting  one,  but  Mr.  Seward 
can  tell  it  much  better  than  I. 

The  Men’s  Meetings  Sunday  afternoon  were 
placed,  at  the  beginning  of  the  season,  in  charge 
of  the  local  Y.  M.  C.  A.  They  have  been  ad¬ 
dressed  by  some  of  the  leading  Evangelists  of  the 
country,  have  been  exceedingly  well  attended, 
have  been  of  very  great  interest  and  have  borne 
much  fruit.  This  may  be  the  proper  time  to  say 
that  the  reason  why  no  other  Sunday  services 
were  held  was  that  it  was  felt  among  the  Buffalo 
clergy  that  the  churches  of  the  city  were  able  to 
take  care  of  the  Sunday  work.  Nearly  every 
pastor  gave  up  his  vacation  and  remained  in  the 
city.  Special  efforts  were  made,  and  it  is  very 
pleasing  to  note  that  large  audiences  have  at¬ 
tended  most  of  the  Sunday  services  in  the  con¬ 
venient  churches  during  the  summer.  Our  com¬ 
mittee  was  always  of  the  opinion  that  Sunday 
services  in  the  tent  would  have  been  very  profit¬ 
able  but  it  was  not  deemed  wise  to  antagonize 
this  feeling  in  the  clergy,  who  have  supported 
the  Tent  most  loyally. 

Concerning  the  great  and  peculiar  work  of  the 
committee,  that  is,  the  regular  evening  service, 
I  want  to  make  two  or  three  observations.  First, 
while  we  believe  the  personnel  was  widely  rep* 
resentative  and  the  topics  covered  very  wide 
range,  we  think  it  might  have  been  possible 
to  have  improved  this  had  more  time  been  at 
cur  disposal.  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that 
with  eight  or  nine  months  time  for  preparation,  it 
would  be  entirely  practicable  to  cover  the  entire 
field  of  Christian  thought,  life  and  activity,  and 
to  hear  the  story  at  the  mouths  of  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  speakers  the  country  affords,  within 
the  limits  of  such  a  course  as  ours.  But  with 
only  a  brief  time  for  preparation,  we  found  that 
many  distinguished  men, who  would  gladly  have 
come  to  us,  had  made  arrangements  for  the  en. 
tire  summar  before  we  could  reach  them,  and  it 
was  only  possible  to  a  limited  extent  to  control 
the  ground  covered  by  their  addresses.  Second, 
it  is  a  fact  worthy  of  note  that  without  a  single 
exception  the  men  who  have  spoken  from  the 
platform  of  the  Tent  this  summer  have  done  so 
absolutely  without  any  compensation  beyond 
the  payment  of  bare  expenses.  In  every  case 
the  speakers  have  made  every  effort  to  make 
these  expenses  as  low  as  jossible  and  in  some 
cases  have  refused  to  accept  even  that  much. 
The  loyal-hearted,  whole  souled  approval  and 
support  which  we  have  received  from  these  men 
has  been  very  encouraging  and  will  always  re¬ 
main  as  one  of  the  sweet  experiences  of  my  life. 
I  have  thanked  them  all  personally  and  for  the 
Executive  Committee,  but  it  gives  me  very  great 
pleasure  to  express,  in  this  more  public  way,  our 
hearty  appreciation  of  their  self-sacrificing  ser¬ 
vice.  Third,  I  have  listened]  to  an  exceedingly 


large  percentage  of  all  the  addresses  which  have 
been  delivered  this  summer  and  from  what  I 
know  concerning  such  things,  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  express  the  opinion  that  for  breadth  of  scholarly 
attainment,  for  strength  of  Christian  love,  for 
instruction,  inspiration  and  spiritual  uplift,  no 
series  of  Christian  addresses  has  ever  been  deliv¬ 
ered  from  a  single  platform  in  a  single  summer 
that  could  equal  the  series  in  Tent  Evangelist. 
Brilliant  men  have  come  and  every  man  has  given 
the  best  measage  that  he  had.  Fourth,  a  very 
marked  impression  has  been  made  upon  my  mind 
of  the  essential  unity  of  Christian  thought  and 
of  the  intense  j’earning  of  all  broad-minded 
Christian  men  for  more  perfect  unity  in  sympa¬ 
thy,  purpose  and  endeavor,  among  the  people 
who  call  themselves  by  the  name  of  Christ.  I 
recognize  the  fact  that  it  is  the  men  of  broad 
views  of  all  denominations  who  have  accepted 
our  invitation  to  speak.  Such  a  platform  has 
naturally  no  attraction  to  the  men  of  narrow 
sympathies,  yet  these  tilings  have  been  to  me 
very  impressive  and  inspiring,  and  I  believe 
they  indicate  the  universal  tendency  of  these 
new  century  times. 

When  a  work  is  closed  an  interesting  question 
always  is,  was  it  a  success  ?  did  it  pay  ?  When 
these  questions  are  asked  concerning  Tent  Evan¬ 
gelist,  I  imagine  that  different  people  would  re¬ 
turn  different  answers.  Different  people  use  dif¬ 
ferent  standards  and  de.sire  different  results.  A 
thing  is  ‘  pay  ”  to  one  man  which  is  not  to  an¬ 
other,  and  success  means  different  things  to  dif¬ 
ferent  men.  This  is  peculiarly  true  in  all  re¬ 
ligious  and  spiritual  efforts.  My  own  answer,  as 
one  who  knows  better  than  anyone  else  what  the 
work  has  been  and  what  it  has  accomplished, 
and  yet  who  Icoks  upon  it  with  natural  kindness, 
bec,ause  of  his  close  association  with  it,  is  an 
emphatic  yes,  the  work  has  paid  and  in  many 
ways  has  been  a  gratifying  success. 

Nearly  the  first  question  with  every  one,  and  a 
decisive  one  with  many,  concoms  the  attendanco, 
and  upon  this  point  I  want  to  say  a  few  frank 
words.  In  the  first  place,  we  have  met  with 
many  unexpected  obstacles  and  difficulties 
which  have  prevented  such  an  attendance  as 
we  would,  of  course,  have  desired — one  num¬ 
bered  by  thousands  and  not  by  hundreds.  It 
it  may  as  well  be  frankly  admitted  that  the  at¬ 
tendanco  at  the  Exposition  itself  has  not  been 
what  it  was  hoped  and  expected  it  would  be. 
This,  however,  has  not  been  becouse  the  people 
have  not  come.  The  railroads  have  brought 
millions  of  people  to  the  city  and  have  done  a 
tremendous  business.  The  real  trouble  has  been 
that  people  have  not  stayed  long.  The  average 
stay  has  not  been  more  than  three  or  four  days. 
This  means  for  the  Exposition  very  few  admis¬ 
sions.  It  has  meant  for  us  and  for  all  other 
spec  al  efforts  that  the  visitors  "have  been  kept 
exceedingly  busy,  have  devoted  themselves  ex¬ 
clusively  to  the  Exposition,  and  have  had  neither 
time  nor  energy  for  anything  else.' 

Again ;  as  never  before  in  the  history  of  expo¬ 
sitions,  the  Pan-American  has  been  an  evening 
entertainment.  I  think  I  am  not  mistaken  in 
saying  that  the  jierson  who  remained  during  the 
evening  at  Chicago  was  an  exception.  In  Buffalo, 
the  person  who  does  not  remain  for  the  evening 
has  been  the  exception.  'Hie  greatest  crowd  of 
the  day,  by  all  odds,  has  always  been  in  the 
early  evening.  The  illumination  has  been  the 
greatest  attraction  of  the  Pan-American,  and  it 
has  kept  people  there  through  the  evening  hours. 
This  is  something  which  no  one,  not  even  the 
officials  of  the  Exjiosition,  had  for  a  moment 
throught  would  te  the  fact.  The  results  have 
been  felt,  not  only  by  such  efforts  as  ours,  but 
by  all  other  forme  of  evening  attraction  or  enter¬ 
tainment.  The  theatres  have  not  done  the  busi¬ 
ness  which  they  expected;  one  theatre  frankly 
gave  up  the  attempt  and  closed,  for  the  purpose 
of  beginning  at  the  regular  time  in  the  fall. 
Another  popular  house,  I  have  been  credibly  in¬ 


formed,  during  the  month  of  July  did  only  76 
per  cent,  of  its  usual  business  for  that  month. 
All  csonventions  and  gatherings  of  every  sort  have 
met  with  much  the  same  fate.  Referring  par¬ 
ticularly  to  those  of  a  religious  nature,  I  ihink  I 
am  within  the  limits  of  fact  in  saying  that  the 
Congress  of  Religions  had  more  jieople  at  one 
of  its  sessions  in  our  Tent  than  they  had  at  all  of 
the  otb  ers  put  together.  The  program  of  the  con¬ 
gress  was,  to  my  mind,  a  magnificent  one.  The 
papers  and  addresses,  so  far  as  I  heard  them, 
were  wonderfully  inspiring,  and  yet  the  attend¬ 
ance  at  the  different  sessions  held  in  the  different 
churches,  rarely  equalled,  I  think,  one  hundred 
people.  The  Pan-American  Bible  Study  Congress 
presented  what  seems  to  me  the  finest  collection 
of  papers  upon  the  proper  study  and  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  Bible  that  has  ever  been  brought  to¬ 
gether  in  this  country,  and  yet  the  attendance  at 
its  sessions  was  almost  ludicrously  small  as  it  met 
in  the  great  Convention  Hall  from  day  to  day. 
1  think  I  am  safely  within  the  bounds  in  saying 
that  Tent  Evangelist  has  fared  better  in  point  of 
attendance  than  any  other  special  religious  work 
which  has  been  attempted  in  Buffalo  this  sum¬ 
mer. 

Coming  to  deal  with  facts,  rather  than  with 
comparisons,  I  can  report  that  the  attendance 
has  varied  from  50,  upon  stormy  nights,  to  6,000, 
when  Dr,  Talmage  gave  his  ad.iress.  On  many 
occasions  the  Tent  has  been  filled  to  its  full  ca¬ 
pacity  ;  on  many  others  the  Tent  has  been  com¬ 
fortably  filled,  and  on  others,  of  course,  the  at¬ 
tendance  has  been  small.  It  has  been  largely  a 
matter  of  weather,  and  more  largely,  perhaps,  a 
matter  not  so  much  of  the  ability  as  of  the  celeb¬ 
rity  of  the  speaker.  A  very  close  estimate,  based 
upon  approximate  figures,  shows  that  some  30,000 
people  have  atte  ded  the  services  in  the  Tent 
during  the  summ  r.  In  view  of  all  the  circum¬ 
stances,  and  in  view  o^  the  further  fact  that  our 
services  have  been  held  every  night  in  all  sorts 
of  weather — in  cold  and  in  gr  at  heat,  upon  warm 
nights  and  upo  ■  stormy  uights,  when  it  has 
rained  and  blowed  and  snowed,  as  well  as  upon 
nights  when  all  th«  weather  conditions  w  re 
favorable — I  cannot  help  thinking  that  this  re¬ 
sult,  while  it  has  failed  of  that  greatness  which 
is  found  in  audiences  counted  by  the  thousands, 
has  yet  been  all  that  could  reasonably  be  expect¬ 
ed.  I  know  with  positive  knowledge  that  these 
audiences  have  been  gathered  from  all  parts  of 
this  country  and  other  countries.  A  very  large 
percentage  has  been  made  up  of  visitors  to  the 
Exposition,  and  thus  through  mouths  of  80,000 
people  the  lessons  which  have  been  taught  in 
Tent  Evangelist  this  summer  have  been  carried 
thr.,ugh  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

The  practical  spirirual  results  are,  of  course, 
impossible  to  estimate.  This  is  always  true  of 
religious  efforts.  Only  God’s  omniscieqee  can 
tell  with  completeness  what  things  that  are  good 
the  beautiful  and  Christ — like  words  that  have 
been  spoken  in  Tent  Evangelist  this  summer  and 
carried  by  the  hearers  to  all  parts  of  the  wxjrl  J, 
may  bring  to  pass  in  the  years  to  come.  A  seed 
planted  in  a  single  mind  may  bear  greater  fruit¬ 
age  than  a  seed  planted  in  a  thousand  other 
minds.  We  cannat  believe  that  so  much  that 
was  true  and  noble  and  inspiring  can  be  said 
withou  bearing  wonderful  fruitage  in  the  build¬ 
ing  up  of  God  s  kingdom.  None  of  us  of  the 
committee  are  given  to  statistics,  and  we  have 
kept  none.  We  can  only  say  in  answer  to  the 
query  which  may  be  asked,  that  a  large  number 
of  men  and  women  have  old  us  that  through  the 
meetings  in  the  Tent  they  have  found  a  new 
meaning  in  Christian  truth,  and  have  come  out 
into  the  clear  light  of  God’s  love. 

We  believed  at  the  outset  that  the  existence  of 
such  a  Tent,  standing  at  the  “Gate  Beautiful” 
of  the  Exposition,  would  be  an  evidt  nee  of  the 
Christian  faith  of  America,  whose  value  it  would 
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BIBLE  STUDY  FOR  LAY  PEOPLE 

We  have  already  annonnoed  the  pnrpose  of 
Union  Seminary  to  extend  its  facilities  to  lay 
workers.  In  this  step  the  Seminary  is  responding 
to  the  mnltiplying  signs  of  an  awakening  inter¬ 
est  in  Bible  stndy  tbroaghont  the  oonntry.  Som¬ 
mer  Bible  Oonferenoes  have  become  a  feature 
in  practically  all  of  the  Chaotaoqoa  Assemblies. 
The  distaste  for  doctrinal  sermons  is  finding 
expression  in  a  demand  for  expository  preach¬ 
ing.  Bible  expositions  by  exegetical  experts 
have  become  a  prominent  feature  of  Young 
People’s  Oonventions.  The  I'tudents  of  the 
oonntry  have  organized  voluntary  classes  in 
nearly  every  College  and  have  their  summer 
Bible  Stndy  Conferences  in  every  section  of  the 
oonntry.  The  religions  press  furnishes  Bible 
reading  courses.  Societies  have  been  organized 
for  the  same  pnrpose  on  an  international  scale. 

Bible  correspondence  courses  are  offered  by 
different  universities.  The  American  Institute 
of  Sacred  Literature  alone  has  more  than  ten 
thousand  pupils  enrolled  for  such  courses. 
Popular  works  on  the  Scripture  were  never  so 
numerous  or  in  such  demand.  Many  endowed 
schools  are  beginning  to  appoint  special  in¬ 
structors  for  courses  in  Biblical  History  and 
Literature.  Bible  Institutes  have  been  estab¬ 
lished  in  about  two  score  cities  to  bridge  the 
distance  between  the  curriculum  of  the  Sun¬ 
day-schools  and  that  of  the  Theological  Sem¬ 
inaries.  Theological  Seminaries  have  had  an 
increasing  number  of  applications  for  enroll¬ 
ment  from  persons  not  contemplating  the  min¬ 
istry.  In  some  Seminaries  women  have  taken 
the  full  divinity  course,  aud  a  few  have  pursued 
graduate  work  and  obtained  a  Bachelor  of  Di¬ 
vinity  degree. 

The  Theological  Seminaries  have  peculiar 
facilities  for  conducting  departments  for  lay 
workers  and  others  not  seeking  to  become  min¬ 
isters.  They  have  endowments  and  many  of 
their  professors  are  eager  to  impart  what  they 
know  to  other  audiences  besides  their  custom¬ 
ary  classes;  and  readers  of  their  books  would 
be  glad  to  hear  them  lecture.  The  Seminaries, 
moreover,  have  standards  of  learning  that  give 
assurance  of  the  conservative  and  accurate 
scholarship  of  whatever  instructors  they  may 
provide  for  popular  courses.  Bible  Institutes 
have  too  many  subjects  of  study  in  common 
with  Theological  Seminaries  to  be  economically 
conducted  except  in  conjunction  with  them. 
It  was  only  natural,  therefore,  especially  at 
this  time  of  the  combinations  of  industrial 
enterprises,  that  the  Hartford  Theological 
Seminary  should  annex  the  Bible  Normal  Ool- 
lege  of  Springfield,  Mass.  The  time  appears 
ripe  also  for  the  Union  Theological  Seminary 
of  New  York  to  extend  its  ourricnlnm  by  the 
addition  of  courses  for  laymen  and  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  special  instructors  to  share  with  the 
regular  Seminary  professors  the  high  task  of 
conducting  them. 

The  organization  of  classes  for  laymen  pre¬ 
sents  peculiar  difiQculty  in  supplying  the  wants 
of  Sunday-school  teachers  and  many  other 
persons  whose  time  cannot  be  wholly  given  to 
stndy,  but  who  are  perfectly  ready  to  under¬ 
take  one  or  two  courses  a  week.  It  is  proposed 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  busy  people  by 
offering  courses  with  one  lesson  a  week  each, 
and  to  hold  them  for  six  months  only  (Novem¬ 
ber  to  April  inclusive)  and  allow  the  student 
to  enroll  for  either  one  or  more  classes.  Some 
of  the  courses  are  only  three  months  long,  in 
which  case  the  enrollment  need  be  for  that 
time  only.  Most  of  the  classes  are  to  be  held 


in  the  evening.  Some  will  come  on  Saturday 
morning  or  afternoon,  the  better  to  accom¬ 
modate  school  teachers.  One  is  held  on  Sun¬ 
day  afternoon.  One  class  generally  follows 
another  the  next  hour,  so  that  two  courses  can 
be  pursued  by  devoting  but  one  afternoon  or 
evening  to  attending  both  of  them. 

Most  of  the  classes  will  be  held  at  the  Semi¬ 
nary,  No.  700  Park  avenue.  One  course  will 
be  held  on  Sunday  afternoon  at  Teachers'  Col¬ 
lege,  Columbia  University,  for  the  special  con¬ 
venience  of  students  and  teachers  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  and  of  those  who  live  west  of  Central 
Park.  Several  ohurches  in  New  York  and 
Newark  have  already  applied  for  teachers. 
Arrangements  have  been  completed  for  a  course 
of  twelve  lectures  at  the  Church  of  the  Sea 
and  Land  on  Henry  street,  for  the  Tuesday 
evenings  of  November,  December  and  January. 
No  charge  will  be  made  for  instruction  for  any 
of  the  courses,  beyond  a  very  nominal  matricu¬ 
lation  fee. 

The  instruction  will  be  of  an  nnsectarian 
character.  It  will  be  also  of  a  most  practical 
nature.  The  aim  will  be  to  deepen  spiritual 
life  and  to  make  intelligent  Bible  readers. 
Facility  in  interpreting  the  meaning  and  spirit¬ 
ual  bearing  of  passages  will  be  magnified,  rather 
than  the  memorizing  of  the  details  of  Scripture 
history  and  argument.  Allowance  will  be 
made,  moreover,  for  the  limited  time  that 
many  will  have  for  stndy  and  reading. 

A  general  course  will  be  given  on  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  the  Bible,  discussing  how  the  Scriptures 
oame  to  be  written  and  gathered  and  finally 
translated  into  other  languages,  as  well  as  the 
general  form  and  contents  of  the  different 
books. 

Bible  Geography  will  be  taught  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  historical  matter  of  all  the 
ncourses.  The  arbitrary  divisions  of  chapters 
and  verses  into  which  the  Scriptures  are  di¬ 
vided  will  be  ignored  and  the  Bible  will  be 
studied  book  by  book.  The  books  will  be 
grouped  chronologically  for  the  sake  of  histori¬ 
cal  connection.  They  will  be  grouped  also  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  literary  character,  so  that  the 
methods  of  interpreting  the  history,  the  pro¬ 
phecies,  the  wisdom  writings,  the  devotional 
poetry,  the  epistles  and  the  parables  will  be 
respectively  distinct.  To  understand  one  book 
of  Scripture  should  enable  a  person  to  appreci¬ 
ate  the  other  Bible  books  of  the  same  literary 
variety,  and  to  stndy  them  successfully  often 
without  the  further  assistance  of  a  teacher. 
The  courses  of  a  year  will  include  at  least  one 
book  of  each  of  the  different  literary  types  of 
Scripture.  Thus  in  the  curriculum  announced 
for  the  present  year  the  historical*  books  will 
be  begun  with  courses  in  the  Characters  of  the 
Old  Testament  and  the  Life  of  Christ,  the 
Wisdom  books  in  a  course  in  Proverbs,  the  pro¬ 
phetical  books  in  a  course  in  the  Minor  Pro¬ 
phets,  the  devotional  poetry  in  a  course  cover¬ 
ing  a  portion  of  the  Psalms,  and  the  Epistles 
in  a  course  in  Galatians. 

Methods  of  imparting  the  lessons  of  a  book 
to  others  will  be  noticed  in  connection  with 
every  course.  The  Rev.  Richard  Morse  Hodge 
D.D.  formerly  Superintendent  of  the  Bible 
Institute  of  Nashville,  and  the  Rev.  William 
Dana  Street  B.  D.  of  this  city  will  conduct  the 
classes  in  the  English  Bible. 

The  normal  or  pedagogical  side  of  the  cnrri- 
cnlnm  will  be  given  prominence  in  separate 
courses.  President  Hall  of  the  Seminary  will 
conduct  a  course  on  the  subject  of  personal 
work.  Prof.  Frank  Morton  McMurry  Ph.D., 
the  head  of  the  department  of  the  theory  and 


practice  of  teaching  in  Columbia  University, 
will  give  a  course  on  methods  of  teaching  and 
Sunday-school  practice. 

A  class  will  be  held  on  Saturday  afternoons 
on  the  International  Sunday-school  lessons,  for 
the  immediate  assistance  of  teachers  in  their 
preparation  of  material  for  their  Sunday  school 
classes  of  the  next  day.  A  class  of  this  char¬ 
acter,  conducted  two  years  ago  by  Professor 
Fagnani  of  the  Seminary,  attracted  a  regular 
attendance  of  a  hundred  teachers. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  classes  at  the 
Seminary,  two  special  lectures  will  be  given 
in  March  by  Prof.  Richard  G.  Moulton  PhD., 
of  -the  University  of  Chicago,  on  the  literary 
characteristics  of  the  Bible. 

The  course  especially  recommended  for  ex¬ 
tension  classes  in  various  churches  is  on  Bible 
Masterpieces.  A  number  of  different  stories, 
prophecies,  proverbs  and  essays,  and  psalms 
will  be  studied  to  illustrate  each  a  different 
variety  of  the  writings  of  its  class ;  and  a  course 
of  either  twelve  or  six  lessons  will  serve  as  a 
practical  if, brief  introduction  to  the  character 
of  the  literature  constituting  the  Bible  and 
how  it  is  to  be  studied. 

This  plan  of  Union  Seminary  is  admirable. 
It  promises  the  opportunity  many  parents  and 
Sunday-school  teachers  and  others  have  been 
waiting  for,  to  obtain  a  more  thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  Scriptures  and  learn  how  to  inter¬ 
pret  them  to  others. 


Editorial  Notes 


We  are  happy  to  invite  R.  B.  T.  of  Circle- 
ville,  O.,  and  A.  N.  Y.  of  Bay  City,  Mich  ,  to 
send  for  the  book  of  their  choice,  at  writers  of 
the  best  prize  paragraphs.  The  present  com¬ 
petition  is  now  closed,  the  six  weeks  having 
expired.  A  fortnight  hence  it  is  our  intention 
to  re-open  the  contest  on  slightly  different  con¬ 
ditions.  _ 

The  Foreign  Board  have  issued  a  well  made 
leafiet,  illustrated  showtug  in  a  graphic  way 
the  condition  of  the  various  departments  of  its 
activity,  its  finances,  educational  work,  mission- 
press,  medical  work,  and  native  church  work. 
Each  is  illustrated  with  a  diagram  showing  the 
rate  of  development  by  decades.  The  econ¬ 
omy  of  the  work  appears  to  be  amazing.  Three 
dollars  and  seventy-two  cents  was  the  amount 
that  the  education  of  each  one  of  35,(XK>  pupils 
in  its  schools  cost  last  year.  The  press  sends 
forth  its  millions  of  pages  of  religious  litera¬ 
ture  at  a  cost  of  seven-one  hundred  thousandths 
of  a  cent  a  page  I 


The  General  Assembly’s  Committee  on 
Evangelistic  Work  has  appointed  the  Rev.  J. 
Wilbur  Chapman  D  D. ,  pastor  of  the  Fourth 
Church,  this  city.  Corresponding  Secretary  of 
the  Committee,  and  he  has  accepted  the  office. 
Henceforth  correspondence  should  be  addressed, 
not  to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee,  Mr. 
John  H.  Converse,  but  to  Dr.  Chapman,  631 
West  End  avenue.  New  York.  The  Address 
and  Appeal  on  Evangelistic  Work  recently  sent 
out  by  the  Committee,  to  all  ministers  in 
charge  of  churches,  was  prepared  by  the  la¬ 
mented  Dr.  George  T.  Purves,  a  short  time 
prior  to  his  death.  It  was  Dr.  Pnrves’s  prayer 
and  expectation  that  there  would  be  a  great 
revival  of  religion  at  an  early  date.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  invites  the  prompt  aud  hearty  co-opera¬ 
tion  in  its  work  of  all  the  members,  officers 
and  ministers  of  our  churches. 


The  “May  meetings’’  have  been  very  gener¬ 
ally  transferred  to  autumn,  and  our  over¬ 
crowded  columns  have  been  severely  taxed  to 
report  the  interesting  events  transpiring  in 
sister  communions.  The  great  Ecumenical 
Conference  of  the  Methodist  Church  has  been 


ably  pat  before  onr  readen  in  a  eeriee  of  papers 
by  one  of  the  Amerioan  delegatee  to  that  body. 
This  week  we  give  the  first  of  two  papers  de- 
eoriptive  of  the  General  Oonyention  of  the 
Episoopal  Ohnroh,  by  a  member  of  The  Oharoh- 
man  staff.  Next  week  we  hope  for  a  report  of 
the  recent  meeting  of  the  Amerioan  Board. 

On  the  12th  of  Ootober  there  sailed  from 
New  York  on  the  Morro  Oastle  the  first  mis- 
■ionaries  of  oar  Board  of  Home  Missions  for 
Oaba.  In  the  party  was  the  Rev.  J.  Milton 
Greene  D.  D.,  for  a  namber  of  years  a  saocess- 
fal  missionary  of  oar  Foreign  Board  in  Mexico. 
A  year  ago  last  Janaary,  he  went  as  a  mission¬ 
ary  of  oar  Home  Board  to  San  Jnan,  capital  of 
Porto  Rico.  Last  Janaary  as  the  resnlt  of  the 
year’s  labor,  there  was  a  oharch  organized  of 
seyenty-twu  members.  Dr.  Green  is  now  sent 
by  the  Home  Board  to  be  its  pioneer  mission¬ 
ary  in  Havana.  With  Dr.  Greene  went  the 
Rev.  A.  Waldo  Stephenson  with  his  family, 
and  Miss  Mabel  Bristow.  Miss  Bristow  has 
already  taught  two  years  in  Porto  Rico.  Dr. 
Greene’s  salary  is  paid  by  the  Mann  Avenue 
Presbyterian  Church  of  East  Orange.  Mr- 
Stephenson’s  salary  is  paid  by  the  Central 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Brooklyn  and  Shenango 
Presbytery  in  Pennsylvania.  Miss  Bristow’s 
salary  is  also  specially  contributed.  About  the 
first  of  November  the  third  minister  will  go 
from  the  States  to  Oaba,  the  Rev.  Herbert  S. 
Harris,  assistant  pastor  of  the  Fourth  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  of  New  York,  which  will  pay 
his  salary  as  their  missionary  in  this  new  and 
needy  field. 

Dr.  James  F.  Clarke,  a  missionary  of  the 
American  Board  in  Bulgaria  bat  at  present  in 
this  country,  writes  to  The  Congregationalist 
a  propos  of  Miss  Stone’s  capture,  an  interesting 
account  of  brigandage  in  Bulgaria  and  Mace¬ 
donia,  and  is  evidently  optimistic  as  to  Miss 
Stone’s  condition  and  ultimate  fate.  Miss 
Stone,  he  says,  is  a  fearless  woman  and  accus¬ 
tomed  to  roughing  it.  The  brigands  have  pro¬ 
vided  her  with  a  female  companion  and  all 
necessary  comforts,  he  believes  that  she  is  now 
well  guarded  in  some  secluded  house,  and  it  is 
his  opinion  not  only  that  she  would  not  ap¬ 
prove  of  the  payment  of  a  ransom,  but  that 
this  is  not  the  necessary  way  to  secure  her  re¬ 
lease.  He  recommends  prayer  for  the  safety  of 
the  captive,  and  that  ‘‘God  will  use  her  to 
bring  some  of  her  captors  to  the  Saviour.’* 
Notwithstanding  which,  the  Board  evidently 
approves  of  Dr.  Creegan’s  efforts  to  raise  the 
ransom.  At  this  writing  fifty  thousand  dollars 
remain  to  bs  yrovided. 

On  Ootober  8  the  ohnroh  of  Dover,  N.  J. , 
joyfully  celebrated  the  twenty -fifth  anniversary 
of  the  pastorate  of  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Halloway 
D.D  An  interesting  account  of  the  occasion 
from  the  pen  of  one  who  took  part  has  reached 
ns,  but  in  the  pressure  of  Presbyterial  news  is 
left  for  another  week. 

We  are  glad  to  acknowledge  another  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  purchase  of  the  Home  Mission¬ 
ary’s  horse.  Mrs.  William  G.  Dunn  of  Colum¬ 
bus,  O.,  sends  five  dollars.  We  trust  that  be¬ 
fore  the  winter’s  snows  make  traveling  more 
difficult,  the  amount  wil  be  sufficient  for  the 
purpose.  _ 

The  Rev.  E.  0.  Lawrence  preached  his  fare¬ 
well  sermon  as  pastor  of  the  West-Hampton 
Presbyterian  Church  on  Sunday  last,  and  thus 
closed  a  pastorate  of  nearly  twelve  years. 
Daring  that  time  the  church  has  received 
eighty-one  members  on  confession  of  faith  and 
thirty-eight  by  letter.  For  congregational  ex¬ 
penses  the  church  has  raised  $22,769  and  given 
to  benevolence  $7,466,  making  a  total  of  $8,214. 


That  is,  the  average  receipts  per  year  have 
been  o*ver  $2, 600 ;  and  the  average  contribution 
to  benevolence  $621  per  year.  The  pastor  has 
officiated  at  thirty-three  weddings  and  at  about 
four  times  as  many  funerals.  In  making  parish 
calls  and  in  filling  his  preaching  appointments, 
he  has  had  to  drive  no  less  than  888,500  miles 
in  going  the  rounds  as  a  circuit  rider  between 
the  church  and  the  three  chapels  belonging  to 
it.  The  departure  of  Dr.  Lawrence  is  keenly 
felt  and  deeply  regretted  by  his  many  friends. 
It  could  not  be  otherwise  after  these  years  of 
diligent,  faithful  and  successful  labor  on  the 
part  of  the  minister.  Dr.  Lawrence  will  re¬ 
move  to  Schenectady. 

EDITOR’S  TABLE  TALK 

The  redemptive  feature  of  Christ’s  life  was 
more  wonderful  than  that  of  his  death,  from 
one  standpoint.  Men  in  all  ages  have  dared 
to  die  for  one  another,  for  their  country  and 
for  their  religion,  but  not  one  has  ever  lived 
as  Christ  did.  We  might  be  willing  to  die  for 
his  cause  and  yet  capable  of  living  a  most  im¬ 
perfect  life  only,  for  him.  He  came  into  the 
world  with  the  antidote  for  the  Jewish  belief 
of  an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth, 
and  taught  the  true  religion  of  forbearance 
and  forgiveness,  and  loved  even  his  enemies. 
In  the  study  and  practice  of  his  noble  example 
and  teachings,  the  world  is  finding  redemption 
and  is  being  saved  from  the  darkness  of  old 
time  religions  of  all  kinds  by  reflecting  every 
where  the  true  “light  of  the  world.’’ 

The  early  apostolic  idea  of  the  real  worth  of 
Christ  was  far  less  lofty  than  ours  should  be. 
The  men  of  that  time  were  unable  to  get  clear 
of  the  conviction  that  the  promised  Messiah 
was  to  be  a  warrior  who  would  subdue  the  en¬ 
emies  of  Israel  and  establish  the  nation  in 
temporal  power.  When  a  little  dawning  of 
his  real  self  came  to  them  they  grasped  chiefiy 
the  idea  of  his  sacrificial  death  because  they 
had  always  been  taught  the  necessity  of  sacri¬ 
fice  to  appease  God,  and  thus  they  almost  failed 
to  grasp  the  redemption  which  came  to  the 
world  in  his  life.  We  should  know  by  this 
time  that  it  is  not  sacrifice  of  blood  which  ap¬ 
peases  God,  but  obedience  in  his  children, 
who  have  found  but  one  perfect  pattern,  Jesus 
of  Nazareth. 

The  value  of  testimony  depends  not  only 
upon  the  character  of  tbe  witness,  which  must 
be  above  suspicion  of  unrruthfulness;  but  upon 
his  personal  knowledge  in  the  evidence  he  is 
offering.  He  may  be  honest,  and  yet  not  in  a 
favorable  position  to  give^the  necessary  testi¬ 
mony.  When  men,  professing  to  be  followers 
of  Christ,  offer  to  testify  in  his  behalf,  the 
world  has'  a  right  to  ask :  *“  What  is  the  value 
of  such  declarations?’’  If  evidently  our  lives, 
as  professing  Christians,  are  at  variance  with 
onr^ words,  our  evidence  is  worth  very  little. 
If  we  are  only  theorists  and  have  never  practi¬ 
cally  tested  the  value  of  the  religion  of  Jesus 
Christ  in  onr  own  experiences,  men  will  natur¬ 
ally  hesitate  as  to  accepting  our  statements. 
We  who  are  professing  Christians  are  Christ’s 
witnesses.  But  what  is  the  value  of  our  testi¬ 
mony  in  the  eyes  of  the  world? 

Perfection  is  of  various  kinds.  There  is  the 
perfection  of  the  fiawless,  shapely  crystal;  the 
perfection  of  the  rose-bud,  and  the  perfection 
of  the  flower  fully  developed  and  typical.  Yet 
the  perfect  bud  is  an  imperfect  flower,  and  the 
flower  a  prophecy  of  coming  fruit.  Nor  is  the 
fruit  the  end  in  itself,  but  the  perfect  seed  to 
continue  the  species.  Christian  perfection  is 
of  the  organic,  not  the  crystalline  type.  It  is 
not  a  fixed  form  but  an  expanding  and  grow¬ 
ing  life.  When  the  character  is  moulded  into 
the  Christ  type  and  the  life  is  in  harmony 
with  God’s  will,  there  will  be  found  the  per¬ 
fection  which  is  essential  to  the  Christian. 


The  most  profound  revelation  of  God  is  that 
made  by  the  beloved  disciple — ‘  ‘  God  is  love.  ’  ’ 
Love  is  the  essence  of  God’s  nature.  And  a 
personal  consciousness  of  that  love  manifested 
to  ourselves  individually  is  the  greatest  privi¬ 
lege  accorded  to  the  believer.  ‘  ‘  Behgld  what 
manner  of  love  the  Father  hath  bestowed  upon 
us.  ’  ’  This  personal  consciousness  comes  to  ns 
according  to  the  measure  of  our  deepest  need. 
To  the  sin-sick  soul  God  reveals  in  Christ  his 
forgiving  love.  To  those  just  entering  upon 
the  Rattle  of  life  he  gives,  as  to  Jacob  at 
Bethel,  a  vision  of  a  stairway  leading  heaven¬ 
ward.  To  those  weary  and  fainting  in  the 
strife  he  sends  the  cheering  message,  “In  my 
Father’s  house  are  many  mansions.’’  To 
those  trembling  at  the  river’s  brink  he  grants  a 
glimpse  of  the  glory  land.  So,  in  every  hour 
of  need  or  trial,  God’s  love  is  ready  “to  do 
exceeding  abundantly  above  all  that  we  ask  or 
think,’’ 

The  waters  of  Niagara  flow  near  the  grounds 
of  the  Exposition,  nnconscions  that  they  have 
the  chief  part  in  its  display.  Away  toward 
the  north  they  fall  down  the  chasm  and  in 
their  fall  light  the  lamps  that  are  the  glory  of 
the  rainbow  city.  What  would  Newton  have 
thought  of  such  a  transformation  of  gravitation 
into  beauty? 

‘'Should  churches  have  a  vacation,”  as  well 
as  ministers.  The  argument  as  to  ministers 
sounds  like  the  demonstration  of  an  axiom. 
In  the  minister’s  well  earned  vacation  the 
church  gains  new  life,  but  the  contrary  seems 
to  hold  in  the  church.  An  adjourned  Bible 
school,  an  interrupted  Missionary  Society  and 
a  depleted  prayer-meeting  make  great  draughts 
on  the  renewed  strength  of  the  pastor.  Every 
living  church  ought  to  provide  against  lapses 
in  summer.  Winter  Christians  make  but  in¬ 
different  summer  boarders  and  religion  only  in 
bad  weather  undermines  the  churches.  There 
is  something  illogical  in  deserting  our  comfort¬ 
able  homes  throughout  the  only  good  weather 
onr  climate  affords.  Many  whose  vacations  are 
limited  do  not  shorten  their  ohnroh  intermis¬ 
sion.  Is  it  not  time  to  sive  this  matter  serious 
and  systematic  attention  ?  A  living  church  al¬ 
ways  open  might  solve  some  problems  of  in¬ 
difference  and  stagnation. 

After  all,  what  is  more  satisfying  than  the 
confidence  of  a  friend,  voluntarily  given.  The 
scientist  expectantly  cracks  his  geode  and  gazes 
with  delight  and  awe  as  the  quivering  crystals 
flash  back  the  dazzling  sunlight  for  the  first 
time  and  to  his  gaze  alone.  But  the  heart  of 
your  friend:  You  had  scarcely  guessed  what 
might  be  there.  You  could  never  have  gained 
it  with  a  sharp  blow.  No,  your  tools  were 
the  faithful  friendship,  the  quiet  sympathy, 
perhaps  unconsciously  given  which  had  made 
your  friend  trust  you,  and  suddenly  he  opened 
his  heart.  The  memory  of  what  that  glimpse 
gives  first  of  all  to  yon,  you  treasure  reverently. 
You  are  a  discoverer.  Yon  are  a  richer,  hap¬ 
pier  man. 

Every  living  form  is  influenced  and  modified 
in  growth  and  development  by  its  environment. 
Some  natural  traits  and  tendencies  are  strength¬ 
ened,  new  ones  acquired,  others  overcome  or 
dwarfed.  The  belief  that  a  kind  wise  Provi¬ 
dence  provides  the  place  for  each  one  best  fit¬ 
ted  to  develop  into  the  highest  and  noblest 
obaracter,  creates  the  contentment  necessary 
to  right  faith  and  correct  living.  This  is  not 
saying  there  is  nothing  for  each  one  to  do  in 
improving  his  environment,  for  when  he  sees 
it  possible  to  benefit  it  in  any  way,  he  may 
trust  that  with  willingness  to  accept  the  work 
will  come  the  power  to  perform  it.  In  so  far 
as  it  is  perfect  for  his  need,  man  is  to  rejoice 
in  it  with  thankfulness ;  but  he  can  best  show 
his  appreciation  by  ennobling  it  at  every  op¬ 
portunity. 
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The  Relation  of  Home  to  College  Life 

John  Ellery  Tattle,  P.D. 

The  biographer  of  Phillips  Brooks  tells  of 
the  “  exciting  and  busy  moment  in  the  Brooks 
family  when  Phillips  left  home  for  the  first 
time.  ’  ’  He  was  within  a  few  months  of  his 
twenty-first  birthday,  with  Oollege  days  be¬ 
hind  him,  and  his  habits  of  life  and  thonght 
already  giving  evidence  of  that  power  which 
was  to  make  him  the  interpreter  of  God  to 
thonsands.  Tet,  thongh  be  was  leaving  home 
for  the  divinity  school  and  was  a  man  in  char¬ 
acter  as  well  as  in  stature,  the  fond  solioitnde, 
the  yearning  love,  the  deep  stirring  of  his  par¬ 
ents’  hearts,  the  crisis  which  his  going  was  in 
the  family  life  may  all  be  read,  between  the 
lines  of  his  biography.  It  was  the  first  time 
bis  father  and  mother  had  been  called  to  say  a 
long  good-bye  to  the  son  who,  to  the  very  end, 
and  at  the  summit  of  his  fame,  was  his  moth¬ 
er’s  "Philly”  and  “dear  child.’’ 

In  these  autumn  days,  this  old  but  ever  new 
story  is  being  repeated  in  thousands  of  homes, 
as  the  boys  turn  their  faces  toward  the  new  ex¬ 
periences  of  Oollege  life.  Only  the  Father  of 
all  can  know  the  hopes  and  fears,  the  solioi¬ 
tnde  and  yearning  of  love  with  which  the 
hearts  of  fathers  and  mothers  are  following 
their  sons  as  they  go  from  mansions  and  cot¬ 
tages,  from  cities  and  farms,  to  Oollege  halls, 
there  to  meet,  for  the  first  time,  in  strange 
scenes  and  in  their  own  strength,  the  stern 
testing  of  life.  “Will  our  boy  be  safe  in  Ool¬ 
lege?’’  “In  what  Oollege  will  he  be  safest?’’ 
“How  can  he  be  kept  upright,  pure,  faithful 
and  his  Ohristian  life  strengthened  and  devel¬ 
oped?”  All  true  parents  are  asking  such  ques¬ 
tions  in  these  days,  even  about  their  student 
sons  who  are  professedly  and  truly  Ohristian. 
With  what  more  intense  concern,  even  border¬ 
ing  on  pain,  are  they  asking  them  regarding 
their  boys  who  go  from  home  without  having 
positively  given  themselves  to  Jesus  I  For  all 
fathers  and  mothers  there  is  both  warning  and 
comfort ^in  the  consideration  of  the  relation  of 
the  home  to  Oollege  life. 

The  home  is  a  most  direct  and  important 
factor  in  deciding  the  mental  and  moral  atti¬ 
tude  in  which  the  young  student,  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  his  course,  faces  his  Oollege  life. 
The  feelings  with  which  the  freshman  regards 
his  teachers,  his  work,  his  opportunities  and 
responsibilities,  are  of  the  gravest  importance. 
If,  at  the  opening  of  his  first  term,  he  comes 
to  his  new  life  with  a  deep  desire  to  be  smd  do 
hiB  best ;  with  a  humble  estimate  of  his  own 
importance,  and  yet,  with  a  sense  of  the  vast 
importance  of  his  moral  influence  on  those  who 
for  four  years  are  to  be'.his  comrades  in  the 
close,  personal  relations  of  Oollege  companion¬ 
ship  ;  with  reverence  for  authority ;  with  re¬ 
spect  for  his  teachers ;  with  a  bright,  hopeful, 
manly  purpose  to  be  an  honor  to  his  Oollege 
and  his  home,  many  of  the  dangers  which 
threaten  him  in  the  first  months  of  Oollege  life 
are  either  disarmed  or  reduced  to  their  lowest 
terms.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  begins  his 
Oollege  life  with  the  spirit  of  a  shirk  and  a 
loafer,  indifferent  to  opportunity  and  obliga¬ 
tion,  careless  in  his  bearing  toward  his  teach¬ 
ers,  unmindful  of  the  effect  of  his  way  of  life 
upon  the  Oollege  and  the  home,  with  the  feel¬ 
ing  that  the  easier  time  he  has  the  better,  and 
with  the  self-satisfaction  of  a  freshman  who 
remarked  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  and 
consecrated  teachers  in  New  England,  “Ob, 
yes,  he  may  be  good  enough  but  he’s  rather 
warped,’’  the  dangers  of  student  life  will  for 
him  be  at  their  worst.  While  the  former  is 
able  to  resist  the  beginnings  of  temptation  in 
the  manifold  forms  in  which  it  assails  him, 
the  latter  falls  an  easy  victim  to  them  and  be¬ 


comes,  all  too  quickly,  the  Promethean  captive 
of  bad  habits.  Habits  of  laziness,  formed  by 
neglect  of  Oollega  work,  and  of  dishonesty, 
formed  by  little  but  continued  cheating  in  the 
class-room,  are  greater  dangers  to  the  average 
Oollege  student  of  to-day  than  those  of  drunk¬ 
enness  or  other  forms  of  gross  immorality.  It 
is  true,  there  are  many  students  in  our  Colleges 
who  become  slaves  to  habits  of  gross  immoral¬ 
ity.  They  are,  however,  few  in  proportion  to 
the  total  number  of  Oollege  men,  and  many  of 
them  had  the  beginnings  of  evil  habit  well 
fixed  before  entering  Oollege.  These  glaring 
dangers  and  evils  of  undergraduate  life,  natur¬ 
ally,  attract  attention  and  condemnation. 
More  insidious  than  these,  more  disastrous  to 
larger  numbers  of  Oollege  men,  are  the  tempta¬ 
tions  to  laziness  and  dishonesty.  If  any  criti¬ 
cism  is  to  be  made  npon]the  moral  influences  in 
our  Colleges,  it  is  not  that  they  graduate  some 
men  of  immoral  habits  who  are,  of  course,  a 
menace  to  society  far  greater  than  uneducated 
and  poor  men  of  like  character,  but  that  they 
send  out  into  the  world  many  men  with  irregu¬ 
lar,  shiftless,  lazy  habits  of  work  aud  with 
habits  of  dishonesty  formed  in  the  classroom 
and  in  the  neglect  of  financial  obligations,  who 
are  totally  unfitted  to  meet  either  the  strenuous 
mental  demands  of  business  life  or  the  moral 
obligations  of  citizenship.  It  is  with  reference 
to  these,  the  more  subtle  and  less  heralded 
temptations  of  Oollege  life,  that  the  attitude 
of  mind  with  which  the  student  enters  Oollege 
has  its  chief  importance.  To  gross  sins  no  stu¬ 
dent,  unless  already  bad,  intends  or  desires  to 
yield.  His  danger  is  from  the  less  clearly  la¬ 
beled  sins.  If  he  is  earnest,  teachable,  ambi¬ 
tions,  sincere,  he  will,  at  the  outset,  set  his 
face  against  little  neglects  and  dishonesties. 
If  he  has  come  to  Oollege  with  a  high  ideal  of 
manhood,  impressed  by  his  opportunities  and 
obligation  to  meet  them,  he  will  begin  his 
course  with  the  determination  and  effort  to 
realize  his  ideals  and  meet  nobly  his  opportu¬ 
nity.  He  will  become,  at  the  outset,  identified 
with  the  best  men  of  his  class.  He  will  respond 
to  the  spirit  of  his  teachers.  He  will  start  on 
the  right  road.  He  will  begin  habits  which 
will  daily  influence  him  toward  the  best 
things.  The  other  will  welcome  any  little 
openings  for  escape  from  hard  work.  Laziness 
is  the  rudimentary  form  of  dishonesty.  He 
will  begin  to  cheat.  To  cheating,  he  will  add 
deception  of  his  parents.  From  this  on,  his 
path  is  likely  to  diverge  farther  and  farther 
away  in  almost  any  direction  from  the  standard 
of  true  manhood. 

The  relation  of  the  home  to  the  spirit  in 
which  the  student  begins  his  course  is,  clearly, 
of  the  most  vital  kind.  If  the  spirit  of  the 
home  is  that  of  honest  work,  of  utter  sincerity, 
of  nobility  of  purpose,  of  unselfishness,  of  sim¬ 
ple,  faithful  Ohristian  life,  the  boy  who  goes 
from  it  wili  go  in  that  spirit.  The  exceptions 
to  this  are  few.  A  boy  who  has  lived  in  such 
a  home  for  sixteen  oi  eighteen  years,  even  if 
he  is  not  a  professing  Ohristian,  is  not  likely 
to  leave  it  insensible  to  its  teachings  or  with¬ 
out  a  st.ong  desire  to  do  it  honor.  If  he  leaves 
it  as  a  praying  boy,  it  is  evident  that  the  con¬ 
ceptions  of  life  and  duty  with  which  he  enters 
Oollege  must  be  vital  factors  in  giving  him  the 
right  start  in  his  new  relations.  A  Oollege 
officer  whose  business  it  is  to  personally  meet 
freshmen  and  ask  them  questions  relative  to 
their  church  connections  and  homes  quickly 
comes  to  anticipate  their  replies.  The  very 
bearing  of  the  young  man  declares  the  quality 
of  his  home  and  what  the  Oollege  may  expect 
from  him  at  the  start.  It  is  true,  the  Oollege 


is  responsible  for  the  student,  but  it  is  equally 
true  that  the  home  is  responsible  for  both. 
The  home  is  responsible  for  the  kind  of  a  boy 
the  teacher  receives ;  for  his  spirit  and  motives 
and  point  of  view,  which  will  help  or  hinder 
the  teacher  in  his  work  of  character  building. 
It  is  a  crime  for  a  Oollege  not  to  make  noble 
men  of  some  boys.  It  is  a  miracle  for  them  to 
make  anything  of  some  others.  The  tesMher 
who  receives  a  student  full  of  the  manly  spirit 
of  a  Ohristian  home  is  justly  to  be  criticised 
if  senior  year  finds  that  boy  less  of  a  man  than 
when  a  freshman ;  but  when  he  must  face  in 
the  boy  the  spirit  of  an  nn-Ohristian  and 
worldly  home,  and  perhaps  do  battle  with  in¬ 
fluences  of  godless  grandparents  as  well,  he  is 
hardly  to  be  censured  if  the  boy  is  more  re¬ 
sponsive  to  heredity  than  to  Oollege  environ¬ 
ment. 

If  you  wish  your  boy  to  be  safe  in  Oollege, 
send  him  there  with  that  attitude  toward  his 
teachers,  his  opportunity,  his  obligations  which 
comes  from  the  spirit  of  Ohrist  in  the  home. 
Bar  the  down  hill  path  at  the  start.  Make  the 
home  the  ally  of  the  Oollege.  Give  the  teacher 
of^onr  son  a  student  who  will  require  not  re¬ 
making  but  development,  and  who,  coming 
from  a  home  where  he  has  been  taught  Ohris¬ 
tian  unselfishness  and  manliness,  will  stand  on 
the  threshold  of  his  new  life  in  the  spirit  of 
obedience  and  fidelity. 

Denver,  Colorado. 


CHRISTIAN  ASSURANCE* 

Anson  F.  Attenbnry,  P.D. 

“ A»»v,redl‘j  gathering  that  the  Lord  had  called.” 

— Acts  xvi.  10. 

Ohristian  assurance  is  a  very  large,  a  very 
strange,  a  very  bright,  and  a  very  possible 
something  for  ns.  It  is  the  largest,  strangest, 
brightest  possibility  for  man  upon  earth. 

Just  what  do  we  mean  by  this  phrase,  Chru- 
tian  asturancef  We  sing,  or  used  to  sing,  some¬ 
times. 

Blessed  assurance,  Jesus  Is  mine. 

Oh  what  a  foretaste  of  glory  dlvlnel” 

Some  of  our  fellow  Obristians  have  been 
wont  to  go  into  raptures,  more  in  earlier  days 
than  now,  over  a  happy  certainty  that  they 
were  saved.  It  is  a  great  thing  to  be  sure  that 
yon  are  going  to  heaven,  that  you  are  one  of 
the  elect,  that  yon  are  an  heir  of  God,  joint- 
heir  with  Christ.  That  is  what  Ohristian 
assurance  is  usually  supposed  to  be.  But  I 
think  it  is  something  much  larger  than  that. 
I  think  there  is  something  bigger  and  brighter 
even  than  getting  to  heaven  yourself ;  that  is, 
helping  someone  else  to  get  there.  And  I  think 
there  is  something  bigger  and  brighter  even 
than  this ;  that  is  to  be  so  closely  united  with 
the  great  God  in  will  and  plan  and  life,  so 
thoroughly  pervaded  with  his  Holy  Spirit, 
that  you  want  what  he  wants,  that  yon  go 
where  he  wants  yon  to  go,  that  what  yon  do  is 
as  if  really  it  were  himself  doing  it.  Of  course, 
this  includes  helping  others  to  get  to  heaven— 
for  that  is  what  God  wants  and  does.  And  it 
includes  getting  to  heaven  yourself— for  yon 
are  in  heaven  already,  as  soon  as  yon  enter  this 
God-life  on  earth.  Now,  to  be  sure  that  God 
and  yon  are  thus  one — that  you,  a  little,  sinfni 
inftn,  and  the  Infinite  and  Holy  God,  are  so 
joined  that  he  is  directing  yon,  helping  yon, 
filling  yon,  loving  yon  through  every  step  of 
the  way,  here  and  hereafter— that  is  Ohrisian 
assurance  at  its  largest  and  best. 

Just  that  is  what  Paul  illustrates  in  the  passage 
which  is  our  text.  The  picture  presented  seems 
to  me  sublime.  Paul  was  not  the  only  man 
in  that  company,  but  he  is  the  only  one  for  ns 
to  look  at.  God  knows  the  unknown  Chris¬ 
tians  of  history,  but  we,  here  *and  now,  are 
like  birds  flying  in  the  night— oniy  a  very 

*8ermon  preached  in  the  Park  Presbyterian  Church 
New  York,  October  6, 1901. 
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bright  light  attracts  ns.  Also,  it  is  not  that 
Panl  was  boand  straight  for  heayen,  and  was 
carrying  many  others  with  him  into  the  joy ;  it 
is  rather  that  in  this  scene  we  catch  a  glimpse 
of  the  wonderful,  hidden  unity  of  his  life 
with  God’s  life— such  that  through  the  intri¬ 
cacies  of  his  life  God  was  turning  him  at 
eyery  comer,  God  was  helping  him  through 
all  the  difficulty,  God  was  using  him  to  fulfil 
the  diyine  plan,  and  God  was  shining  heayen 
around  him  at  eyery  step  of  the  way.  And  that 
man  knew  thit.  What  Christian  assurance  is 
this! 

Let  us  take  this  incident  of  our  text,  this 
small  segment  of  the  circle  of  Paul’s  life,  as  a 
particularly  clear  illustration  of  how  God  joins 
a  man  to  himself,  directs  and  uses  a  man,  fills 
a  man  with  a  wonderful  certainty — pours  his 
own  infinite  self  out  through  a  man,  and  at 
the  same  time,  pours  heayen  into  that  man. 

I.  See,  first,  God  and  the  Man  and  the  Work. 

Behind  and  abo^e  this  story,  and  the  whole 
mysterious  story  of  human  life,  and  the  whole 
infinite  story  of  the  great  uniyerse,  is  God. 
God  is  the  ultimate  fact.  But  that  he  is  the 
immediate  and  pressing  fact  in  eyery  moye- 
ment  of  nature,  immediately  concerned  in 
eyery  incident  and  act  of  man,  is  a  great  fact 
that  men  are  learning  only  slowly,  eyen  now. 
Gk>d  is  in  this  story,  in  that  man. 

And  what  a  man!  Probably  of  nnattractiye 
appearance ;  but  one  of  those  rare  souls  that 
flash  in  human  history  as  a  meteor  flashes  in 
the  night.  He  shone  for  his  little  moment  of 
life  with  a  light  that  was  not  only  human,  but 
diyine.  God  led  that  man  up  to  a  great  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  work.  It  was,  perhaps  we  may  say, 
the  great  crisis  of  human  history ;  how  should 
the  life  and  death  of  Christ  be  made  really 
effective  for  mankind?  Apparently  in  God’s 
plan  there  was  needed  a  man,  God-filled,  who 
should  think  out  the  foundation  thoughts  of 
Christian  theology  and  work  out  the  founda¬ 
tion  facts  of  the  Christian  Church.  Paul 
gave  himself  for  that  work— aye,  and  con¬ 
science-stricken  by  the  blaze  of  Christ’s  ap¬ 
pearance  to  him,  near  Damascus,  be  said  to 
his  Master,  “Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have  me  to 
do?’’ 

Professor  Harnack,  in  his  recent  book  on 
Christianity,  quotes  a  previous  and  eloquent 
writer  concerning  Paul: 

“Had  any  one  in  the  first  century  of  our  era 
told  the  Roman  Emperor  that  the  little  Jew 
who  had  come  from  Antioch  as  a  missionary 
would  be  his  best  co-worker,  and  would  put 
the  Roman  Empire  upon  a  permanent  basis,  he 
would  have  beeu  thought  foolish,  yet  he  would 
have  spoken  the  truth.  Paul  brought  new 
strength  to  the  Empire,  and  established  west¬ 
ern  Christian  culture.  The  work  of  Alexander 
the  Great  has  perished ;  the  work  of  Panl  has 
remained.  ’  ’ 

The  incident  of  our  text  is  simply  one  point  in 
the  whole  story — an  instantaneous  photograph 
of  the  obje<'t  in  action.  God,  and  the  man,  and 
the  work! — any  one  of  ns  can,  every  one  of  ns 
should,  put  himself  in  Paul’s  place.  That  is 
for  you  and  me  to  do. 

11.  The  Start. 

Now  see  bow  this  man  Panl  starts  on  this 
particular  part  of  his  great  work.  Turn  back 
for  a  moment  to  the  fortieth  verse  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  chapter,  and  read:  “And  Panl  chose 
Silas  and  departed,  being  recommended  by  the 
brethren  unto  the  grace  of  God.’’  That  was 
Paul’s  start  on  this  wonderful  missionary 
journey.  Connected  with  it  was  a  sad  scene 
of  contention  between  himself  and  the  usually 
lovable  Barnabas.  With  that  dispute  we  have 
nothing  to  do,  now,  except  to  say  that  it  is  in¬ 
finitely  sad  when  Christian  brethren  get  angry 
with  one  another,  and  that  the  best  of  ns  is 
but  weak,  and  that  the  way  in  which  God  en¬ 
dures  our  frailties  and  still  uses  ns  -for  his 


work  Is  beyond  our  thought  and  practice.  But 
notice  in  this  brief  description  of  Paul’s  start, 
a  willing  man,  prayerful  consecration,  deep 
and  courageous  £trust]"in']|^,the£Diyine.^*.Paul 
reached  his^hand  up]  through  'the  cloud,  ];and 
caught  bold  of  God’s  hand,  before  he  started 
— as  a  mountain  pushes  its  peak  through  the 
mist  into  the  sunlight  above.  Evidently  they 
had  some  kind  of  special  prayer-meeting  in 
Antioch,  at  that  time ;  and  Panl  and  the  breth¬ 
ren  together  claimed  God  for  this  enterprise. 
Panl  got  close  to  God,  at  the  start. 

That  is  the  supreme  need  of  any  life,  wher¬ 
ever  it  may  be  going,  whatever  may  be  its 
aim.  I  once  heard  a  remark  something  like 
this — “I  should  think  that  a  man  would  be 
terribly  lonely  without  God.  ’ ’  Ohl  the  infi. 
nite  loneliness  of  some  lives- usually  realized 
by  them,  however,  only  in  some  great  crisis, 
as  sickness  or  death.  And  all  the  time  God  is 
longing  to  come  close,  to  come  into  that  life ; 
only  kept  out  by  the  man’s  own  wilful  closing 
of  the  door  of  the  heart.  “Behold,  I  stand  at 
the  door  and  knock ;  if  any  man  will  open  this 
door  I  will  come  in  to  him,  ’  ’  God  says. 

Our  communion  service  to-day  means,  or 
may  mean,  for  ns  exactly  this  getting  close  to 
God  at  the  start,  that  we  are  trying  to  look  at 
in  Paul’s  life  story.  In  this  feast  we  see,  in 
symbol,  how  God  came  down,  in  Jesus  Christ, 
close  to  man;  the  sweet,  divine  vision  of 
Christ’s  life  comes  before  us- like  a  view  of 
heaven’s  landscape.  In  it  we  see,  in  shadow, 
how  Christ  died  for  man ;  the  sad,  divinely 
tragic  spectacle  of  God’s  self-sacrifice  that  the 
obstacle  of  man’s  sin  might  be  overcome,  and 
that  God  and  man  might  still  clasp  one  another 
over  the  otherwise  impassable  gulf.  In  it 
we  see,  in  promise,  the  divine  presence,  brood¬ 
ing  in  love,  awaiting  our  acceptance— none  the 
Isss  real  and  visible  because  we  can  only  close 
the  eye  and  open  the  heart  to  let  God  thus 
come  close.  And  in  it  we  see,  in  possibility, 
a  peculiarly  favorable  chance  for  that  instan¬ 
taneous  act  of  self-surrender  to  God,  which  is 
the  only  thing  for  which  he  waits,  in  order  to 
come  thus  close  to  any  one  of  ns — just  the  word 
to  him,  “Lord!  you  can  have  me;’’  just  the 
word  that  Panl  uttered,  “Lord!  what  wilt 
thou  have  me  to  do?”  Just  that  one  word  so 
uttered  in  the  secrecy  of  your  heart  to  God 
that  you  will  with  his  help  go  out  and  honestly 
try  to  live  it— just  that  word,  or  only  thought 
— and  God  flashes  into  the  man. 

Oh,  wonderful,  supremely  wonderful  fact! 
A  forgiven,  accepted  man!  God  thus  close  to 
him  I  God  within  him  I  God  to  help  him,  as 
he  sails  out  on  the  venturesome  journey 
ahead!  Thus  Paul  started;  shall  you  and  I 
thus  start  to-day?  Especially  as  to-day  we 
make,  as  it  were,  a  new  beginning  in  our 
Ohnrch  work  together. 

III.  The  Continuance. 

It  was  a  difficult  and  dangerous  journey  that 
Panl  thus  undertook.  In  Gtod’s  plan,  it  in¬ 
volved  the  tremendous  step  of  taking  the  Gos¬ 
pel  of  Christ  from  the  mainland  of  Asia  over 
into  Europe.  We  cannot  say  absolutely  that 
no  believer  in  the  risen  Jesus  had  as  yet  gone 
oven  to  that  continent.  The  origin  of  the 
Christian  Church  at  Rome  is  involved  in  great 
mystery  and  doubt.  But  now  was  tbe  time, 
and  here  was  the  man,  for  the  beginning  of  the 
organized  propaganda  of  the  Christian  Church 
in  that  land.  Ton  and  I  would  at  first  thought 
say  to  ourselves:  Here  is  a  stupendously  im¬ 
portant  piece  of  work  to  be  done,  and  here  is 
the  chosen  man  starting  out  to  do  it  close  with 
God; 'surely  God  will  send  to  him  a  special 
letter  of  directions  as  to  just  how  to  go,  or 
God  will  send  an  unmistakable  angel  with  a 
verbal  message  something  like  this:  Go  first 
through  the  provinces  of  Syria  and  Cilicia,  to 
help  the  infant  churches  there ;  then  go  up  to 
(Continued  on  pane  87.) 


PRESENT  DAY  CONVICTIONS  WfflCH 
NEED  CONFESSIONAL  EXPRESSION,  J 

WlUiam  Adams  Brown  Ph.B. 

It  is  assumed  that  a  Confession  of  Faith  should 
be  really  what  the  name  implies:  not  simply^a 
form  of  words  handed  down  from  the  past,  and 
reverenced  because  of  its  antiquity,  but  a  state¬ 
ment — in  language  sufficiently  clear  and  simple 
to  be  generally  understood- of  the  fundamental 
convictions  which  dominate  the  present  thought 
and  life  of  the  Church. 

This  being  granted,  it  becomes  a  matter  of 
prime  importance  to  determine  what  these 
convictions  are.  We  shall  mention  three  truths, 
prominent  in  the  preaching  of  the  Church, 
which  seem  to  require  clearer  expression  than 
they  have  yet  received  in  our  Confession. 

1.  The  first  is  that  the  God  whom  we  wor¬ 
ship  is  a  present  God.  This  is  no  new  trntb. 
Nearly  two  thousand  years  ago  Paul  gave  it 
striking  utterance  in  his  address  at  Athens, 
when  he  spoke  of  God  as  the  one  in  whom  ‘  ‘  we 
live  and  move  and  have  our  being’’  (Acts  xvii. 
28).  But  it  is  a  truth  which  the  Church  has 
often  forgotten.  God  has  been  represented  as 
a  transcendent  being,  passionless,  self-con¬ 
tained,  inhabiting  some  distant  heaven  from 
which  he  reaches  down  at  intervals  *  to  touch 
the  earth  which  he  has  made,  it  may  be  in 
judgment,  it  may  be  in  mercy.  The  motive 
which  leads  to  this  view  is  a  worthy  one.  It 
is  the  desire  to  magnify  the  greatness  of  God, 
to  exalt  his  majesty.  To  this  end  it  has  seemed 
necessary  to  emphasize  the  separateness  of  God 
from  the  world,  till  the  bond  between  the  two 
has  been  strained  to  the  breaking.  The  abso¬ 
lute  dependence  of  the  creature  is  affirmed, 
but  no  corresponding  basis  is  laid  for  this  de¬ 
pendence  in  the  nature  of  the  Creator.  God 
stands  apart  from  the  universe,  complete  in 
himself.  In  the  words  of  our  Confession,  he 
is  “alone  in  and  onto  himself  all-sufficient, not 
standing  in  need  of  any  creatures  which  he 
hath  made,  nor  deriving  any  glory  from  them ; 
but  only  manifesting  his  own  glory  in,  by, 
unto,  and  upon  them’’  (ii.  2).  For  the  mani¬ 
festation  of  his  glory,  he  has  created  tbe  uni¬ 
verse,  that  he  may  choose  out  of  it  a  certain 
section  to  be  the  sphere  of  bis  mercy  and 
grace,  while  he  leaves  the  rest  to  the  inevita¬ 
ble  destruction  which  its  sin  invites,  for  “the 
praise  of  his  glorious  justice’’  (iii.  7).  Thus 
the  world  is  divided  into  parts,  and  the  uni¬ 
versal  presence  of  God  in  redemptive  love  is 
denied. 

Slowly  but  surely  the  Church  is  breaking 
away  from  this  dualistic  view.  With  Paul,  it 
finds  God. everywhere  present  in  his  world,  and 
in  the  manifold  experiences  which  life  pre¬ 
sents  sees  so  many  sections  of  one  all-embrac¬ 
ing,  wise,  holy,  and  loving  plan. 

Many  causes  have  contributed  to  this  new 
insight.  Modern  science  has  done  its  part, 
with  its  discovery  of  the  indissoluble  inter¬ 
relation  of  all  things.  Philosophy  has  contrib¬ 
uted  its  share,  with  its  profounder  conception 
of  the  Absolute  as  the  immanent  life  of  the 
world.  Ethics  has  had  its  word,  with  its  en¬ 
larged  ideal,  unwilling  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
traditional  division  of  the  secular  and  the  re-- 
ligions,  claiming  all  life  as  kbe  scene  of  moral 
values,  and  the  goal  of  moral  endeavor.  But 
above  all,  the  change  is  due  to  a  deeper  relig¬ 
ions  insight.  Men  have  learned  that  tbe  true 
test  of  greatness  is  not  to  be  found  in  power 
but  in  character,  and  insist  on  pressing  back  of 
the  sovereign  will  of  God  to  his  underlying 
purpose  of  love. 

2.  This  brings  ns  to  our  seconnd  conviction, 
that  the  character  of  God  is  Christ-like.  This, 
too,  is  an  old  truth.  Jesus  expressed  it  in 
John  xiv.  9,  when  he  said  to  Philip,  “He  that 
hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father.’’  John 
gave  it  theological  utterance  in  his  Prologue : 
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“And  the  Word  became  flesh,  and  dwelt  among 
ns  (and  we  beheld  his  glory,  glory  as  of  the 
only  begotten  from  the  Father),  foil  of  grace 
and  tmth“  (i.  14).  Bnt  here  again  this  most 
Ohristian  of  troths  has  fallen  into  the  back- 
gronnd.  To  say  that  God  is  like  Christ  has 
proved  too  great  a  strain  upon  the  faith  of  ffe 
Ohnroh.  *It  has  been  easier  to  say  that  Ohrist 
is  like  what  men  had  hitherto  thought  God  to 
be— a  being  all-powerfnl,  self-centered,  su¬ 
premely  mindful  of  his  own  interests,  “not 
standing  in  need  of  any  creature  which  he  hath 
made,  ’  ’  entering  upon  his  redemptive  purpose 
by  way  of  ao  arbitrary  covenant,  rather  than 
because  of  the  deep  seated  passion  of  his  na¬ 
ture.  Who  cao  recognize  the  face  of  Ohrist  in 
the  definition  of  the  second  chapter  of  our  Oon- 
fession?  Who  would  suspect  the  purpose  of 
Ohrist,  who  was  shut  up  for  his  information 
to  the  stern  language  of  chapter  three,  section 
three? 

Here  again  the  Ohnroh  is  turning  back  to 
the  faith  of  the  New  Testament.  The  Ohrist- 
like  character  of  God  is  the  deepest  conviction 
of  the  Ohristian  pulpit  of  to-day.  We  believe 
that  in  the  life  and  character  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  the  heart  of  God  has  been  made 
clear.  We  dare  to  interpret  the  world  by  what 
we  find  in  him.  We  repudiate  any  statement, 
however  ancient  and  venerable,  which  stands 
in  conflict  with  the  principles  by  which  that 
life  was  lived,  and  for  which  it  was  laid  down. 
It  is  our  joy  to  testify  to  men  that  we  have  a 
God  who  governs  the  world  in  the  spirit  of 
Ohrist ;  who  is  the  just  master,  because  he  is 
the  great  servant,  asking  no  sacrifice  of  which 
he  has  not  already  given  the  example,  sparing 
no  cost  which  the  salvation  of  his  child  may 
require. 

It  is  in  the  interest  of  no  weak  sentimental¬ 
ity  that  we  emphasize  this  truth.  We  believe 
in  the  holiness  of  Ohrist,  and  of  the  God  whom 
Ohrist  reveals.  We  desire  a  revision  of  our 
confessional  statement,  not  because  we  believe 
it  makes  God  too  holy,  but  because  it  does  not 
make  him  holv  enough ;  because  it  represents 
his  gracious  purpose  as  the  choice  of  an  arbi¬ 
trary  will,  and  does  not  gronnd  it  deeply  in 
the  adamantine  rook  of  a  loving  character.  In 
Ohrist  “mercy  and  truth  are  met  together; 
righteousness  and  peace  have  kissed  each  other’  ’ 
(Ps.  Ixxxv.  10).  We  desire  a  oonfessiona 
statement  which  shall  make  this  clear  beyond 
the  peradventnre  of  a  doubt. 

3.  The  third  conviction  which  needs  confes¬ 
sional  expression  is  that  the  Church  exists  to 
serve  and  to  save  the  world.  This  is  a  truth 
which  is  written  large  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  and  whose  fundamental  character  it  is 
impossible  to  exaggerate.  The  Ohnroh  of  the 
New  Testament  is  the  body  of  Ohrist— the  or¬ 
gan  through  which  his  Spirit  makes  itself  felt 
among  men.  It  exists  for  the  same  ends  for 
which  Christ  lived,  namely,  that  it  may  real¬ 
ize  the  redemptive  purpose  of  God  in  the  sal¬ 
vation  of  men.  Its  law  is  service ;  its  great¬ 
ness  is  sacrifice;  its  glory  is  the  cross.  This 
is  the  meaning  of  the  Biblical  doctrine  of  elec¬ 
tion.  To  be  elect  means  to  be  set  apart  of 
God  to  the  Ohrist-like  task  of  serving  and  sav¬ 
ing  men. 

We  have  every  respect  for  the  confessional 
doctrine  of  the  Ohnroh.  It  is  clear  and  strong 
in  its  repudiation  of  sacerdotalism  in  all  its 
forms.  With  all  respect  for  the  institutions 
of  the  visible  Church,  it  recognizes  that  the 
true  Church  is  the  company  of  the  elect— the 
men  and  women  who  have  actually  been  united 
to  Ohrist,  and  are  animated  by  his  Spirit. 
Bnt  when  we  ask  what  is  the  purpose  and  mark 
of  this  election,  the  confessional  statement 
falls  lamentably  short.  We  seek  in  vain  for 
the  note  of  service.  The  missionary  ideal  is 
conspicuous  by  its  absence.  The  Church  is  the 
company  of  those  who  have  been  gathered  out 


of  the  world  that  they  may  enjoy  privileges 
above  their  fellows,  rather  than  the  company 
of  those,  who— in  their  zeal  to  save  men— are 
willing,  if  need  be,  “to  be  anathema  from 
Christ”  for  their  brethren’s  sake  (Rom  ix.  8). 
Here  God  has  been  teaching  ns  many  lessons 
during  the  last  hundred  years  of  missionary 
experience.  A  deeper  insight  into  God’s  love 
for  man  has  wakened  a  new  sense  of  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  proclaiming  that  love'to  all  men.  We 
realize  that  Ohristian  missions  is  'not  an  ap¬ 
pendix  to  the  Gospel,  which  can  be  conven¬ 
iently  added  in  a  supplementary  chapter,  but 
the  very  heart  and  soul  of  the  Gospel  itself. 
The  Church  will  not  be  satisfied,  and  it  ought 
not  to  be  satisfied,  till  this  new  insight  re¬ 
ceives  unmistakable  expression. 

The  present  demand  for  confessional  restate¬ 
ment  is  no  shallow  or  hasty  movement.  It 
does  not  spring  from  theological  indifference 
or  laxity.  It  is  consistent  with  genuine  affec¬ 
tion  for  our  Confession  and  a  profound  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  great  work  which  it  has  done  in 
the  past.  Bnt  it  believes  that  churches,  like 
individuals,  must  live  in  the  present ;  and  that 
God  has  given  to  the  Ohnroh  of  to-day  a  mes¬ 
sage  to  men  which  it  dares  not  neglect.  When 
men  ask  ns  what  it  means  to  be  a  Ohristian  we 
tell  them — as  individuals— that  it  means  to 
obey  Ohrist,  when  he  calls  men  to  forsake  their 
sins  and  follow  him  in  his  work  of  self-sacrifice 
and  service ;  that  it  means  to  trust  the  Father 
whom  he  reveals,  sure  that  in'  him  is  to  be 
found  forgiveness  for  every  sin  and  strength 
for  every  need ;  that  it  means  to  see  in  the 
universe  of  which  he  is  ,  the  Sovereign  the 
gradual  unfolding  of  one  wise,  holy,  and  lov¬ 
ing  plan,  whose  end  is  the  establishment  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God.  These  are  the  truths  which 
—as  individuals- we  believe  and  preach.  Why 
should  we  not  put  them  in  the  forefront  of  our 
public  Confession? 

THE  METHODIST  ECUMENICAL  CON¬ 
FERENCE 

Jesse  Bowman  Yoimg  P.D. 

One  immediate  fruit  of  the  meetings  recently 
held  in  London  has  been  to  afford  a  fresh  em¬ 
bodiment  of  the  moral  unity  of  Anglo-Saxon- 
dom.  Twenty  years  ago  the  first  Ecumenical 
Conference,  then  held  in  London,  yras  melted 
into  singular  unity  by  the  death  of  President 
Garfield.  The  addresses  then  made  at  a  great 
meeting  in  Exeter  Hall,  by  James  Bussell 
Lowell  and  Bishop  Simpson,  have  become  his¬ 
toric,  and  the  effects  produced  by  that  service 
were  world- wide  in  their  scope.  It  has  hap 
pened  by  a  lamentable  coincidence  that  a  simi¬ 
lar  incident  has  occasioned  a  like  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  a  common  grief  and  a  common  woe. 
The  services  held  in  the  Conference,  and  in¬ 
deed  throughout  England,  already  hinted  at 
in  this  correspondence,  can  never  be  forgotten 
by  the  Americans  who  were  permitted  to  take 
part  in  them.  We  can  never  be  persuaded 
hereafter  that  the  heart  of  the  mother-land  is 
not  in  its  right  place  in  relation  to  the  United 
States  of  America.  We  believe  that  this  freshly 
emphasized  unity  of  feeling  will,  so  far  as 
Methodism  is  concerned,  soon  express  itself  in 
movements  for  the  organic  nnificaticn  of  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  leading  Wesleyan  bodies  in  Great 
Britain,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  also,  in  the 
United  States. 

Methodism  and  Higher  Criticism 

Another  significant  and  far-reaobing  fact 
connected  with  the  Conference  is  to  be  found 
in  the  resolute  and  sane  attitude  taken  by  the 
body,  without  a  dissenting  voice,  in  regard  to 
the  critical  study  of  the  Bible.  It  was  refresh¬ 
ing  to  hear  able  scholars  from  both  sides  of  the 
sea  unite  in  utterances  which  showed  that  the 
men  who  spoke  them  are  living  in  the  dawn  of 
the  new  century,  and  are  not  immersed  in 


medievalism.  The  Rev.  Dr.  John  J.  Tigert, 
for  example,  editor  of  the  Methodist  Review 
(Southern)  of  Nashville,  read  a  strong  paper 
on  Biblical  Criticism  and  the  Christian  Faith, 
in  which  he  took  the  gronnd  that  the  critical 
problems  concerning  the  Hexatench  and  Isaiah 
“appear  to  have  been  satisfactorily  solved,” 
and  that  “there  is  essentialjagreement  among 
the  greater  critics  as  to  methods,  grounds  and 
results.  ’  ’  He  declared  that  there  was  no  sign 
of  a  reaction  from  the  conservative  results 
that  have  been  largely  agreed  upon  by  critical 
scholars.  The  Rev.  Dr.  W.  T.  Davison,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church,  a  long 
time  teacher  of  theology,  and  one  of  the  most 
accomplished  men  in  the  Kingdom,  said:  “I 
believe  that  God  is  trying  to  teach  his  Ohnrch 
at  this  hour  by  means  of  historical  and  literary 
criticism  as  he  has  taught  and  guided  it  by 
other  means  in  ages]  past.  ”  |He  declared  that 
the  vital  and  imperishable  and  spiritual  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  word  have  been  more  and  more 
clearly  brought  out  by  the  processes  of  modern 
criticism. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  J.  Agar  Beet,  the  eminent 
commentator,  whose  work  on  Romans  stands 
among  the  best  in  the  world,  said  that  the 
critics  have  given  us  “a  more  intelligible  Bi¬ 
ble,  ’  ’  and  that  it  was  folly  to  strike  out  blindly 
and  nndisoriminatingly  against  them,  lest  we 
should  strike  down  friends  instead  of  foes. 
'Another  speaker  rejoiced  that  there  had  not 
been  heard  in  the  whole  discussion  a  single 
hysterical  shriek  against  higher  criticism.  In 
view  of  the  laggard  attitude  on  this  topic  of 
some  Methodist  would-be  leaders  in  the  United 
States  these  utterances  from  men  on  this  side, 
who  are  staunch  in  their  vital  orthodoxy,  full 
of  evangelistic  zeal,  and  true  as  steel  to  tbe 
essential  elements  of  Ohristian  truth,  are  full 
of  cheer  and  invigoration. 

Nonconformists  in  Great  Britain 

The  unity  of  purpose,  feeling  and  policy 
which  has  recently  brought  the  Nonconformist 
denominations  of  Great  Britain  into  relations 
of  extraordinary  fellowship  was  strikingly 
illustrated  at  one  of  the  sessions  of  the  Confer¬ 
ence  held  for  the  express  object  of  receiving 
deputations  from  various  dissenting  bodies. 
The  meeting  occurred  in  St.  James  Hall,  Pioa- 
dilly,  where  for  several  years  on  Sunday  even¬ 
ings  Hugh  Price  Hughes,  Mark  Guy  Pearse, 
and  their  co-workers  have  carried  on  their  great 
West  London  Mission  services.  The  place  was 
crowded  with  an  audience  of  over  three  thou¬ 
sand,  and  the  meeting  overflowed  with  enthu¬ 
siasm.  This  citation  from  the  official  greeting 
sent  from  the  recently  constituted  United  Free 
Church  of  Scotland  will  suggest  something  of 
the  warmth  and  exuberance  of  the  fellowship 
that  wasisymbolized  and  deepened  in  tbe  service : 

In  the  earlier  history  of  our  churches  the  ten¬ 
dency  was  to  exclusiveness.  Each  Evangelical 
Church  was  disposed  to  believe  that  the  full 
and  most  effective  exhibition  of  the  Gospel 
could  be  made  only  on  the  lines  of  its  dis¬ 
tinctive  characteristics  and  polity.  Hence 
came  an  attitude  of  antagonism  between 
churches,  and  a  desire  to  proselytise.  It  is 
now  understood  that  while  the  faith  of  each 
Church  finds  its  most  effective  scope  within 
its  own  lines,  the  proper  attitude  of  Evangeli¬ 
cal  Churches  to  each  other  is  that  of  friendly 
and  loving  recognition.  They  are  not  to  stand 
face  to  face  as  rivals  and  antagonists,  bnt 
shoulder  to  shoulder,  that  they  may  present  a 
united  front  to  tbe  unbelieving  and  ungodly 
powers  by  which  they  are  surrounded.  Most 
heartily  do  we  endorse  tbe  statement  in  the 
Address  from  the  Wesleyan  Conference  to  our 
Union  Assembly  in  October  last:  “Both  in  the 
Old  World  and  in  the  New  the  Presbyterian 
and  the  Methodist  Churches  have  had  commit¬ 
ted  to  them  in  the  Providence  of  God  a  great 
and  solemn  responsibility  for  the  safe-guarding 
of  that  Evangelical  faith  by  which  and  for 
which  as  churches  we  live.  For  its  sake,  and 
for  the  sake  of  the  word  that  needs  it,  shall 
not  tbe  children  of  John  Knox  and  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  John  Wesley  oin  in  a  solemn  league 
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and  ooTenant  to  defend  it  against  all  its  ene¬ 
mies,  to  proclaim  it  to  all  mankind?” 

The  Rev.  Dr.  W.  Boss  Taylor,  Ez-Moderator 
of  this  Ohnrch,  who  brought  the  greetings, 
made  an  address  which  was  heartily  cheered, 
mainly  daelling  on  the  blessings  that  had  al¬ 
ready  come  to  Scotland  through  the  coalescence 
of  the  two  Presbyterian  denominations  which 
lire  now  so  happily  blended  into  one,  and  in  an 
apt  and  tastfnl  way  suggesting  that  Methodism 
might  wisely  heal  its  divisions  and  come  to¬ 
gether  into  a  similar  unity  of  organism.  He 
said: 

”I  do  not  know  what  your  divisions  are. 
Althongh  1  have  been  bred  and  born  a  theolo¬ 
gian,  I  do  not  know  what  there  is  to  keep  yon 
apart;  bnt  sure  I  am  that  if  yon  follow  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  good,  cautions,  canny  Scotch  peo¬ 
ple,  and  get  yonr  best  men  round  a  table  to 
consider  bow  yon  are  to  adjust  yonr  differ¬ 
ences,  and  to  get  all  into  one  in  Christ  Jesus, 
you  will  find,  as  we  found,  that  difficulties 
disappear.  You  will  find  that  though  there 
may  be  a  certain  latitude  necessary  with  re¬ 
gard  to  local  arrangements  and  all  that,  there 
is  nothing  to  hinder  men  swamping  all  their 
sectarian  divisions  and  saying,  '  We  will  be 
one  army  of  the  living  God.  ’  Let  me  say  fur¬ 
ther,  before  I  sit  down,  that  the  longer  1  live 
the  more  I  feel  that  there  is  nothing  to  hinder 
Presbyterians  and  Methodists - ” 

Here,  in  the  midst  of  his  sentence  the  cheers 
broke  out  tumultuously,  so  that  the  closing 
words  were  lost,  and  we  cannot  tell  what  sort 
of  a  union  the  eminent  Scottish  leader  was 
about  to  propose. 

From  the  National  Free  Church  Council  an 
address  was  also  read,  the  spirit  of  which  may 
be  inferred  from  this  excerpt: 

We  observe  with  great  satisfaction  the  evi¬ 
dences  in  both  hemispheres  of  yonr  marvelous 
growth,  not  only  in  numbers  bnt  in  resources, 
a  signal  illustration  of  which  we  recognize  in 
the  courage  which  inaugurated  and  the  energy 
and  liberfdity  which  carried  through  to  suc¬ 
cess  so  many  Twentieth  Century  Funds ;  we 
congratulate  yon  also  on  the  high  place  many 
of  yonr  representatives  are  taking  in  the  ranks 
of  scholarship  and  authorship ;  and  it  is  with 
special  thankfulness  we  note  the  evidence  that 
you  still  maintain  the  old  spirit  of  the  fathers 
of  yonr  Church  in  the  determination  that  to 
the  poor,  especially,  the  Gospel  should  be 
preached.  With  that  freedom  and  readiness  of 
adaptation  to  varying  circumstances  which 
have  been  a  special  note  of  Methodism,  yon 
have  taken  the  lead  in  the  adaptaion  of  new 
methods  of  commending  the  Gospel  to  the 
masses  of  the  people,  and  by  the  establishment 
of  special  Missions  in  great  centres  of  popula¬ 
tion,  which  are  giving  a  fresh  impulse  to  the 
work  of  evangelization  everywhere. 

Representing  as  we  do  a  great  Federation  of 
Evangelical  Christians,  we  recognize  with 
thankfulness  the  true  catholicity  of  the  Meth¬ 
odist  Church— its  readiness  to  acknowledge  as 
brethren  all  who  are  truly  loyal  to  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  to  co-operate  with  them  in 
every  endeavor  to  promote  the  cause  of  right¬ 
eousness  and  truth,  as  proof  of  which  we  may 
refer  to  the  great  service  rendered  to  this  Fed¬ 
eration  by  men  of  light  and  ieading  from  vari¬ 
ous  branches  of  the  Methodist  family. 

In  support  of  this  greeting  the  Rev.  Dr.  John 
Clifford,  a  shining  light  among  the  Baptists^ 
delivered  an  address  full  of  evangelistic  fire, 
which  deeply  moved  his  audience.  Take  this 
specimen  as  indicative  of  the  tone  and  charac¬ 
ter  of  his  speech : 

The  Spectator  described  yon  the  other  day 
as  an  Imperial  Church.  That  is  too  narrow 
for  you!  You  are  far  more  than  an  Imperial 
Church — you  are  a  Catholic  Church,  a  true 
Catholic  Church!  I  rejoice  in  yonr  great 
numbers,  yo!?r  thirty  millions  of  adherents. 
But  I  do  not  count  them  your  best  possession. 
I  rejoice  in  tbe  tremendous  grip  you  have  got 
of  the  world’s  wealth— and  1  wish  we  Baptists 
had  some  of  it.  Bnt  what  I  rejoice  in  most  is 
yonr  ideas ;  your  ideas  are  universal,  and  yonr 
spirit  is  in  accord  with  ths  universality  of 
yonr  ideas.  As  a  lad  I  was  taught  by  my 
grandn^other— who  was  a  good  Methodist — that 
yon  stood  for  three  great  universalities;  the 
universality  of  the  love  of  God,  a  love  for  all 


men  everywhere,  white  and  black,  black  and 
white;  the  universality  of  the  sacrifice  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  a  provision  not  made  for  a 
limited  few,  bnt  made  for  the  whole  of  man¬ 
kind,  so  that  the  whole  world  might  come  to 
the  heart  of  God ;  and  the  university  of  the 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Spirit  given  to 
oonvince  the  world  of  sin  and  righteousness 
and  of  jndgment,  and  to  bring  all  men  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins  and  the 
regenerating  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  These 
ue  yonr  great  ideas,  and  these  ideas  make 
yonr  Ecumenical  Conference  really  Ecumeni¬ 
cal.  It  has  to  be  remembered  by  ns  that  when 
John  Wesley  said,  “The  world  is  my  parish,” 
he  was  not  talking  geography— he  was  breath¬ 
ing  the  very  spirit  of  his  religion — he  was  ut¬ 
tering  the  great  heart  of  the  Christianity  of 
Jesus  Christ. 

Greetings  were  also^eard  from  the  Moravian 
body,  to  which  John  Wesley  was  so  greatly  in¬ 
debted  for  spiritual  illumination  in  his  earlier 
struggles,  and  from  a  Huguenot  congregation 
at  Canterbury — a  church  which  used  to  wel¬ 
come  Wesley  in  person  to  its  pulpit— and  from 
the  Salvation  Army.  The  "welcome”  from 
the  latter  organization  was  spoken  by  Commis¬ 
sioner  Coombes,  who]notwith8tanding  the  late¬ 
ness  of  the  hour  and  the  eminence  of, the  speak¬ 
ers  who  had  preceded  him  showed  himself 
master  of  the  situation.  ^His  clear,  ringing 
voice,  straightforward  aim,  simplicity  of  spirit 
and  genuine  unction]  helped  him  to  bring  a 
noble  message  whioh]reached]the  heart  of  all 
who  were  there. 

Bishop  John  W.  Hamilton  'of  San  Francisco^ 
and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Phillips,  an  Afro-American 
delegate,  made  stirring  and  eloquent  replies  in 
behalf  of  the’  Conference  to  these  f noble  ad¬ 
dresses,  which  fittingly  symbolized  the  unity 
of  spirit  now  characterizing  the  dissenting  de¬ 
nominations  of  the]mother,]oonntry. 

Spiritual  Vitality 

The  question.  Is  :Methodisml 'retaining  its 
spiritual  vitality?  was  edifyingly  treated  by 
tbe  Rev.  Dr.  C.  B.  Mitchell  of  Cleveland,  the 
Rev.  W.  J.  Williams  of  Australia  and  Bishop 
Granbery  of  Southern  Methodism.  All  took 
an  optimistic  view  of  the  situation,  wisely 
concluding,  as  it  seemed  to  ns,  that  althongh 
methods  and  forms  had  changed  since  the  days 
of  the  itinerant  fathers, ;  yet  j^Metbodism  has 
"no  need  to  mourn  a  vanished  glory.”  We 
stand  under  a  brightening  sky,  said  one  speaker ; 
"we  are  borne  forward  by  the  tide  of  a  deep¬ 
ening  spiritual  life.  ”  We  may  attempt  in  a 
following  letter  to  sum  up  some  further  and 
final  impressions  of  this  remarkable  Confer¬ 
ence.  _ 

THE  NEW  EVANGELISM 

MUton  S.  Llttleefield,  D.D. 

The  Church  to  be  not  the  less  a  herald,  bnt 
the  more  a  friend;  to  fulfill  the  mission  of  the 
Church  through  individual  consecration;  to 
save  through  social  service  and  by  the  quiet 
ministries  of  sympathy  and  of  friendliness;  to 
be  glad  for  any  endowment  but  to  value  it  only 
asjthe  means  of  enriching  another’s  life ;  to 
see  in  every  obligation  the  opportunity  of  ac¬ 
complishing  a  Father’s  purpose ;  by  every-day 
faithfulness  to^reveal 'the  sacredness  of  com¬ 
mon  life  and  tbe  spiritual  significance  of  com¬ 
mon  tasks;  to  believe  in  the  supremacy  of  love 
and  to  obey  the  law  of  the  cross ;  this  is  a  pro¬ 
gram  for  a  new  evangelism. 

New  York  City. 


The  Christian  who  pays  twenty-five  cents 
for  a  cake  worth  forty- five  cents  at  a  church 
festival  and,  at  the  same  time,  fiatters  himself 
that  in  so  doing  he  is  giving  something  to  help 
along  the  cause  of  Christ  and  to  build  up  the 
church,  has  not  learned  the  A.  B.  C.  of  true 
Christian  benevolence.  A  like  principle  prac¬ 
ticed  in  the  business  world  would  be  consid¬ 
ered  senseiess  and  ^would  soon  cause  financial 
ruin. 


Ministerial  Personals 


The  First  Church  of  Boone,  la.,  has  extended 
a  call  to  tbe  Rev.  F.  E.  Smiley  of  Twenty- 
third  Avenne  Church,  Denver,  Col. 

The  First  Church  of  Gloucester  City,  N.  J., 
has  called  tbe  Rev.  John  M.  Davies  D.D.  of 
Philadelphia,  to  succeed  tbe  late  Dr.  Henry 
Reeves. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  E.  Freed,  formerly  of  Cam¬ 
den,  was  installed  over  the  Scott  Church,  Lack  - 
awanna  Presbytery,  on  September  25. 

The  Rev.  J.  A.  MoGreaham  has  accepted  a 
call  to  Grace  Church,  Saginaw,  Mich. 

The  Rev.  David  Mills  D.D.  has  resigned  the 
Disston  Memorial  Church  of  Tacony,  Pa 

The  Rev.  A.  W.  McGlathlan  of  St.  Joseph, 
Mo.,  has  accepted  the  call  to  the  pastorate  of 
the  church  in  Savannah,  Mo. ,  and  entered  upon 
the  work. 

The  Rev.  J.  Gray  Bolton  ‘  D.  D.  pastor  of 
Hope  Church,  has  been  elected  President  of  the 
Phiadelpbia  Union  of  the  Brotherhood  of  An¬ 
drew  and  Philip. 

The  address  of  the  Rev.  D.  B.  Rogers  has  been 
changed  from  Philadelphia  to  Oanonsburg,  Pa. 

The  Rev.  Herbert  Thomson  has  resigned  the 
church  at  Wilbur,  Washington,  because  of  ill 
health. 

Dr.  Frederick  B.  Savage,  for  twenty-four 
years  pastor  of  the  Union  Church,  Newburgh, 
N.  Y.,  resigned  September  8. 

The  Rev.  J.  L.  Countermine  of  Natronal 
Pa.,  has  accepted  a  call  to  Glendale,  Ore. 

The  Rev.  Paul  J.  Stonaker  of  Zelienople, 
Pa.,  has  accepted  a  call  to  Highland  Park 
Church,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  vacant  for  some 
months  past. 

The  Rev.  Floyd  T.  Voris,  Professor  of  Phy¬ 
sios  and  Chemistry  at  Buena  Vista  College, 
Storm  Lake,  la.,  has  removed  to  New  York 
City,  to  pursue  graduate  work  at  Columbia 
University.  His  address  is  529  WestjOns"  Hun¬ 
dred  aud  Twenty-third  street. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Sylvester  Welty  was  in¬ 
stalled  as  pastor  of  Portland  and  Upper  Mt. 
Bethel  Presbyterian  Churches  at  Portland,  Pa. , 
Wednesday,  October  2,  1901.  Tbe  Revs.  John 
F.  Pollock,  James  Y.  Little  D.D.,  and  Francis 
H.  Laird  took  part  in  the  services. 

The  address  of  the  Rev.  A.  P.  Bissel  Ph.  D. , 
D.D.  is  changed  from  Valcour,  N.  Y.,  to  Col¬ 
umbus,  O.,  835  Franklin  avenue.  Any  church 
may  secure  his  service,  either  for  a  single  Sun¬ 
day  or  with  view  to  a  more  permanent  engage¬ 
ment. 

The  Rev.  Frank  M.  Sneed  D.D.  of  St.  Louis 
has  been  called  to  pass  through  a  double  afflic¬ 
tion  in  the  loss  of  both  father  and  mother. 
Mrs.  Mary  J.  Sneed  died  at  her  home  near 
Sedalia  on  October  1,  and^there  about  twelve 
hours  later  Capt.  John  M.  Sneed  breathed  his 
last.  It  was  in  Dr.  Sneed’s  church  that  the 
General  Assembly  of  1900  met,  and  all  who 
were  there  present  brought  away  the  pleasant¬ 
est  memories  of  their  kindly  host.  Pastor 
Sneed. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  E.  Freed  was  installed  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  Scott  Church,  Sherman,  Wayne 
County,  Pa.,  Wednesday  evening,  September 
25,  by  a  Committee  of  Lackawanna  Presbytery. 
The  Rev.  L.  W.  Church  of  Halstead  presided 
and  asked  the  constitutional  questions,  and 
also  gave  the  charge  to  the  pastor;  the  Rev. 
William  Hollinshed  of  Forest  City  preached 
the  sermon,  aud  the  Rev.  Edmond  E.  Riley  of 
Susquehanna  gave  the  charge  to  the  people. 
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MAETERLINCK’S  LIFE  OF  THE  BEE* 

Pew  books  pnblished  this  year  have  made 
snoh  an  impression  on  their  readers  as  this 
new  volume  by  Maeterlinck,  The  surprise  and 
wonder  of  the  book  has  been  so  great  as  possi¬ 
bly  to  have  given  some  color  of  plansibility  to 
the  cruel  fiction  as  to  the  author’s  condition, 
that  was  so  promptly  and  so  effectnally  nipped 
in  the  bnd. 

Yet  there  is  substantially  very  little  in  this 
book  that  is  new.  Maeterlinck  is  himself  an 
original  student  of  the  Bee,  and  has  been  for 
many  years.  His  book  is  full  of  his  own  obser¬ 
vations.  That  is  the  charm  and  freshness 
which  makes  the  book.  Yet  the  story  is  not  a 
new  one.  Huber,  blind  though  he  was,  man¬ 
aged  to  find  out  most  of  it  and  put  it  in  his 
book,  that  most  wonderful  repertory  of  discov¬ 
ery  that  was  ever  put  together  by  a  man  who 
had  to  see  through  the  eyes  of  another.  The 
later  marvels  of  the  story,  snoh  as  the  almost 
incredibly  romantic  experience  on  which  our 
author  has  built  his  fascinating  chapter.  The 
Nuptial  Plight,  are  all  in  “Biichner,  ”  and 
few  of  their  features  have  not  been  more  or 
less  earnestly  denied  and  reaffirmed  in  the  very 
considerable  literature  on  the  subject,  for  to 
say  nothing  of  that  inveterate  observer,  Aris¬ 
totle,  and  Virgil  the  poet  of  bucolic  nature, 
there  has  been  a  genuine  science  of  the  bee 
since  the  Dutchman,  Jan  Swammerdam,  died 
at  Amsterdam  more  than  hundred  years 
ago. 

All  this  makes  greater  the  wonder  that 
Maeterlinck  should  have  been  able  of  snoh 
familiar  materials  to  construct  a  book  with  so 
much  in  it  to  surprise  and  delight  the  culti¬ 
vated  world. 

But  he  has  unquestionably  done  it ;  and  done 
it  by  telling  bis  story  with  the  simplicity  and 
directness  of  nature  herself,  and  with  no  at¬ 
tempt  to  invent  anything  more  romantic  than 
the  reality  or  to  give  any  freer  scope  to  his 
imagination  than  was  required  to  put  what 
be  had  to  say  before  his  readers  in  the  most 
vivid  manner. 

Yet  for  twenty  years  M.  Maeterlinck  has 
been  a  keeper  and  student  of  bees.  He  refrains 
from  scientific  discussion  in  this  volume  only 
because  he  is  reserving  his  notes  and  experi¬ 
ments  for  a  more  technical  work,  which  he  in¬ 
timates  he  has  in  preparation. 

Meantime  the  facts  as  presented  now  are  as 
accurate  as  he  can  make  them  and  related  in 
a  much  more  lively  fashion  and  interspersed 
with  a  great  deal  more  of  the  semi-moralizing 
reflection,  which  as  we  have  known  him  hith¬ 
erto  would  seem  to  be  more  characteristic  of 
his  pen  than  studies  in  ntitural  history  of  any 
kind. 

The  book  covers  the  whole  life  of  the  bee, 
the  development  of  the  individual,  in  the  three 
varieties  or  classes  found  in  the  hive,  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  swarm,  the  organization  of  the 
hive,  the  queens,  the  mysteries  of  birth  and 
of  the  procreation  of  the  hive,  the  massacre  of 
the  drones,  and  the  general  police,  politics  and 
ethics  of  the  city. 

The  story  is  told  everywhere  with  the  charm 
of  literary  finish  and  imaginative  style,  and 
appeals  to  the  reader  with  all  the  fascination 
of  romantic  reality. 

The  attentive,  or  perhaps  we  should  say,  the 
critical  reader  will  note,  be-sprinkling  the  text, 
indications  that  the  author’s  mind  is  not  so 
wholly  free  from  a  definite  theoretic  purpose 
as  it  might  seem  at  first  sight  to  be,  and  that 
the  deepest  note  in  the  book  is  neither  litera- 

*The  life  of  the  Bee.  By  Maurice  Meeterlinck.  Trans- 
ated  by  Alfred  Sutro.  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company.  $1.50. 


tnre  nor  natural  history,  but  the  exploitation 
of  a  hopeless,  rayless  and  chaotic  agnostic  ma¬ 
terialism. 

His  conception  of  nature  is  wholly  and 
grossly  materialistic.  He  writes  of  life  as 
"The  extraordinary  fluid  which  we  call  life,” 
and  deflnes  it  as  "the  fluid  which  animates  ns 
equally  with  all  the  rest,  which  produces  the 
very  thoughts  that  judge  it,  and  the  feeble 
voice  that  attempts  to  tell  its  story.”  The 
book  though  mythical  in  tone  and  style  is  an¬ 
other  striking  example, of  the  facile  lapse  of  the 
mystic  into  materialistic  moods  of  thinking. 

He  flnds  no  order,  plan,  or  purpose  in  nature 
anywhere,  in  man  or  bees,  muon  less  of  moral 
purpose.  Having  impoverished  the  conception 
of  reason  by  stripping  it  of  the  gift  of  freedom 
and  denying  to  it  the  fact  of  responsibility,  he 
flnds  the  coast  clear  for  the  reiteration  of  what 
we  believe  to  be  his  fundamental  thesis,  that 
the  bees  share  the  endowment  of  intellect  and 
reason  in  the  same  sense,  though  not  to  the 
same  degree,  as  man.  He  has  to  admit  that 
the  greatest  of  the  naturalists,  as  Darwin  and 
Lubbock,  are  asainst  him  on  this  point.  But 
this  only  prompts  him  to  a  keener  vindication 
of  his  position  by  playing  off  the  extraordinary 
intelligence  of  the  bees  against  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  lapses  of  reason  in  man.  This  is  an  old 
and  poor  sophistry  which  seems  to  cling  to  the 
materialistic  line  of  discussion.  It  is  weakened 
by  every  grain  of  strength  added  to  the  proof 
that  each  individual  bee  has  in  him  an  impulse 
to  a  certain  uniform  line  of  rational  conduct. 
The  uniformity  of  the  impulse  is  the  fatal 
point  in  the  argument.  Freedom  is  the  char¬ 
acterizing  feature  in  human  reason,  and  free¬ 
dom  implies  individual  action  and  individual 
variation. 

It  implies  it  in  a  far  deeper  and  more  radical 
sense  than  M.  Maeterlinck  recognizes  in  the 
insignifloant  examples  of  choice  and  initiative 
on  the  part  of  the  bees,  adduced  by  him.  M. 
Maeterlinck,  however  delightful  in  his  literary 
workmanship  and  in  his  story  of  the  bees,  is  a 
failure  when  he  attempts  the  problem  of  philos¬ 
ophy.  The  point  of  his  moralizing  is  that  the 
attempt  to  find  rational  plan  or  moral  order 
in  the  universe  is  and  forever  must  be  a  failure. 
It  is  small  wonder  that  wrapped  in  the  despair 
of  this  ultimate  conclusion  he  finds  in  Nature 
no  touch  of  that  eternal  youth  or  radiant 
springing  hope  which  faith  in  the  moral  order 
of  the  universe  brings  with  it,  but  only  an  in¬ 
finite  perplexity  ^brooded  over  by  an  infinite 
sadness. 

Orations  and  Essays  of  Edward  John  Phelps, 
Diplomat  and  Statesman.  Edited  by  J. 
O.  McOnllongh.  With  a  Memoir  by  John 
W.  Stewart.  Harper  and  Brothers.  |3  50. 

To  many  of  its  readers  this  collection  of  Ora¬ 
tions  and  Essays  will  be  a  surprise.  We  are 
safe  in  anticipating  that  to  all  of  them  it  will 
be  a  very  great  satisfaction.  When  Edward 
John  Phelps  died  last  spring,  although  he  had 
been  Minister  Plenipotentiary,  outside  of  Great 
Britain,  of  his  native  New  England,  and  away 
from  the  metropolitan  centres  of  the  country, 
little  more  was  known  of  him  than  the  ereat 
offices  of  trust  and  of  state  he  had  held.  This 
volume  is  really  the  first  adequate  revelation 
that  has  been  made  of  the  man  in  the  full  scope 
and  variety  of  his  gifts  and  endowments. 

It  reveals  him  above  all  else  in  the  character 
of  a  lawyer,  but  of  that  rare,  large  and  useful 
class  who,  in  the  happy  phrase  employed  by 
Governor  Stewart  in  his  introductory  Memoir, 
are  not  "case  lawyers,”  but  "who  could  ana¬ 
lyze  and  generalize  equally  well,  and  make  bis 
way,  through  intricacies  which  puzzle  and  con¬ 
found  the  mere  case  lawyer,  to  the  funda¬ 
mental  principle  which  solves  the  problem.” 
Some  of  the  Orations  in  this  collection,  espec¬ 
ially  those  on  Law  and  the  Oonstitntion,  rise 
to  the  character  and  dignity  of  public  services. 


comparable  for  example,  with  Webster’s  reply 
to  Hayne.  The  Address  before  the  Pbilosopbi- 
oal  Institution  at  Edinburgh  in  November, 
1886,  is  one  of  those  grand  educative  pieces  of 
work  which  should  never  be  forgotten,  bnt 
stand  and  be  read  to  clear  up  the  confusions  of 
coming  generations  of  civilized  men. 

All  these  addresses  on  our  constitutional  and 
legal  system  are  eminently  public  services,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  conception  of  the  relation  of  law 
to  popular  sovereignty.  Nothing  can  be  sounder 
in  public  ethics  than  the  view  of  the  relation 
between  the  Supreme  Oourt  and  the  Sovereign¬ 
ity  of  the  People  in  the  address  at  the  Oenten- 
nial  Celebration  of  the  Federal  Judiciary,  in 
February  last  year,  at  New  York,  or  in  the 
tribute  to  Ohief  Justice  Marshall.  There  is 
great'moral  grandeur  in  all  these  addresses  and 
perhaps  even  more  in  the  address  on  the  Rela¬ 
tion  of  Law  to  Justice.  The  ability  to  deal 
with  problems  that  have  become  confused  in 
popular  discussion  and  straighten  out  their 
knots  has  a  splendid  illustration  in  the  paper 
on  The  Choice  of  Presidential  Electors,  and  in 
the  magnificent  piece  of  independent  politics 
pnblished  in  the  criticism  on  his  own  pol¬ 
itical  chief,  the  paper  on  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

In  all  these  examples,  we  see  in  Mr.  Phelps 
the  best  traditions  uf  the  American  Bar.  Those 
traditions  were  a  part  of  his  inheritance  and 
were  incorporated  into  his  personality.  His 
father  was  a  regal  personality  on  the  Supreme 
Bench  of  Vermont,  and  for  more  than  two 
terms  in  the  United  States  Senate.  He  grew 
up  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  Bench  and  the  Bar 
and  of  the  Federal  Senate  and  in  the  brightest, 
best  and  most  strennnus  life  of  New  England. 
His  home  was  a  centre  of  the  public  men  and 
patriotism  of  Vermont.  His  father  towered 
before  the  people  of  Vermont  in  the  regal 
grace  and  dignity  of  his  Websterian  oratory 
and  more  than  Websterian  stature.  Governor 
Stewart,  a  younger  bnt  life-long'friend,  recalls 
in  his  brief  Memoir  among  the  enthusiasms  of 
his  life,  the  brilliant  rise  of  this  young  man 
to  his  foremost  place  at  the  Vermont  Bar  and 
his  steady  career  since  without  one  break  or 
faltering  step  to  the  day  he  died,  known  and 
honored  as  few  public  men  have  been  in  the 
very  highest  circles  of  l<'rance.  Great  Britain 
and  this  country.  His  closing  argument  in  the 
Behring  Sea  case  extended  through  eleven  days 
and  covers  three  hundred  and  twenty-five 
pages  in  the  official  report.  Bnt  what  won  the 
high  applause  of  the  President  of  the  court 
was  the  same  quality  which  distinguished  him 
in  all  the  selections  in  this  collection. 

They  recall  him  in  the  character  of  a  lawyer, 
and  it  is  one  of  their  best  points  that  they  do, 
but  it  is  in  the  larger,  fundamental,  judicial 
relations  of  the  lawyer  that  we  see  him ;  in 
those  great  functions  of  the  legal  mind  which 
led  Governor  Stewart,  opposed  in  politics  as 
he  is,  to  say  that  he  would  have  made  an  ad¬ 
mirable  Ohief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Oourt 
and  would  have  been  appointed  "bnt  for  the 
interference  of  a  miserable  political  cabal.  ” 

The  selections  cover  a  wide  range  of  subjects, 
professional,  diplomatic  and  biographic,  ending 
with  a  telling  example  of  his  literary  work¬ 
manship,  and  brightened  with  a  few  specimens 
of  his  contagious  wit  and  humor,  without 
which  no  collection  could  be  really  character¬ 
istic  of  the  man. 


j  BooK.  Notes  j 

An  Expoiition  of  Old  Teitament  Sacrifices,  by 

the  Rev.  D.  McEensie  B.A.  of  Toronto.  This 
discussion  of  the  scriptural  idea  of  sacrifice  is 
based  on  a  series  of  sermons  delivered  by  the 
author  in  his  own  pnlpit.  The  subject  is  dis¬ 
cussed  thoroughly,  from  an  ideal,  theoretic, 
and  historical  point  of  view,  and  especially 
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with  reference  to  prefigurations  and  adnmbra- 
tions  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  in  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament.  One  by  one  with  reverent  care  the 
Old  Testament  sacrifices  are  examined,  and 
their  inner  siKnificance  ascertained.  The 
natural  calmination  of  the  book  is  in  the  clos¬ 
ing  chapter  on  The  Sacrifice  of  Christ,  which 
though  not  strictly  expository  is  a  close  stndy 
of  oar  Lord’s  sacrifice  under  the  terms  and  in 
the  light  of  the  Old  Testament  sacrifices.  This 
is  the  real  point  and  value  of  the  book,  as  it 
opens  to  the  author  his  opportunity  for  bring¬ 
ing  out  the  full  application  of  the  moral  laws 
by  which  God  governs  the  world  and  their  re¬ 
lation  to  the  work  of  Ohrist.  It  is  a  strong 
and  helpful  book.  (William  Briggs,  Toronto. 
11.26.) 

Highways  and  Byways  oj  Music,  by  Hugh  A. 
Olarke,  Musical  Doctor,  Professor  of  Music, 
University  of '  Pennsylvania.  This  booklet  is 
the  charming  outfiow  from  a  mind  stored  with 
the  spoils  of  strenuous  study.  It  is  a  compan¬ 
ion  volume  to  Music  and  the  Comrade  Arts,  by 
the  same  author.  It  is  a  series  of  six  essays 
on  the  history  of  music  as  an  art  in  which  the 
grave  is  lighted  up  with  the  gay  and  the  whole 
done  with  a  light  hand  and  bright  touch  which 
suggests  that  the  author  is  not  unmindful  of 
the  maxim  that  the  end  of  all  art  is  to  give 
pleasure.  The  chapters  on  Literary  Men  and 
Music  and  Some  Curiosities  of  Musical  History 
are  entertaining  enough  to  support  this  impres¬ 
sion  while  "The  Teutonic  element  in  music" 
is  a  fine  attempt  to  strike  the  balancejbetween 
the  different  races  which  have  claimed  the 
first  rank  in  the  development  of  music.  The 
closing  chapter  is  a  remarkably  sane  brief  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  future  of  the  musical  situation 
with  just  that  kind  and  amount  of  sugges¬ 
tion  as  to  the  future  of  music  which  is  re¬ 
quired  for  the  intelligent  appreciation  of  it  in 
the  present.  (Silver,  Bnrdett.  75  cents. ) 

An  Highway  There,  by  William  Campbell 
Scofield.  We  have  recently  called  attention  to 
an  interesting  volume  by  Mr.  Scofield  on  The 
Bible  History  of  Answered  Prayer.  The  pres¬ 
ent  volume  has  a  similar  practical  aim  and  is 
an  attempt  to  bring  the  Word  of  life  home  in 
its  plain  sincerity  to  the  bosom  thought  of  men. 
It  is  the  Gospel  pressed  home  with  great  sim¬ 
plicity  and  seriousness  and  by  one  who  has 
consecrated  his  own  life  to  this  work.  (Re veil. 
11.26.) 

Christianity  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  (The 
Boston-Lowell  Lectures  for  1900),  by  George 
C.  Lorimer,  Minister  at  Tremont  Temple. 
This  volume,  which  the  author  modestly  re¬ 
fers  to  as  the  elaboration  of  the  Lowell  course 
delivered  by  him  in  Boston  in  the  winter  of 
1900,  is  an  attempt,  to  quote  his  own  account 
of  it,  ‘  ‘  to  present  Christianity  as  it  has  thought 
and  toiled  through  a  hundred  eventful  years, 

.  .  .  and  to  indicate  what  changes  on  its  human 
side  have  taken  place  in  creeds,  expositions, 
rituals,  and  practical  methods  of  endeavor." 
This  means  that  the  book  is  an  attempt  to 
show  how  Christianity  has  fared  during  the 
last  century  and  to  make  some  estimate  of 
where  it  stands  at  its  close.  This  work  could 
be  done  only  in  the  broadest  and  most  general 
way.  Dr.  Lorimer  makes  his  review  from  the 
same  standpoint  he  holds  in  his  pulpit  in 
Tremont  Temple,  and  expresses  himself  with 
the  same  freedom  and  the  same  fidelity  to  his 
convictions  which  characterizes  him  there. 
He  has  chosen  twelve  distinct  aspects  of  the 
religions  development  of  the  century  for  dis¬ 
cussion  in  his  lectures.  He  has  made  of  them 
an  exceedingly  interesting  and  useful  series  of 
what  we  should  call  appreciations,  rather  than 
studies,  of  the  great  aud  important  relations 
Christianity  has  held  to  the  age  and  is  holding 
now  at  its  end  in  looking  forward  to  the  new 
century.  Such  a  work  committed  the  author 


in  advance  to  an  immense  command  of  the  lit¬ 
erature  of  the  century.  It  could  be  done  only 
in  a  crude  and  unsatisfactory  way  by  an  author 
who  had  to  do  his  reading  for  the  purpose. 
Dr.  Lorimer  has  selected  for  comment  those 
aspects  of  the  subject  with  which  he  was  most 
familiar  and  writes  of  them  with  a  bold  free¬ 
dom  which  is  very  refreshing  in  a  Lowell  lec¬ 
turer.  Examples  occur  in  the  discussion  of  the 
Humanistic  movement,  from  page  322,  and  its 
association  with  Unitarianism,  and  the  very 
frank  discussion  of  the  Oxford  movement,  from 
page  114,  and  the  relation  of  High  Church 
Anglicans  to  Nonconformists.  Among  the  lec¬ 
tures  worthy  of  special  note,  we  mention  The 
Social  Awakening  of  the  Christian  Church, 
The  Bearing  of  Recent  Research  on  the  Inspir¬ 
ation  of  Hoi;  Writ,  The  Failure  of  Modern 
Substitutes  for  the  Ancient  Faith  (a  very 
striking  lecture)  and  The  Movement  for  the 
Restoration  of  Primitive  Christian  Union. 
After  all,  none  among  them  shows  the  lecturer 
more  favorably  on  his  progressive  side  and  in 
the  cheerful  optimism  of  his  intellectual  posi¬ 
tion  than  the  seventh,  on  the  Emancipation  and 
Transformation 'of  Evangelical  Theology,  and 
the  new  revelation  of  Christ  in  the  thought 
aud  the  social  life  of  the  age.  (The  Griffith 
and^Rowland  Press,  Philadelphia.  |2.25  ) 

The  Book  of  Genesis  in  the  Light  of  Modem 
Knowledge,  by  the  Rev.Elwood  Worcester  D  D. 
This  book  is  a  fine  combination  of  honest 
frankness  and  intelligence  with  a  profound 
conviction  of  the  divinely  inspired  character 
of  the  book  of  Genesis.  It  results  from  a  pro¬ 
longed  and  systematic  attempt  on  the  author’s 
part  to  enable  his  congregation  .to  share  in  the 
light  which  study,  exploration,  and  critical 
comparison  have  thrown  on  the  opening  book 
in  the  sacred  volume.  The  author  has  been  a 
broad  and  diligent  student.  Without  making 
any  pretensions  to  the  character  or  authority 
of  an  expert,  he  has  gathered  freely  the  results 
of  their  work  and  used  them  in  an  open-minded, 
intelligent  way  for  the  benefit  of  serious  read¬ 
ers  who  are  not  able  to  bring  the  scattered  evi¬ 
dence  together  for  themselves.  He  is  not  quite 
able  to  appreciate  the  need  or  usefulness  of  all 
the  critical  apparatus  devised  by  scholars  for 
the  exposition  of  their  technical  conclusions. 
But  he  is  able  to  see  the  point  and  value  of 
the  "Polychrome  Bible,"  and  to  extract  much 
from  it  for  his  purpose.  He  has  made  great 
use  of  Dillmann,  Hupfeld,  Addis,  Holzinger, 
Budde,  and  "Bacon’s  masterly  treatise  ’’  He 
has  drawn  much  from  Lenormant,  Schrader, 
Jenson,  Jastrow,  Zimnern,  Perrot  and  Ohip- 
iez,  Maspero  and  others.  There  is  no  attempt 
in  the  book  at  suppression,  or,  at  prudential 
apology.  Things  are  called  frankly  by  honest 
names  and  nothing  is  avoided  or  so  far  as  we 
have  observed,  omitted.  A  capital  attraction 
of  the  book  for  general  readers  is  the  eleven 
illustrations,  which  have  for  their  subject 
Assyrian  themes  of  recent  discovery,  but  which 
throw  their  light  on  the  sacred  history,  and 
the  four  or  five  large  folded  maps  or  diagrams, 
such  as  the  frontispiece,  elevation  of  a  Chaldean 
temple,  the  Hebrew  conception  of  the  world, 
the  Babylonian  conception  of  the  same  and  the 
plan  of  Babylon.  Altogether  the  book  is  to  be 
welcomed  as  .a  most  useful  attempt  to  give 
the  people,  in  a  reverent  spirit,  access  to  the 
new  light  which  is  in  general  held  back  from 
them  in  unavailable  or  inaccessible  works. 
(McClure,  Phillips.  |3. ) 

George  H.  C.  Macgregor  M.A.:  A  Biography, 

by  the  Rev.  Duncan  Campbell  Macgregor  M.  A., 
Wimbledon.  This  volume  is  the  story  of  a 
brief,  rich  and  beautiful  life,  told  in  a  most 
winning  manner  and  in  all  the  power  and 
charm  of  the  best  Christian  biography.  It  has 
been  met  with  such  a  warm  welcome  that  the 
fourth  thousand  is  now  selling.  He  was  one 


of  those  rare  men  which  Scotland  has  given  to 
the  church  and  seemed  destined  to  do  a  work 
in  the  Christian  ministry  of  unrivalled  fruit¬ 
fulness  when  he  fell  in  the  full  tide  of  work 
and  promise  in  his  thirty-sixth  year.  Like 
this  young  apostle  himself  this  memoir  is  a 
book  with  a  benediction  in  it.  ( Revell.  |1. 60. ) 

Cinderella,  by  S.  R.  Crockett.  This  book 
abounds  in  delightful  characters,  several  of 
whom  speak  the  Scotch  dialect,  which  has  re¬ 
cently  been  so  much  employed  in  the  tales  o^ 
the  North  country.  The  plot  of  the  story  is 
somewhat  sensational  and  perhaps  ordinary, 
and  contrasted  with  the  delightful  people,  are 
some  one  would  not  care  to  know,  but  the 
book  is  fresh  and  has  the  same  charm  as  The 
Lilac  Sunbonnet,  by  the  same  author.  (Dodd, 
Mead.  |1.60.) 

Through  Grey  to  Gold,  by  Charlotte  Murray. 
Like  an  earlier  book  by  the  same  author,  this 
story  illustrates  the  value  of  a  life  with  a  pur¬ 
pose.  "To  do  the  next  thing,"  and  to  per¬ 
severe  in  it,  is  the  lesson  taught  by  the  life 
story  of  Jean  Cortlandt,  and  a  very  pleasing 
picture  is  drawn  and  one  that  makes  attractive 
a  true  Christian  life.  The  book  is  sweet  and 
true  and  will  be  found  valuable  in  the  Sunday- 
school  library.  (The Union  Press.  |1.25. ) 


Literary  Notes 


Mary  E.  Wilkins’s  new  novel.  The  Portion 
of  Labor,  is  promised  by  Harper  and  Brothers 
this  week. 

Prof.  William  M.  Sloane  now  of  Columbia 
University  has  followed  his  elaborate  Life  of 
Napoleon  with  a  new  work  on  The  French 
Revolution  and  Religious  Reform. 

The  thirteenth  volume  of  Dr.  Furness’s  Va¬ 
riorum  Edition  of  Shakespeare’s  Plays  will  be 
published  this  autumn  by  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company.  It  will  contain  Twelfth  Night. 

A  Modern  Antxus,  by  the  author  of  An  Eng¬ 
lishwoman’s  Love  Letters,  is  announced  in 
Doubleday,  Page  and  Company’s  autumn  list. 
It  is  intimated  that  it  may  contain  the  solution 
of  the  "Love  Letter"  mystery,  why  there  was 
no  marriage. 

Critics  who  have  seen  Adeline  M.  Teskey’s 
forthcoming  Where  the  Sugar  Maple  Grows, 
promise  ns  a  unique  volume  of  Canadian  idylls 
worthy  to  be  compared  with  Beside  the  Bonnie 
Briar  Bush. 

The  thirty  volumes  of  Miss  Wormley’s  un¬ 
rivalled  translation  of  Balzac’s  Comm^die  Hn- 
maine  are  now  issuing  from  the  press  of  Little, 
Brown  and  Company,  Boston,  at  the  rate  of 
three  or  four  volumes  a  month,  and  in  light 
and  handy  little  volumes  which  must  be  most 
attractive  to  readers. 

A  choice  example  of  F.  Berkley  Smith’s 
work  is  announced  by  Funk  and  Wagnalls’  for 
early  publication.  The  Real  Latin  Quarter  of 
Paris.  Mr.  Smith  knows  his  subject  well,  and 
belongs  to  the  "inner  circle"  of  the  quarter. 
The  decorations  will  be  a  special  feature  and 
consist  of  over  one  hundred  original  pieces, 
among  them  a  painting  of  the  Luxembourg 
garden  in  water  color  by  the  author’s  father, 
F.  Hopkinson  Smith,  which  will  appear  as  a 
frontispiece. 

The  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
Foreign  Missions  arranged  a  unique  sou¬ 
venir  program  for  the  recent  meeting  at  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn.,  October  8  to  11,  edited  by  Mr. 
Charles  Dexter  Allen  of  Hartford.  It  contains 
programs  for  all  the  meetings,  lists  of  officers, 
all  sorts  of  information  required  by  intr.nding 
visitors  in  the  city  and  a  Historical  Sketch  of 
the  Board,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  C.  H.  Daniels; 
Hartford  in  History,  by  Prof.  Williston  Walker ; 
Hartford  of  To  day,  by  the  Rev.  Willis  DeLoss 
Love ;  Hartford  Theological  Seminary,  by  Prof. 
Arthur  L.  Gillette. 

The  Century  Company  propose  to  publish  in 
November  a  new  volume  of  much  interest  by 
their  well  known  artist -printer,  Theodore 
L.  De  Vinne,  on  The  Proprieties  of  the  Correct 
Composition  of  Type.  It  will  contain  among 
other  things  a  comparative  table  of  different 
spellings  for  1,6(X)  words  as  given  in  the  Cen¬ 
tury,  Webster,  Worcester,  Standard,  Stor- 
mouth.  Imperial  and  Oxford. 
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The  Congregationalist  oatlining  the  buBinesB 
before  the  Triennial  Oonnoil,  about  to  meet  in 
Portland,  Me.,  aB  relating  chiefly  to  the  be- 
nevolenoeB  of  the  denomination  pointB  out, 
however,  the  edncational  value  of  the  Oonncil : 

It  aimB  to  set  forth  the  mind  of  the  ohnrcheB 
concerning  the  great  BnbjectB  on  which  their 
life  dependB.  The  moat  important  dnty  in 
preparation  has  rested  on  the  provisional  com¬ 
mittee  to  prepare  the  program,  and  it  has  done 
its  work  well.  It  has  selected  able  men  to 
treat  vital  themes,  and  haa  allowed  generons 
time  for  their  diacassion  on  the  floor. 

The  range  of  topics  is  wide  and  they  are  all 
of  present  interest.  No  abstruse  theological 
subject  appears,  nor  any  that  is  purely  specula¬ 
tive.  There  will  be  thoughtful  discussion  of 
the  personal  Christian  life  and  the  inflnence 
of  the  church  in  forming  it.  Ministers  will 
be  interested  in  considering  the  necessity  of  a 
rational  philosophy  to  effective  preaching,  and 
the  application  of  doctrine  to  practical  life. 
They  will  also  give  their  attention  to  the  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  chucrhes  and  the  schools  for 
training  pastors.  Teachers  will  be  glad  to 
learn  what  the  churches  expect  from  the  pnb- 
llc  schools,  and  what  help  the  schools  may  re¬ 
ceive  from  the  churohes. 

The  social  questions  which  now  press  to  the 
front  will  have  their  place  in  the  deliberations, 
and  among  these  are  the  new  problems  of  the 
working  classes.  The  council  will  endeavor  to 
show  what  the  churches  should  do  for  the 
young  in  the  Sunday-school,  in  the  home  and 
in  young  people’s  organizations.  Christian 
oitizenship,  its  local  obligations  in  city  and 
country,  and  its  general  duties  will  be  a  promi¬ 
nent  theme.  Evangelistic  efforts  at  home  and 
abroad,  the  responsibility  of  the  ohnrch  for 
bringing  the  world  to  Christ,  the  need  of  per¬ 
sonal  oonsecration  and  the  way  to  create  and 
use  it  so  that  Congregationalists  shall  repre¬ 
sent  to  the  world  a  deep  and  strong  spiritual 
life — these  are  foremost  among  the  subjects 
which  will  have  the  prayerful,  deliberate  con¬ 
sideration  of  leaders  in  the  denomination. 

Many  ministers  and  laymen  attend  summer 
schools  to  quicken  their  religions  zeal  and  en¬ 
joy  fellowship  with  Christian  workers.  No 
such  assembly  offers  so  great  inducements  to 
Congregationalists  as  this  national  oonnoil. 
It  is  the  best  effort  of  the  whole  denomination 
to  express  itself. 

Unity,  the  Unitarian  organ  in  Chicago,  pays 
its  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Cray  of  the 
Interior : 

In  the  death  of  Dr.  William  C.  Gray,  which 
occurred  in  Oak  Park  last  Sunday,  the  editor¬ 
ial  fraternity  of  Chicago  has  lost  one  of  its 
oldest  and  most  vigorous  representatives  and 
the  Presbyterian  Church  has  lost  a  unique 
leader.  Dr.  Gray  was  liberal  man  in  the 
best  sense  of  that  word,  the  only  sense  in 
which  it  is  worth  while  to  use  the  word.  He 
believed  In  innovation,  he  expected  progress, 
he  felt  the  modifying  and  changing  forces  of 
bis  times.  It  was  only  a  shrewd  business  sa¬ 
gacity  that  kept  him  from  being  a  prophet. 
He  opposed  the  trying  for  heresy  of  David 
Swing.  He  defended  the  more  equivocal  theo¬ 
logical  laxity  of  Dr.  Hillis.  He  was  a  genial 
citizen  and  lived  on  familiar  terms  with  Uni¬ 
tarian,  Universalist  and  Jew  as  well  as  with 
Baptist  and  Methodist.  Born  on  a  farm  he 
never  lost  the  ruggedness  and  simplicity  of  his  ‘ 
early  training.  His  education  was  such  as  a 
poor  boy  could  secure  from  one  or  two  of  the 
minor  Colleges  of  Ohio,  though  his  achieve¬ 
ments  in  later  years  brought  him  the  honorary 
titles  of  Ph.  D.  and  LL.  D.  from  the  schools  of 
his  denomination.  In  the  death  of  Dr.  Gray 
Unity  and  its  editors  have  lost  a  genial  friend 
and  a  cordial  neighbor. 


The  Christian  Work  has  these  weighty  words 
on  the  impending  election,  from  the  pen  of  Dr. 
Parkhnrst,  who  is  now  special  editorial  corres¬ 
pondent  of  that  paper.  Speaking  of  Mr.  Shep. 
ard’s  candidacy.  Dr.  Parkhnrst  says : 

Cne  of  the  worst  and  most  impolitic  things 
that  we  as  fnsionists  can  do  will  be  to  defame 
Mr.  Shepard.  It  Is  the  known  excellence  of 
the  man  and  his  record  for  integrity  that  con- 
fltitute  his  weakness  as  a  Tammany  candidate. 


and  every  abusive  and  depreciatory  word  that 
is  spoken  in  regard  to  him  will  only  strengthen 
him  with  Tammany  and  will  be  the  surrender 

of  jnst  so  much  of  our  vantage  ground .  4 

Now,  if  there  is  anything  that  will  draw 
Tammany  toward  him  it  will  be  fnsionist 
abuse  of  him.  At  present  Fourteenth  street  is 
not  taking  to  him  kindly,  partly  because  they 
wanted  Coler  and  partly  because  it  would  be 
inconvenient  to  have  a  clean  man  like  Shepard 
installed  in  City  Hall.  And  if  we  want  to 
warm  np  Tammany’s  hesitant  enthusiasm  in 
his  behalf,  the  easiest  and  most  effective  way 
of  doing  it  will  be  to  insinuate  that  we  had 
been  crediting  him  with  a  good  deal  more  than 
he  really  was,  that  he  is  after  all  only  a  kind 
of  whited  sepulcher,  and  that  his  act  of  accept- 
ng  Tammany’s  overtures  is  practically  a  con 
cession  of  oonfldence  in  Tammany’s  principles. 
I  Should  he  be  elected  he  will  not  become  the 
scullion  of  the  Wigwam.  It  is  not  in  him  to 
become  indecent  enough  to  stand  at  Croker’s 
level,  nor  is  it  in  broker  to  become  decent 
enough  to  stand  at  his  level.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  in  common  between  him  and  the  institn- 
tion  that  has  made  choice  of  him,  and  it  is 
that  fact  that  the  fnsionists  ought  to  proclaim 
with  untiring  reiteration  from  now  till  elec¬ 
tion.  If  we  will  recognize  Mr.  Shepard  at  his 
true  worth  and  essential  character,  we  may 
make  him  in  Tammany’s  esteem  the  strongest 
argument  against  his  election. 


I  That  expert  in  Chinese  matters,  Missionary 
Arthur  H.  Smith  D.D.,  writing  in  The  Con¬ 
gregationalist  of  missionary  conditions  in  the 
Northern  provinces  of  China,  refers  to  the  visit 
of  Dr.  Arthur  J.  Brown,  and  says  that  radical 
readjustments  are  contemplated,  with  possible 
increased  co-operation  of  the  two  Boards.  After 
reviewing  the  entire  field.  Dr.  Smith  thus  sums 
np: 

As  a  whole,  the  situation  is  complicated  be¬ 
yond  precedentjand  beyond  belief.  There  is 
great  hope  of  a  wide  awakening  of  the  Chinese 
to  the  need  of  reform,  but  there  are  as  yet  no 
trustworthy  signs  of  it,  all  reports  to  the  con¬ 
trary  notwithstanding.  Recruits  are  needed 
for  the  future,  but  the  present  exigency  is  for 
trained  men  to  strengthen  the  things  which 
remain.  It  is  a  time  for  the  Church  to  cry 
mightily  unto  God  for  his  Spirit  upon  the 
work  and  the  workers  in  his  despoiled  vine¬ 
yard.  The  present  transition  stage  is  tempo¬ 
rary,  but  it  is  not  likely  to  pass  away  at  once. 
It  is  impossible  to  say  what  the  court  may  do, 
and  it  might  as  well  be  ignored.  Wherever 
two  or  three  are  gathered  together,  let  it  be 
prayed  for.  Some  day  it  will  again  be  true: 
Ex  Oriente  Lux. 


LETTERS  FROM  OUR  FRIENDS 
The  South  Dakota  Number 
To  one  who  remembers  when  what  is  now 
“the  Dakotahs’’ was  bunched  with  the  great 
tract  known  on  our  school  maps  as  Missouri 
Territory,  the  late  number  of  The  Evangelist 
comes  as  a  vivid  contrast  and  a  convincing 
token  of  the  vast  youth  of  our  country ;  the 
immense  material  increase,  the  splendid  spirit¬ 
ual  progress  of  our  people.  Cver  all  that  little 
known  and  rarely  visited-  expanse,  th  re  hung 
the  mist  of  romance  as  Irving  discovered  it  in 
Captain  Bonneville’s  Adventures,  or  as  Cooper 
played  with  it  in  the  last  of  “  Leatherstock- 
ing.  ’  ’  The  ‘  ‘  battle  of  the  Platte’  ’  was  all  that 
we  knew  of  the  realms  below  the  Yellowstone 
and  beyond  the  upper  Mississippi;  the  un¬ 
marked  grave  of  the  heroic  hunter  lay  in  the 
serene  silence  of  a  safe  seclusion  from  the  in¬ 
roads  of  civilization.  As  distant  from  the  pro¬ 
phetic  hope  of  restless  young  America  as  from 
the  eye  of  the  dying  trapper  lay  this  day  of 
cornfields,  cities  and  Colleges.  So  lately  as 
the  Westward  journey  of  Horace  Greeley,  the 
herds  of  countless  buffalo  were  thought  to  be 
in  safe  possession  of  that  land  for  another  half 
century.  To  an  audience  of  ten  thousand  in  the 
old  Academy  of  Music,  Senator  Thomas  H. 
Benton  told  of  the  new  Pathfinder,  his  re¬ 
nowned  son-in-law  Fremont,  and  was  deemed 
by  practical,  level-headed  New  Yorkers  a  vis¬ 
ionary  when  he  hinted  at  a  railroad  to  the 
Rooky  Mountains,  j  So  slow  were  men  to  be¬ 


lieve  in  the  capabilities  of  the  “far  West,  ’’  even 
after  the  “American  Desert’’  had  shrunk  back 
near  a  thousand  miles  from  St.  Louis,  that  the 
first  overland  travelers  to  California  were 
looked  upon  with  as  great  surprise  and  con¬ 
demned  for  hardihood  and  folly,  as  if  they  had 
set  out  with  ox-wagons  to  cross  the  African 
Sahara.  All  this  looks  strange  to  ns  to-day. 
It  was  a  real  condition  fifty  years  ago.  In  the 
Episcopal  Convention  at  San  Francisco  are 
men  who  recall  those  days,  and  yet  they  crossed 
the  continent  over  five  different  lines  of  Inxn- 
rions  travel  and  were  never  out  of  sight  of  cul¬ 
ture  and  church  steeples  for  an  hour  of  day¬ 
light  all  the  way.  Swifter  than  the  fieetest 
trains  are  the  interchanges  of  myriads  who  fill 
all  the  spaces,  a  brotherhood  of  industry,  a  fel¬ 
lowship  of  endeavor,  a  unity  of  national  and 
religious  sentiment.  The  day  of  vacant  states, 
of  vagrant  p  eople,  is  far,  far  behind  ns ;  the 
dawn  of  a  mighty  upgrowth,  npreach  toward 
ideals  of  every  sort,  is  at  hand.  Ont  from 
these  leaves  of  our  good  Evangelist  we  hear  a 
cry  like  that  of  Canon  Liddon’s  silvery  voice, 
'Awake,  awake,  O  Church  of  God,  thine  hour 
has  fully  come. ’’  _  R.  A.  S. 

As  To  The  Sunday  Schools 
Dear  Evangelist:  Figures  may  be  highly 
figurative.  Witness  the  article  in  a  recent  pa¬ 
per  on  Sunday-School  Statistics.  Further, 
there  are  over  one  hundred  churches  on  oar 
Presbyterial  rolls  that  have  not  more  than  five 
members  each ;  nineteen  have  one  and  nineteen 
more  have  two.  Some  of  them  have  the  death 
mark  attached  to  them ;  the  existence  of  all, 
we  snspeot,  is  figurative.  Are  not  new  churohes 
too  thoughtlessly  organized?  Once  formally 
formed,  the  continued  existence  of  many  is 
only  formal.  They  make  no  reports,  and  from 
year  to  year  burden  the  roll  with  a  figure  only 
in  the  “whole  number”  column.  Does  our 
whole  statistical  system  need  revision? 

CONTBIBDTOB. 


The  Presbyterian  Church  In  Mexico 
Dear  Evanoeust  :  Three  missionary  Presby¬ 
teries  in  Mexico  under  the  Northern  General 
Assembly  and  one  under  the  Southern  General 
Assembly  have,  with  the  approval  and  by  the 
authority  of  the  two  Assemblies,  formed  an  or¬ 
ganic  union.  And  yet  the  two  Assemblies 
cannot  unite  I  Four  of  their  children  in  a  for¬ 
eign  land  become  one,  but  they  must  them¬ 
selves  remain  apart  and  keep  np  antagonistic 
organizations  in  several  of  the  home  states  I 
There  was  in  Philadelphia  a  minister  who  was 
noted  for  the  number  of  marriages  at  which  he 
officiated;  but  he  was  himself  an  old  bachelor. 
He  was  once  compared  to  a  sign  board  which 
pointed  the  way  to  a  place,  bnt  did  not  him¬ 
self  go  to  it.  These  two  Assemblies  have 
pointed  the  way  of  the  Mexican  Presbyteries 
to  a  union  into  which  they  will  not  themselves 
enter.  Are  fnndamental  principles  one  thing 
at  home  and  another  abroad?  Was  Ohrist’s 
prayer  for  Mexico,  and  not  for  the  United 
States?  X.  Y.  Z. 


Striking  Twelve 

“Limited  in  range  of  his  experience  and  ob. 
servation  he  does  not  invariably  strike  twelve,  ” 
declares  the  critic  concerning  himself. 

But  why  should  one  feel  the  necessity  of  in¬ 
variably  striking  twelve? 

That  which  is  required  of  man  is  to  do  his 
level  best  at  all  times,  and  the  level  best  of  the 
time  piece  is  to  tick  off  and  strike  correctly 
the  other  eleven  hours  of  the  clock  dial  as  well 
as  that  of  high  noon. 

GonlJ  this  be  ever  remembered,  there  would 
not  be  BO  much  questioning  concerning  the  one 
bnt  more  appreciation  of  the  other  eleven 
strikes  that  reach  upward  toward  the  twelve. 

R. 

Northampton,  N.  Y. 
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JOSEPH  AND  HIS  BRETHREN 

Rev.  Charles  R.  Rngent  Ph.]). 

Daring  all  these  years  bow  maoh  had  Joseph 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  LESSON 
SUNDAY  OCTOBER  27,  1901 
JOSEPH  AND  HIS  BRETHREN. 

Oeoesis  zlv.  1-16. 

GkiLDEN  Text. — Be  not  overcome  of  evil,  bat 
overcome  evil  with  good.— Romans  zii.  21. 

Up  to  this  time  the  typical  character  of  the 
patriarchs  has  been  that  of  fatherhood.  With 
Joseph  a  new  relationship  is  broaght  into 
prominence.  Joseph  is  the  typical  brother;  a 
relationship  which  in  its  highest  development 
has  in  it  something  of  the  protecting  father- 
love,  as  well  as  the  beantifal  parity  of  experi¬ 
ence  and  feeling  which  makes  the  trae  brother, 
even  more  than  the  father,  the  one  to  whom 
we  tarn  when  overcome  by  a  sense  of  short- 
oomiag.  and  sin.  Oar  brother,  we  feel,  has 
been  in  all  points  tempted  like  as  we  have 
been;  he  is  not  separated  from  as  by  the  al¬ 
most  God-like  perfection  with  which  we  endow 
onr  father;  to  him,  thongh  not  having  sinned 
as  we  have,  we  yet  can  go  with  the  confidence 
that  he  anderstands  the  character  of  the  as- 
sanlts  ander  which  we  have  saccambed,  and 
not  only  knows  bow  to  pity,  bat  having  him¬ 
self  come  off  conqaeror  where  we  have  failed, 
knows  also  how  to  help.  This  ideal  brother¬ 
hood,  perfectly  realized  in  the  Lord  Jesns,  is 
for  the  first  time,  and  more  perfectly  than  in 
any  other  person  in  Bible  history,  fore¬ 
shadowed  in  Joseph. 

We  need  not  recapitalate  the  story;  we  have 
known  it  by  heart  nearly  all  oar  lives ;  the 
famine  in  Canaan,  the  resorting  to  Egypt  for 
food,  the  recognition  of  his  brethren  by  Joseph, 
his  testing  of  them  to  see  whether  at  last  his 
father's  welfare  and  the  fnrtheranoe  of  the 
covenant  may  be  intmsted  to  them,  and  finally 
that  ezqaisitely  beantifal  scene,  withont  paral¬ 
lel  in  all  literatnre,  where  Jadah  in  his  plea 
for  Benjamin  proves  that  they  have  stood  this 
test  One  or  two  perplexing  points  in  this 
story  have  been  made  somewhat  clearer  by  oar 
analysis  of  these  chapters  two  weeks  ago. 
One  or  two  remain  to  be  looked  into. 

In  the  first  place,  any  bat  a  very  saperficial 
reader  mast  be  strnck  with  the  apparent  inade- 
qnacy  of  the  means  employed  by  Jacob  to  save 
his  family  from  famine.  Eleven  sacks  of  grain 
woald  not  have  kept  his  family  and  retainers 
alive  for  a  week.  Here  we  may  gain  light  by 
observing  the  method  of  the  writers  of  Genesis. 
As  a  distinaished  writer  has  pointed  oat,  we 
shonld  never  have  known  that  Abraham  had  a 
retinae  of  three  handred  and  eighteen  armed 
men  bat  for  his  resoae  of  Lot,  nor  that  Jacob 
had  any  help  except  that  of  his  sons  in  oaring 
for  his  vast  fiocks  and  herds  bat  for  his  fear  of 
Esan.  Of  coarse  it  woald  not  have  been  neces¬ 
sary  for  eleven  men  to  go  to  Esrypt  for  eleven 
asses’  loads  of  grain;  one  man  ooald  have 
driven  them  all.  ,  The  clear  implication  is  that 
these  eleven  sons  of  Jacob  went  to  Egypt  at 
the  head  of  a  large  drove  of  asses  with  their 
proper  attendants.  Nothing  is  said  of  this 
becanse  the  important  teaching — the  prophetic 
natare  of  the  history,  does  not  lie  with  facts 
like  these. 

Wot  ye  not  that  such  a  man  as  I  can  certainly 
divintf  asks  Joseph  (xliv.  16),  and  it  shocks 
oar  sense  of  trath.  Bat  Joseph  was  not  a 
mental  prodigy.  Like  all  the  men  in  his  posi¬ 
tion  at  that  time  and  for  centnries  after  in 
Egypt,  he  probably  believed  that  he  ooald  di¬ 
vine  and  actnally  need  his  divining  cap  for 
that  precise  pnrpose. 

To  deny  this  in  the  sapposed  interest  of 


merely  by  way  of  keeping  np  his  sapposed 
^RyptiaQ  character  before  his  brothers,  is  an 
insalt  to  Joseph’s  trathfalness.  We  have  a 
right  to  believe  that  he  was  true.  We  have  no 
right  to  ask  that  he  shonld  be  oentaries  before 
his  time  in  enlightenment.  Joseph  was  not  a 
prodigy,  he  was  a  man,  a  man  of  his  time, 
thongh  one  of  the  best  men  of  that  or  any 
other  time. 

A  similar  coarse  of  reasoning  applies  to 
Joseph’s  oath.  By  the  life  of  Pharaoh  (xliii.  15, 
16)  He  did  not  use  the  oath  to  deceive  his 
brethren ;  he  nsed  it  becanse  it  had  become 
castomary  to  him  to  make  this  solemn  appeal. 
We  learn  from  the  papyri  that,  except  by  the 
aocassd  npon  trial,  it  was  against  the  law  for 
any  bat  the  great  lords  to  nse  this  oath. 
Swearing  was  an  offense  against  Egyptian 
ritnal,  bat  the  solemn  and  judicial  use  of  oaths 
was  commended. 

Ooming  to  the  lesson  portion  we  find  one 
very  interesting  witness  to  the  Egyptian  char¬ 
acter  of  the  story  in  verse  8.  Joseph  was  liter¬ 
ally  what  he  says  there  that  he  was,  a  father 
to  Pharaoh  and  a  lord  of  his  house.  Both  these 
are  Egyptian  titles  indicating  a  weli  defined 
rank.  Ahen  Per  aa,  father  of  Pharaoh,  was 
the  Head  of  the  Court,  a  most  distinguished 
office.  Adon,  lord,  was  also  an  Egyptian  title. 
Both  of  these  were  unquestionably  Joseph’s. 
Next  week  we  shall  ask  as  to  the  land  of  Ooshen. 

Summing  ap  the  teachings  of  our  lesson  pas¬ 
sage,  the  nobility  of  Joseph’s  forgiveness  is 
very  striking.  In  proportion  to  the  patience 
and  self-control  with  which  he  had  kept  him¬ 
self  in  hand  until  the  test  was  perfect  and  he 
saw  that  he  might  with  safety  to  all  interests 
reveal  himself  to  his  brethren,  is  the  freeness 
and  fnlnesR,  the  tenderness  and  confidence  of 
his  forgiveness.  There  was  no  danger  that  his 
be  not  grieved  woald  be  misunderstood.  The 
time  had  come  not  only  for  his  forgiveness  of 
these  once  sinning  men,  but  for  their  forgive¬ 
ness  of  themselves.  Here  is  a  deep  lesson. 
Even  the  forgiveness  of  our  Lord  does  not  so 
loose  ns  from  bondage  that  we  are  able  to  go 
forward  in  freedom  and  abound  in  the  work  of 
the  Lord — we  mast  also  be  able  to  forgive  oar- 
selves.  And  that  can  only  be  done  when  we 
are  so  united  to  him  by  the  conscionsness  of 
his  forgiveness — by  the  realization  of  his  smile 
of  love,  that  we  can  f^-l  oarselves  to  be  in 
true  alliance  with  him  in  his  work.  Qod 
meant  it  for  good — not  that  he  meant  oar  dark 
and  dreadful  sin,  bat  that  the  results  of  it  were 
in  his  all  powerful,  all  loving  hands.  And 
now,  he  having  so  tamed  oar  sin  to  meet  his 
purposes,  how  shall  we  not,  being  forgiven, 
enter  into  a  new  and  deeper  alliance,  one  in 
which  the  whole  purpose  of  oar  lives  is  to  do 
his  will?  Then  we  can  forgive  oarselves,  when 
with  fall  heart  and  steady  purpose,  rejoicing 
that  in  the  past  not  oar  will  bat  his  has  indeed 
been  done,  we  may  take  for  the  motto  of  the 
future  not  only,  “not  my  will  bat  thine  be 
done,’’  bat  "I  delight  to  do  thy  will,  O  God.’’ 

Then,  like  the  brethren  of  Joseph,  we  fall  in 
with  the  plans  of  God.  It  is  nothing  that  old 
associations  mast  be  broken  up,  old  habits  of 
self-reliance  set  aside,  a  new  home,  new  ties, 
new  duties  entered  upon.  We  who  have  been 
sufficient  to  oarselves  submit  gladly  to  the 
“noarishing”  of  Joseph,  the  direct  mediator 
of  God’s  will.  Henceforth  all  oar  goings  and 
comings  are  in  God’s  ordering.  Whether 
Canaan  or  Goshen,  what  matters  it?  wherever 
we  may  be  we  are  in  alliance  with  God— his 
plans  and  purposes  are  oars. 


thought  of  home?  Doubtless  times  without 
number.  In  the  dreary  prison  the  memories  of 
home  mast  have  become  inexpressibly  dear. 

After  Joseph  had  become  Prime  Minister, 
second  in  power  only  to  the  king  himself,  he  had 
a  splendid  opportunity  toAnd  oat  about  his  home. 

I  think  myself  that  he  most  sarely  have  made 
nse  of  “  secret  agents, ’’ as  the  United  States 
Government,  wihch  often  employs  each  men, 
calls  its  confidential  police. 

I  really  think  that  Joseph  mast  then  Jiave 
found  oat  that  his  father  and  brethren  were 
still  very  much  as  usual. 

Perhaps  he  may  even  have  discovered  the 
dreadfal  lie  which  his  brothers  had  told  their 
father  to  cover  up  their  crime. 

Why,  then,  did  not  Joseph  send  messengers 
to  his  father,  and  make  all  necessary  explana¬ 
tions?  I  think  it  was  because  of  this  reason: 
he  felt  that  the  time  had  not  yet  come  for  a 
complete  reconciliation.  When  his  brethren 
felt  really  sorry,  not  merely  ashamed  of  their 
dreadfal  crime,  then  he  would  be  ready  with 
his  forgiveness. 

Besides,  his  father  would  have  to  know  the 
trath  also,  of  coarse,  and  he  wished  his  father 
to  know  the  truth  in  such  a  way  that  Jacob 
could  forgive  his  sons  most  readily. 

In  those  days,  children  attached  the  greatest 
importance  to  a  dying  father’s  blessing.  If  a 
father  ottered  words  of  rebake  to  a  son  on  sach 
an  occasion,  it  was  felt  to  be  a  most  dreadfal 
thing.  And  how  ooald  Joseph  expect  his  father 
to  bless  his  guilty  brethren  unless  they  showed 
signs  of  real  repentance,  and  not  mere  shame? 

As  time  wore  on,  doubtless  Joseph  had  lost 
all  bitterness,  and  was  eager  for  reconciliation. 
Bat  Joseph  had  learned  to  wait.  The  right 
time  came  at  last. 

The  days  of  plenty  came  to  an  end.  The 
bright  son  glowed  all  day  like  a  ball  of  fire  set 
in  a  sky  of  brass,  and  there  fell  not  a  drop  of 
the  blessed  rain,  or  at  least  nothing  like  enough 
to  bring  np  and  keep  alive  the  grass  and  grain. 
In  Egypt  itself  the  Nile  failed  to  rise,  bat 
crept  helplessly  between  dreary  parched  ap 
banks,  year  after  year.  Cattle  starved  to  death 
by  thousands,  and  the  stricken  earth  lay  like 
a  wounded  and  thirsty  dying  thing. 

When  the  second  year’s  crop  had  failed,  Jacob 
sent  his  sons  down  into  Egypt  to  bay  food,  for 
he  had  heard  that  there  was  plenty  of  grain  in 
Egypt.  Benjamin  was  kept  at  home.  Rachel 
had  been  dead  some  time,  and  since  Joseph  had 
gone,  Jacob  cared  all  the  more  tenderly  for 
Benjamin,  who  was  Joseph’s  only  fall  .brother. 
Benjamin  is  a  sort  of  pet  name,  meaning  “son 
of  my  right  hand.  ’  ’ 

So  the  ten  half-brothers  came  down  into 
Egypt,  and  were  soon  before  Joseph,  who  had 
charge  over  everything,  as  yon  remember. 

Little  did  they  think  as  they  met  him  in 
public  audience  that  they  were  faalfilling 
Joseph’s  dream.  He  knew  tuem  at  once,  bat 
they  never  thought  of  taking  him  for  their 
long-lost  brother.  What  a  crowd  of  recollec¬ 
tions  mast  have  swept  over  Joseph;  theshame- 
fnl  sale,  the  horrible  journey  down,  the  dis¬ 
grace  at  Potiphar’s,  the  dreary  prison. 

True,  it  had  all  been  over-raled  for  good. 
The  Bible  says  “God  makes  the  wrath  of  man 
to  praise  him,  the  remainder  of  wrath  he  re¬ 
strains.  ’’ 

Bat  Joseph’s  brethren  mast  not  be  permitted 
to  think  it  had  all  gone  so  well  with  their 
brother  that  they  had  not  done  a  very  wicked 
thing  after  all. 

Let  them  experience  the  merest  taste  of  the 


Joseph’s  high  spiritual  attainments,  and  to  set  Habitual  profanity  is  a  standing  advertise-  cap  that  Joseph  had  drained  to  the  dregs  I 


aside  the  plain  statement  by  saying,  'as  some  ment  of  the  natural  perverseness  of  the  human  So  Joseph  intimated  that  they  looked  like 
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jealons  and  anspioiona  of  each  other  then  than 
now. 

Thia  waa  a  aeriona  charge,  and  they  met  it 
by  a  aqnare  denial. 

They  declared  they  were  brothera,  of  a  fam¬ 
ily  of  twelve.  One,  the  yonngeat,  waa  with 
hia  aged  father,  and  one  “waa  not.” 

Joaeph  had  them  pot  into  confinement  for 
three  daya. 

At  laat  Joaeph  told  them  they  oonld  have  the 
grain  and  go,  but  if  they  ever  came  again  the 
yonngeat  brother  mnat  come,  too. 

Meanwhile,  Simeon  mnat  atay.  Perhapa 
Simeon  had  been  the  moat  nnkind  one  of  all. 

Then  the  brethren  began  to  talk  in  Hebrew, 
which  they  did  not  think  the  Egyptian  official 
nnderatood,  saying  thia  dreadfnl  tronble  had 
come  on  them  beoanae  they  had  been  so  ornel 
to  Joseph. 

So  the  memory  of  their  sin  had  lived  on  to 
onrse  them  all  these  years.  Sin,  once  commit¬ 
ted  and  nnforgiven,  grows  more  awfnl  every 
day.  We  forget,  bnt  God  never  does.  Bnt 
when  we  repent,  God  forgives. 

After  they  had  started  for  home,  on  the 
first  stop  one  of  them  fonnd  his  money  in  his 
sack.  Then  they  felt  worse  than  ever.  When 
they  got  home  they  told  Jacob  all  abont  that 
"queer”  man  in  Egypt.  And  sure  enough, 
the  money  was  in  every  sack. 

By  and  bye  they  had  to  go  down  again.  Jacob 
did  not  wish  to  let  Benjamin  go,  but  it  was 
that,  or  starve.  He  was  so  honest  that  he  told 
his  sons  to  take  the  money  back.  Perhaps 
there  had  been  some  over-sight.  And  the  poor 
old  man  who  had  once  been  so  rich  tells  them 
to  take  out  of  their  recent  poverty  a  pitiful 
little  present,  balm  and  honey,  spices  and  al¬ 
monds,  to  this  strange  man.  Perhaps  he  would 
be  kinder  then. 

Down  into  Egypt  they  came  again.  Strange 
to  say,  the  first  thing  that  happened  was  an 
invitation  to  eat  with  the  officer  whose  ways 
had  been  so  puzzling.  And  at  the  table  they 
were  all  placed  according  to  their  age,  and 
Benjamin  had  a  special  portion  I  What  a  queer 
man  the  ruler  was,  to  be  sure  I  Then  when 
they  started  home  again  they  were  accused  of 
taking  a  silver  cup,  and  sure  enough  the  cup 
was  found  in  Benjamin’s  sack.  They  are  ruined 
if  Benjamin  gets  into  tronble  I  So  they  all 
come,  and  fall  down  before  the  officer,  and  beg 
for  their  father’s  life.  To  lose  Benjamin 
would  kill  the  aged  Jacob. 

Joseph  sees  the  work  is  done.  His  heart 
overflows.  He  sends  the  Egyptians  out,  and 
tells  his  brethren  who  he  is.  He  tells  them  all 
is  forgiven.  God’s  hand  is  it  all,  and  they  all 
shall  have  a  home  in  Egypt. 

So  Joseph  forgave,  and  Jacob  forgave,  and 
what  a  joyful  time  there  was.  It  makes  us 
think  of  our  divine  Brother  Jesus  Ohrist, 
whom  many  men’do  not  love  yet,  bnt  who  loves 
us  all,  and  has  suffered  for  us,  and  for  whose 
sake  our  Heavenly  Father  forgives. 

“  He  suffered  in  their  stead. 

He  saved  his  people  thus. 

The  curse  that  fell  upon  his  head. 

Was  due  by  right,  to  us.” 


The  Woman’s  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  has 
just  issued  a  very  daintily  made  little  hymnal 
for  use  in  meetings  where  larger  collections 
are  not  available.  Its  seventy  pages  contain  an 
order  of  prayer  service  and  more  than  sixty 
hymns,  most  of  them  with  the  music.  Neatly 
bound  in  paper,  its  cost  is  ten  cents. 


Thy  glory  alone,  O  GK>d,  be  the  end  of  all  that  I  say. 

Let  it  shine  in  every  deed,  let  it  kindle  the  prayers  that 
I  pray; 

Let  it  burn  in  my  innermost  soul,  till  the  shadow  of  self 
pass  away  ; 

And  the  light  of  thy  glory,  O  Ood,  be  unveiled  in  the 
dawning  of  day. 


THE  CRITICAL  STUDY  OF  THE  BIBLE* 

Sev.  Hewton  H.  Hall 
I. 

The  critical  study  of  the  Bible  is  a  necessary 
outcome  of  the  scientific  temper  of  the  age.  It 
is  difficult  to  see  how  anyone  can  challenge  the 
right  of  the  scholar  to  study  the  Bible  accord¬ 
ing  to  scientific  methods.  Admitting  the  most 
ultra- orthodox  definition  of  inspiration  to  be 
the  correct  one,  admitting  the  Bible  to  be  the 
product, ’not  of  the  mind  of  man,  bnt  of  the 
mind  of  God,  then  there  is  all  the  more  reason 
for  the  most  searching  and  exhaustive  study 
of  its  pages.  The  stars  in  the  sky  and  the 
mineral  in  the  earth  are  also  the  handiwork  of 
God,  but  no  one  questions  the  right  of  the 
astronomer  or  of  the  geologist  to  apply  scien¬ 
tific  tests  in  their  fields  of  research.  "Let  ns 
know  the  secret  of  flaming  sun  and  journeying 
planet,”  we  cry;  "delve  into  the  earth,  study 
its  products,  in  order  that  we  may  know  their 
value  and  utilize  them  for  the  service  of  hu¬ 
manity.  ”  We  want  the  truth  abont  the  Bible 
and  all  the  truth  abont  it.  Surely  every  lover 
of  the  Bible  must  feel  Milton’s  fine  confidence 
in  the  power  of  the  truth  which  he  expresses 
in  the  Areopagitica:  "Though  all  the  winds 
of  doctrine  were  let  loose  to  play  upon  the 
earth,  so  truth  be  in  the  field,  we  do  injuri¬ 
ously  by  licensing  and  prohibiting,  to  misdoubt 
her  strength.  Let  her  and  falsehood  grapple ; 
who  ever  knew  truth  put  to  the^worst,  in  a  free 
and  open  encounter?” 

It  is  impossible  for  anyone  in  these  days  to 
stay  the  hand  of  scientific  investigaticn.  It  is 
impossible  to  put  either  the  Bible  or  the  scholar 
under  lock  and  key.  The  Church,  then,  should 
be  absolutely  friendly  to  the  spirit  of  criticism, 
to  all  honest  study  of  the  Bible.  We  should 
say,  here  is  our  Bible,  take  it  and  examine  it. 
The  human  body  is  the  sacred  temple  of  the 
Spirit,  but  the  anatomist  has  the  right  to  dis¬ 
sect  it,  to  learn  the  secret  of  its  mysteries. 
The  Bible  is  the  Word  of  God,  bnt  the  scholar 
has  the  right  to  examine  it  with  the  utmost 
freedom.  To  deny  the  right  of  investigation 
would  mean  to  return  to  the  despotic  intoler¬ 
ance  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

When,  however,  we  come  to  the  results  of 
critical  investigation,  that  is  quite  a  different 
matter,  we  are  bound  by  no  law  of  truth  or 
candor  to  accept  every  theory  which  may  be 
thrust  upon  us.  Because  Professor  Pndden- 
heim  of  Heidleberg  happens  to  write  a  four 
hundred  page  book  to  prove  that  Solomon’s 
Song  is  composite,  and  finds  traces  of  twenty- 
seven  sources,  I  am  under  no  obligation  to  hold 
that  theory  myself.  The  very  best  of  scientists 
have  been  known  to  err.  There  has  been  too 
strong  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  radical 
school  of  critics  to  insist  that  the  latest  theory 
must  be  the  incontestably  true  theory.  Some 
men  have  escaped  from  the  old  orthodoxy  only 
to  become  slaves  of  a  new  orthodoxy  of  hetero¬ 
doxy.  They  have  ceased  to  say,  I  believe  in 
the  infallibility  of  the  Scriptures,  and  have 
begun  to  say,  I  believe  in  the  infallibility  of 
the  school  of  higher  critics.  To  be  open 
minded  is  oharacteristio  of  the  scientific  spirit, 
bnt  it  is  equally  characteristic  to  accept  no 
theory  unless  it  approves  itself  to  the  reason 
and  is  supported  by  sufficient  and  incontestible 
evidence. 

Again,  when  a  theory  is  admitted  to  be  cor¬ 
rect,  the  generalizations  which  are  made  upon 
the  basis  of  that  theory  are  not  necessarily  con¬ 
clusive.  For  example,  in  the  field  of  science. 
Professor  Koch  announces  that  the  bacilli  of 
tuberculosis  in  cattle  and  in  human  beings  are 
of  different  types,  and  not  intercommnnicable. 
His  fellow  scientists  do  not  say,  since  this  is 
the  theory  of  the  great  Professor  Koch  it  must 
be  true.  In  the  interests  of  truth  they  sharply 
challenge  both  the  hypothesis  and  the  dedno- 
*  Read  at  the  Quaker  Hill  Conference  Sept.  4, 1901. 


tion ;  both  must  be  proved  before  they  are  ac¬ 
cepted. 

With  these  principles  in  mind,  let  ns  examine 
the  conclusions  and  the  generalizations  of  the 
modem  school  of  Biblical  critics,  upon  what 
may  be  called  the  purely  scientific  or  negative 
side  of  investigation.  The  attention  of  the 
school  has  been  focused  upon  questions  of  date 
and  authorship.  Summing  up  in  a  very  rough 
manner,  the  conclusions  which  have  been 
reached,  we  may  say  that  the  claim  is  made 
cl  1.  That  certain  books  of  the  Bible  were  not 
written  by  the  traditional  authors,  but  are 
composite,  that  is  to  say  compilations  from 
various  sources,  arranged  by  a  final  compiler 
or  redactor. 

2.  That  certain  books  were  not  written  at 
the  traditional  date  assigned  to  them,  but  at  a 
much  later  time. 

In  regard  to  some  books  these  contentions 
may  be  regarded  as  having  been  proved  beyond 
a  reasonable  doubt.  How  far  this  revision  of 
data  must  go  is  a  matter  of  dispute  even  among 
the  critics  themselves.  There  are  no  two 
scholars  who  exactly  agree  when  the  entire 
Bible  is  under  consideration.  Probably  the 
last  word  has  not  been  said  even  in  regard  to 
the  Pentateuch.  Some  ground  has  doubtless 
been  gained  and  the  men  who,  by  patient  and 
exacting  study,  have  brought  to  light  new  tmth 
are  entitled  to  all  credit  for  the  work  which 
they  have  done. 

The  facts  in  themselves  are,  however,  of  far 
less  importance  than  the  generalizations  which 
have  been  made  from  the  facts.  In  the  minds 
of  many  the  integrity  and  trustworthiness  of 
the  Bible  has  been  destroyed  by  the  discoveries 
of  the  critics.  I  have).heard  men  say  with  real 
emotion  that  their  confidence  in  their  mother’s 
Bible  had  been  destroyed.  To  them  it  is  no 
longer  a  sacred  volume,  bnt  merely  a  compila¬ 
tion  of  doubtful  value,  full  of  inaccuracies  and 
inconsistencies.  Here  is  a  difficulty  which 
cannot  be  lightly  passed  aside.  It  is  perhaps 
the  most  important  question  before  the  Ohnrch 
to-day.  Must  the  Bible  be  rejected  and  a  new 
basis  of  religions  experience  adopted?  Are  the 
Scriptures  obsolete  like  the  stage  coach  and 
the  hand-printing  press?  Does  our  duty  to 
truth  demand  that  we  discard  these  discredited 
documents  and  substitute  a  scientifically  accu¬ 
rate  statement  in  its  place?  For  my  own  part 
I  say  emphatically.  No. 

Let  us  admit  the  broadest  range  of  change 
which  the  critics  can  make.  Let  every  book 
in  the  Bible  be  composite  if  yon  choose. 
Change  all  the  dates  which  can  be  changed 
with  any  show  of  reason.  Make  the  final  re¬ 
daction  of  the  Pentateuch  as  late  as  yon  please. 
Place  Amos  just  before  the  exile,  and  make  all 
the  Psalms  post  exilic.  What  then?  It  does 
not  follow  by  any  inevitable  consequence  that 
the  Bible  is  discredited  and  must  be  discarded 
by  the  lover  of  truth.  It  would  not  even  neces¬ 
sarily  destroy  the  orthodox  theory  of  inspira¬ 
tion. 

The  tronble  with  us  modems  is  that  we  are 
always  insisting  upon  applying  to  everything 
our  scientific  definition  of  trath,  by  which  we 
mean  exact  correspondence  of  detail,  absolute 
perfection  of  dvelopment.  Even  with  us  there 
are  varying  standards  of  truth  or  accuracy. 
For  the  carpenter,  one-eighth  of  an  inch  is  ac¬ 
curate,  for  the  machinist  one-sixty-fonrth,  for 
the  physicist  one-one-thonsandth.  Am  I  un¬ 
truthful  because  I  say  that  a  room  is  twenty 
feet  long  instead  of  nineteen  and  nine  hundred 
and  ninety-eight  one-thousandths  feet?  The 
critic  who  measures  the  Bible  by  nineteenth 
century  standards  of  accuracy,  and  declares 
that  he  can  see  nothing  divine  it  it  because  it 
varies  one  hair’s  breadth  from  his  preconceived 
notions  of  accuracy,  is  no  less  of  a  dangerous 
dogmatist  than  his  nnsoientiflo  brother  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  who  measured  it  by  an  un- 
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Tuyinff  standard  of  verbal  inspiration.  Can* 
not  God  speak  in  broken  and  lisping  and  im¬ 
perfect  language  if  he  chooses,  so  that  his  most 
simple  and  ignorant  child  may  understand  and 
be  unafraid?  Will  yon  tell  me  how  it  would 
be  possible  to  have  a  progressive  revelation  of 
truth  extending  over  thousands  of  years,  and 
all  the  time  intelligible,  without  inconsisten¬ 
cies?  The  God  who  inspired  the  Bible  is  not 
a  God  of  stereotyped  formulae:  he  is  a  God  of 
adaptation  and  variation,  out  of  which  beauty 
and  perfection  are  born. 

The  truth  of  the  poet  is  no  less  a  truth  than 
the  truth  of  the  scientist.  What  if  the  first 
chapter  of  the  Bible  had  been  written  in  the 
anguage  of  the  evolutionist,  supposing  the 
terminology  now  in  vogne.to  be  absolutely  cor¬ 
rect,  of  which  we  are  by  no  means  certain. 
That  would  have  been  a  falsehood  indeed! 
How  many  in  all]the  ages,  up  to  our  own  re¬ 
markable  time,  would  have  understood  it? 
How  much  the  world^would^have  lost  ^without 
hat  marvelons'poem^in^whioh  the  Lord  God 
marshalls  the  creative  forces  and  sets 'the  stars 
singing  in  their  courses  and  causes  the  earth, 
bom  out  of  chaos,  to  bring  forth  and  blossom 
in  beauty!  Would  the  Darwinian- theory  have 
inspired  Haydn’s  Creation,  or  Milton’s  Para¬ 
dise  Lost?  Take  that  mystic  city  of  the  Apoc¬ 
alypse,  set  up  your  surveying  instruments  in 
its  streets,  throw  its  gold  into  your  melting 
pot,  tell  the  world  that  your  telescopes  have 
never  caught  the  gleam  of  its  jewelled  walls 
in  the  abysses  of  the  ancient  night,  and  yon 
have  not  destroyed  its  reality  for  the  soul 
which  can  disoern.the  things  whioh  eye  hath 
not  seen  and  ear  hath  not  heard.  I  do  not 
think  that  any  author  of  any  book  of  the  Bible 
has  ever  been  convicted  of  deliberate  and  wil¬ 
ful  falsehood.  He  wrote 

the  thing  as  he  saw  it 
Fur  the  Gtod  of  things  as  they  are," 

only  the  thing  as  he  saw  it  was  not  always 
the  thing  as  we  see  it. 

What,  then,  is  there  to  prevent  ns  from  lay¬ 
ing  down  the  principle  that  every  error  or  dis- 
orepanoy  or  crudity  is  the  result : 

1,  Of  an  intentionally  imaginative  and  poetic 
treatment  of  a  theme ; 

8,  Of  a  disregard  for  consistency  of  detail  and 
scientific  accuracy  of  statement,  in  an  age 
when  the  value  of  such  accuracy  was  not  ap¬ 
preciated  ; 

8,  Of  the  adaptation  of  thought  to  suit  the 
intellectual  and  spiritual  necessities  of  the 
ohild-like  age  in  whioh  the  words  were  writ¬ 
ten. 

We  may  further  claim  that  snoh  deviations 
from  scientific  standards  do  not  invalidate  other 
portions  of  the  Bible,  or  detract  from  the  spir¬ 
itual  value  of  the  passages  in  whioh  they  oc¬ 
cur.  We  do  not  condemn  all  the  literary  pro¬ 
duction  of  Dr.  Holmes  because  in  his  poem, 
The  Chambered  Nautilus,  he  talked  about  sea 
maids  and  sirens,  when  he  knew  very  well  that 
there  are  no  such  creatures,  or  because  be  said 
that  the  Nautilus  "stole  with  soft  stop  the 
shining  archway  through,’’  when  his  scientific 
attainments  should  have  taught  him  that  the 
chambered  Nautilus  is  a  creature  whioh  has  no 
feet,  and  is,  then,  incapable  of  locomotion. 
Let  us  admit  with  all  frankness  that  the  study 
of  the  critics  has  brought  to  light  certain  imagi¬ 
native  and  inconsistent  and  inaccurate  state¬ 
ments.  What  then?  Why,  let  us  correct  our 
traditional  impressions  up  to  date,  so  far  as 
we  have  indisoutable  evidence,  and  go  on  our 
way  rejoicing.  Snoh  minor  inaccuracies  and 
crudities  of  statement  trouble  me  no  more  than 
does  the  ingenious,  but  wholly  indefensible, 
spelling  whioh  characterizes  my  great-grand¬ 
father’s  diary,  which  I  find  in  an  old  chest 
tucked  away  under  the  eaves  of  the  garret.  It 
is  no  refieotion  upon  his  character  that  he  did 
not  know  how  to  spell  according  to  the  stand¬ 


ards  of  the  Century  Dictionary.  If  any  man 
thinks  that  he  must  throw  away  his  Bible  be¬ 
cause  it  does  not  conform  to  modern  standards 
of  accuracy,  he  is  to  be  pitied. 

CKristian  En¬ 
deavor 

Rev.  Henry  T.  McEwen  D.D. 

The  Book  For  Every  Day 

Oct.  21.  Divine  troth.  Luke  1;  1.4;  Acts  18:  24-38. 

22.  God’s  messages.  John  5:  39.  30:  30,  31;  Heb.  1: 1. 2. 

23.  The  Spirit  of  the  teacher.  John  14: 2a-37;  1  Cor. 

2;  14-16. 

24.  Our  constant  need.  John  16:  7-15. 

25.  The  key  to  knowledge.  Ps,  119 ;  ^-100 ;  Jer.  8:  8, 

9;  Kom.  8: 1,  3. 

26.  Daily  food.  Acts  17: 1-11. 

27.  Topic— Bible  reading:  “I  will  make  it  the  rnle 

of  my  life  to  read  the  Bihle  every  day.”  2 

Tim.  3:  1-17. 

* '  History  is  mystery  until  we  know  God.  ’  ’ 
The  glory  of  the  Bible  is  that  it  has  made  God 
known  to  man.  This  means  not  simply  in  per¬ 
son  and  in  power,  but  also  in  purpose  and  in 
plan.  Without  the  light  whioh  comes  from  its 
sacred  pages  all  is  confusion,  if  not  even  chaos. 
Apart  from  Christ,  "no  man  hath  seen  God  at 
any  time ;  the  only  begotten  Son,  who  is  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Father,  he  hath  declared  him.  ’  ’ 
It  is  in  and  through  this  Bible  that  we  have 
learned  of  and  seen  the  Christ,  and  having  seen 
him,  have  seen  God,  for  Christ  was  God  mani¬ 
fest  in  the  flesh.  In-  him  dwelt  all  the  fulness 
of  the  Godhead  bodily.  It  is  due  to  the  Book 
of  Books,  that  the  Christian’s  view  of  God,  to 
wit,  that  God  was  in  ]  Christ  reconciling  the 
world  unto  himself,  'is  the  sunniest  ever  known. 
Whilst  it  reveals  God  in  Christ  as  Redeemer, 
it  also  reveals  God  in  man  as  co-laborer.  In 
the  marvelous  providence  of  God  this  world 
can  never  come  to  its  best  without  the  co-oper¬ 
ation  of  man.  Nor  can  we  ever  attain  our  best 
until  we  have  done  our  best  as  co-laborers  with 
him. 

In  and  from  the  inspired  pages  of  the  Bible 
we  learn  God’s  plan  for  the  individual.  A 
holy  man  is  in  miniature  what  God  is  in  might. 
In  the  image  of  God  created  he  him.’*  Since  a 
human  body  is  the  holiest  thing  upon  whioh 
the  eye  of  man  has  ever  rested,  it  ought  also 
to  be  the  cleanest  thing  known  to  the  vision 
of  man.  It  is  God’s  temple.  If  any  man  de¬ 
file  the  temple  of  God,  him  shall  God  destroy. 
It  is  not,  however,  simply  a  jewel  to  be  pre¬ 
served  and  prized,  it  is  a  power  to  be  used. 
Whilst  this  Book  revealed  to  us  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  Son  of  God,  it  also  revealed  to  ns 
that  God’s  will  is  that  we  should  be  tons  of  Ood. 

Christ  as  Son  of  God  had  but  one  aim,  to  do 
the  will  of  God.  As  sons  of  God  the  doing  of 
his  will  should  be  supreme.  The  doing  of 
God’s  will  means  achievement  as  well  as  sur¬ 
render.  It  means  the  most  vigorous  action, 
as  well  as  the  most  reverent  submission.  The 
sublime  passion  of  our  Lord  was  crowded  into 
a  few  hours,  the  matchless  service  he  rendered 
extended  over  more  than  a  generation.  The 
beauty  and  power  of  his  life  is  found  in  the 
fact  that  he  was  as  true  in  the  longer  as  in  the 
briefer  period.  He  was  Son  of  God  no  less  in 
action  than  in  passion.  He  could  mauifest 
sublime  fidelity  in  the  supreme  moment,  be¬ 
cause  fidelity  had  marked  every  other  moment. 
In  his  letter  to  the  Romans,  Paul  emphasizes 
the  fact  that  they  were  called  to  be  saints, 
whilst  he  was  called  to  be  an  apostle.  From 
the  exalted  position  of  President  God  called  a 
saint  the  other  day  to  his  eternal  reward.  He 
needs  saints  as  bank  Presidents,  managers  of 
vast  business  and  manufacturing  concerns,  as 
well  as  in  subordinate  positions,  men  and 
women,  old  and  young,  one  and  all  ‘  *  unspotted 
from  the  world.  ’  ’ 

Only  in  the  Bible  do  we  learn  the  profound 
mystery  and  glory  of  divine  regeneration. 


Thousands  are  saying  to-day  in  one  form  or 
another,  "That  whioh  is  not  in  us  by  heredity 
cannot  be  brought  out  of  us  by  development.  ’  ’ 
Exactly.  Christ  said  the  same  thing  long  ago, 
"That  which  is  born  of  the  flesh  is  flesh,  and 
that  whioh  is  born  of  the  Spirit  is  Spirit.  ’  ’  It 
is  this  law  of  nature  whioh  renders  imperative 
the  new  birth.  Therefore  we  need  not  marvel 
when  Christ  says  to  ns,  "Te  must  be  born 
again."  Man  aims  to  transform  the  world  by 
reformation,  a  slow  and  unsatisfactory  pro¬ 
cess,  which  always  ends  in  failure.  God  re¬ 
generates  in  order  that  he  may  transform. 
The  Church  of  Christ  needs  to  get  back  to  this 
divine  plan.  God,  whose  purpose  is  that  we 
should  be  like  him,  supplies  the  indwelling 
power^and  presence  of  his  Spirit,  for  the  ful- 
fillmeRt  of  his  purpose.  That  whioh  is  impos¬ 
sible,  mopeless,  by  unaided  man,  becomes  pos¬ 
sible,  -even  assured  by  omnipotent  God.  Be¬ 
cause!  it  proclaims  these  truths  and  others 
whic|^  have  to  do  with  the  life  abundant  of 
which  Christ  spoke,  the  Bible  is  the  book  for 
every  day,  for  every  person,  and  for  every  oon- 
ditiop.  _ 

Oh  the  fiftieth  birthday  of  the  Rev.  Francis 
E.  Clark,  September  12,  1901,  he  received  sev¬ 
eral  hundreds  of  letters  from  those  interested 
in  the  cause  of  Christian  Endeavor  in  many 
parts  of  the  world.  Many  of  these  letters  were 
purely  personal,  others  contained  paragraphs 
telling  of  the  value  of  the  Christian  Endeavor 
Society  in  many  different  countries  and  by  men 
of  many  different  denominations.  These  testi¬ 
monies  were  so  remarkable  in  their  unanimity, 
so  enthusiastic  and  evidently  heartfelt,  that  it 
has  been  thought  best  to  gather  them  in  a 
leaflet,  since  they  show  as  could  scarcely  be 
shown  in  any  other  way  the  present  status  of 
the  Christian  Endeavor  movement  after  twenty 
years  of  existence.  In  these  letters  the  move¬ 
ment  is  looked  at  from  every  standpoint,  and  by 
individuals  who  live  in  many  countries.  Mis¬ 
sionaries  abroad  and  ministers  at  home,  busi¬ 
ness  men,  men  of  public  affairs,  and  represen¬ 
tatives  of  every  leading  denomination  of  almost 
every  land  unite  in  their  testimony  to  the 
work  of  Christian  Endeavor.  The  leaflet  bears 
the  title.  What  is  Thought  of  Christian  En¬ 
deavor,  and  furnishes  interesting  reading. 


TKe  y:*rayer  Meeting' 


Rev.  C.  L.  Carhart 
THE  DOOM  OF  THE  IMPENHENT 
Mark  9:43-5(1. 

Beyond  the  southern  wall  of  Jerusalem,  deep 
down  in  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  burned  contin¬ 
ually  the  purifying  fire  that  consumed  the 
city’s  refuse.  That  whioh  the  fire  could  not 
burn  rotted  in  the  sun  and  the  worm  devoured 
it.  Here  that  whioh  was  worthless  and  refrac¬ 
tory,  a  hindrance  or  a  menace  to  the  life  of  the 
community,  found  its  end.  The  universe,  too, 
has  its  garbage  plant.  That  whioh  is  worth¬ 
less  or  hostile  to  the  life  of  the  world,  finally 
refractory  to  God’s  effort  to  gracious  purpose, 
finds  its  end  in  the  Gehenna  of  fire.  It  may 
not  abide  to  poison  the  life  of  the  city  of  God, 
the  community  of  God’s  children. 

This  is  the  shadow  of  the  great  light  of 
God’s  love,  whioh  will  not  suffer  any  hin¬ 
drance  to  the  full  out-working  of  its  graciou 
purpose.  Sin  must  be  abolished,  and  if  one 
will  not  be  separated  from  his  sin,  he  must  be 
separated  with  his  sin  from  God  and  God’s 
people.  The  evil  and  the  useless  have  in  them¬ 
selves  the  sentence  of  death.  Sin  meets  doom. 

Not  for  any  formal  irregularity  or  artificial 
sin  does  the  doom  fall.  Not  because  "he  fol- 
loweth  not  with  us",  (vs.  88)  is  a  man  con¬ 
demned,  but  because  of  radical  alienation  of 
heart  from  God  revealed  in  Jesus  Christ,  ap- 
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prehended  through  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  sin 
that  ie  epeoified,  as  in  the  parable  of  the  rich 
man  and  Lazarus  and  in  the  Judgment  before 
the  King,  is  lovelessness.  To  be  a  hindrance  to 
the  least  of  one’s  fellows  (ts.  42),  or  even  to 
fail  to  be  a  help,  is  to  become  a  candidate  for 
God’s  rubbish  heap.  The  selfish  and  the  conten¬ 
tions  (ts.  50)  are  doomed. 

Nor  may  one  rashly  mar  his  own  blessedness 
or  usefulness  through  self-indulgence.  The 
world  is  finally  purged  by  the  fire  of  Gehenna. 
The  man  is  purged  by  the  fire  of  self-discipline 
that  burns  out  the  evil  in  his  soul.  Members 
are  made  for  use.  If  they  hinder  instead  of 
help,  cast  them  out  with  the  rubbish,  however 
valuable  they  may  have  been,  however  painful 
the  excision.  Let  the  thought  of  the  highest 
good  dominate  tbe  judgment  of  relative  values, 
and  be  mindful  of  the  issues  of  actions.  Life 
is  worth  the  sacrifice  of  limb,  and  it  is  poor 
surgery  that  saves  a  hand  from  the  basket  to 
put  the  body  in  the  grave.  Gangrene  demands 
the  knife.  There  is  no  gratification  that  is 
worth  the  death  of  the  soul.  • 

The  impenitent  meet  doom.  The  final  rejec¬ 
tion  of  tbe  Holy  Spirit’s  pleadings  and  warn¬ 
ings  is  the  sin  that  bath  never  forgiveness,  for 
it  is  eternal  sin  (iii.  29).  That  is  at  once  the 
guilt  and  the  punishment  of  the  impenitent.  It 
is  a  solemn  possibility.  It  may  be  better  for  a 
man  that  he  should  not  have  been  born  (xiv. 
21).  One  may  be  a  moral  failure,  spiritual  re¬ 
fuse,  fit  only  for  destruction.  This  is  the  trend 
of  every  sin.  Sin  has  doom.  Beware.  Have 
salt  in  yourselves.  Salt  your  lives  with  tbe 
fire  of  self-purging  lest  God’s  world  need  to  be 
purged  of  you  by  the  destroying  fire. 

Woman's  Board  of 
Home  Missions 


GLIMPSES  OF  THE  UTAH  FIELD 

The  regeneration  of  Utah  ie  the  two  fold 
process  of  Americanizing  and  Christianizing 
her  people.  The  following  extracts  from  the 
letters  of  missionary  workers  show  how  potent 
a  factor  in  this  process  is  the  mission  school : 

“It  will  be  three  weeks  since  I  oame  to  my 
new  field.  I  will  acknowledge  that  it  seems 
as  many  months  in  many  ways.  The  first  two 
days  I  stayed  at  a  boarding-house,  but  was 
told  I  could  not  have  a  room  or  regular  board, 
so  1  was  compelled  to  rent  two  unfurnished 
rooms.  I  bought  a  bed,  table,  two  chairs,  a 
few  dishes,  etc.  and  out  of  dry-goods  boxes 
made  a  bureau,  table,  window-seat,  wash-stand 
and  cupboard,  and  with  the  pictures  and  books 
from  home  my  rooms  are  quite  comfortable. 
I  prepare  breakfast  and  supper,  but  go  to  one  of 
the  hotels  for  my  dinner.  My  first  week  I 
spent  in  getting  my  rooms  in  order,  in  clean¬ 
ing  the  chapel,  which  was  not  very  dirty,  and 
in  calling  upon  four  of  the  Gentiles  and  two 
Mormon  families  living  in  the  country. 

“The  second  week  I  rang  the  bell  and  began 
school  with  six  pupils,  three  non-Mormons 
from  tbe  country  and  three  Mormon  children 
from  the  town.  This  week  we  have  added 
two  children  to  our  number  from  an  apostate 
family  in  the  country. 

“Every  evening  after  school,  I  walk  half 
way  home  with  the  children  from  the  country 
for  my  exercise  and  recreation,  and  on  my  way 
back  call  at  two  or  three  homes.  In  this  way 
I  have  made  about  twenty  calls.  In  all  oases  I 
have  been  well  treated  and  have  sometimes 
been  asked  to  call  again,  bnt  when  I  ask  them 
to  call  they  never  say  they  will.  I  know  of 
three  or  four  other  children  who  will  come  to 
the  school,  and  perhaps  more. 

“The  first  Sunday  I  went  to  the  Mormon 
meeting.  The  speaker,  among  other  things, 
said  he  had  heard  the  missionaries  were  in  the 
valley  again.  He  said  he  considered  it  cheeky^ 


to  say  tbe  least,  and  thought  they  ought  to  be 
run  out  of  town  on  a  fenoe-rail.  I  spoke  to  no 
one  about  it  in  town,  bnt  while  calling  yester¬ 
day  at  one  of  the  houses,  the  woman  said  that 
a  number  who  heard  it  were  displeased  and 
wanted  me  to  know  that  it  was  not  the  general 
feeling  of  the  Latter  Day  Saints. 

“There  is  not  an  educated  person  in  the 
place,  in  the  sense  in  which  we  use  educated. 
When  not  in  the  school -room  I  am  absolutely 
alone,  except  for  an  old  man  and  his  wife  who 
say  God  sent  me  to  them,  they  were  so  lonely. 
I  do  seem  buried  alive.  Perhaps  at  the  end  of 
the  year  I  can  say  more  truly  than  ever,  ‘I 
live,  yet  not  I  bnt  Christ.  ’  I  do  not  know 
God’s  plan  for  my  life,  of  course,  only  as  tbe 
days  bring  it.  but  I  know  he  made  no  mistake 
when  he  put  me  here,  even  if  I  cannot  under¬ 
stand  it,  and  so  I  will  by  bis  grace  be  brave 
and  learn  ’in  whatsoever  state  I  am  therewith 
to  be  content.  ’ 

“Two  of  the  most  prominent  Mormon  leaders 
said  in  this  town,  that  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  Presbyterian  schools  they,  the  Mormone> 
would  have  been  a  race  of  idiots  They  did 
not  wish  their  children  to  come  under  Chris¬ 
tian  influence,  and  this  fact  led  to  the  public 
school  system  of  Utah.  One  strong  Mormon 
said  to  me,  ‘It  is  useless  for  you’ — meaning 
Presbyterians  -’to  think  of  proselyting  our  chil¬ 
dren,  we  indoctrinate  them  so  tboronghly.’ 

“In  our  mission  schools,  the  Bible  is  a  text 
book,  and  I  think  that  fact^bas  been  the  cause 
of  tbe  Mormons  establishing  so  called  'religion 
classes,  ’  where  the  Bible  is  taught  and  ex¬ 
pounded  by  a  so  called  teacher  or  elder.  Every 
adult,  now,  is  possessed  of  an  ‘Oxford  Bible,’ 
which  is  carried  to  their  Sabbath-school.  Re¬ 
member  it  most  be  received  by  them  as  taught 
from  the  iips  of  an  ‘  inspired  elder,  ’  and  the 
exposition  is  very  different  from  ours. 

“A  young  Mormon  who  holds  a  high  oivil 
position  in  this  state  recently  remarked  to  me 
that  his  religions  views  have  greatly  changed 
within  ten  years,  due  to  reading  and  contact 
with  non- Mormons.  He  said  he  believes  he  is 
directly  responsible  to  God  and  not  to  the  pres¬ 
ident  of  tbe  Mormon  Church ;  that  he  consid¬ 
ers  baptism  as  not  essential  to  salvation,  bnt 
symbolical  of  a  changed  life ;  that  he  thinks 
that  present  day  prophets  will  soon  be  a  thing 
of  the  past  in  the  Mormon  Church ;  that  old 
time  Mormonism  is  gradually  changing  and 
will  soon  be  a  thing  of  tbe  past. 

“While  there  are  many  young  Mormons  who 
are  drifting  from  their  leaders,  yet  the  rank 
and  file  of  Mormonism  are  as  zealous  as  ever. 
The  young  Mormons  educated  in  the  Mormon 
Church  schools  are  as  determined  to  enthrone 
Mormon  doctrines  as  the  old  leaders.  Then, 
the  great  body  of  young  Mormons  are  taught 
to  believe  that  all  churches  and  religions  are 
false  except  the  Mormon.  This  is  taught  then 
from  infancy.  This  they  accept  without  ques¬ 
tion  and  put  forth  no  effort  to  get  at  the  facts 
by  either  contrast  or  comparison.  Thousands 
of  them  have  seen  and  observed  nothing  bnt 
Mormonism  and  seem  amazed  when  told  *  that 
there  are  many  other  church  organizations 
more  powerful  and  with  more  members  than 
the  Mormon  Church.  They  see  the  little 
chapels  and  few  members  of  other  churches 
here,  while  their  people  by  the  thousands 
throng  their  meeting-houses,  tabernacles  and 
dancing  halls  and  pavilions.  This  is  their 
little  world  and  all  that  most  of  them  have 
seen  or  known,  and  hence  they  conclude  that 
Mormonism  is  supreme. 

“Much,  very  much  has  been  accomplished 
here  by  the  mission  schools  and  Christian 
ministry,  bnt  the  need  of  tbe  leaven  is  greater 
now  than  ever  before.  God’s  power  is  sufficient 
to  Americanize  and  Christianize  the  people  of 
this  inter-mountain  country.  We  should  not 
weaken  bnt  take  new  courage.  In  spite  of  op¬ 


position  our  school  has  opened  this  year  with 
the  most  favorable  outlook  in  its  history.  Our 
boarding  department  is  crowded  and  many 
more  worthy  young  boys  and  girls  are  pleading 
to  come,  bnt  are  not  able  to  meet  the  small  ex¬ 
pense.  We  could  place  many  more  scholar¬ 
ships.  Many  are  able  to  pay  in  part,  bnt  with¬ 
out  more  means  to  assist  these  anxious,  thirsty, 
starving  souls  for  an  education  we  are  obliged 
to  leave  them  in  ignorance  and  subject  to  the 
influences  of  a  powerful,  corrupt  and  what  we 
believe  to  be  a  false  religions  organization.” 

S.  H.  P. 

\S^omen*s  Board  of 
F oreign  Missions 

(This  story  of  old  Lnorezia  and  how  she 
treated  her  “saints,  ”  comes  to  ns  from  the  pen 
of  one  of  our  missionaries,  whose  life  and  work 
in  Chili  have  given  her  a  true  knowledge  of 
the  people,  and  a  keen  sympathy  with  their 
temptation  and  needs.  S.  B.  D. ) 

Lucrecia 

I  should  like  to  tell  yon  about  one  of  our 
friends  here— Lucrecia  she  is  called,  a  good  old 
soul,  and  true  as  she  can  be,  only  not  very 
much  blessed  with  this  world’s  goods.  I  have 
known  her  some  time,  bnt  it  was  only  last 
Sunday  that  I  heard  some  of  her  experiences 
from  her  own  lips.  It  was  after  Sunday-school 
and  she  had  stopped  me  in  the  doorway,  beg¬ 
ging  for  a  dose  of  a  headache  remedy  I  bad 
given  her  before.  I  never  have  heard  any  one 
speak  as  fast  as  she  does.  Her  country  women 
are  renowned  for  their  speed  in  talking  and 
Spanish  is  a  language  that  readily  lends  itself 
to  speedy  utterance,  bnt  she  exceeds  the  fast¬ 
est.  Her  other  peculiarity  is  the  way  she 
wears  her  spectacles.  They  are  worn  as  near 
the  tip  of  her  nose  as  her  speech  is  fast,  I  was 
going  to  say,  if  it  wouldn’t  be  mixing  figures 
a  little.  But  in  all  seriousness  she  is  a  good 
strong  woman,  thoroughly  oonsoentions,  and  a 
true  Christian.  She  always  wears  the  plain 
black  “mante”  (a  long  black  shawl  which  is 
worn  by  all  classes  and  is  wrapped  around  the 
head  and  bcdy),  her  smile  is  the  kindest  and 
her  eyes  are  full  of  gentle  pleasantry. 

Bnt  to  go  back  to  my  story.  We  walked 
home  together  and  after  having  given  her  the 
remedy,  I  served  her  a  cup  of  tea.  We  were 
in  the  children’s  room;  it  was  the  first  time 
she  had  been  there  and  she  began  to  notice  the 
pictures  on  the  walls.  Her  eyes  fell  on  one 
containing  three  photographs;  the  Sistine 
Madonna,  the  Madonna  of  the  Choir  and  Ra¬ 
phael’s  Immaculate  Conception.  “Oh I  so  yon 
have  saints  here,  too?  I  am  surprised,”  she 
burst  forth.  I  explained  to  her  how  it  was  we 
regarded  such  works  of  art,  which  seemed  to 
satisfy  her. 

It  is  amazing  how  these  converted  Catholics 
detect  the  picture  of  anything  that  approaches 
the  appearance  of  a  saint.  “I  have  no  more 
saints,”  she  continued.  “Shall  I  tell'you  how 
I  got  rid  of  them?”  I  asssented  and  she  began 
her  story. 

“Hermania  Santos  Pena  oame  around  one 
day  to  see  me.  We  were  discussing  these  sub¬ 
jects,  when  suddenly  I  told  her  I  had  made  up 
my  mind  to  destroy  my  saints.  For  some  time 
I  had  them  pot  away  in  my  trunk.  I  had  re¬ 
moved  them  from  the  walls,  I  knew  I  shouldn’t 
pray  to  them,  bnt  I  didn’t  know  what  to  do 
with  them.  One  especially  was  an  old  heir¬ 
loom  and  I  disliked  tearing  it  up  as  my  be¬ 
loved  mother  bad  given  it  to  me.  1  couldn’t 
give  it  or  sell  it  without  making  some  one  else 
commit  idolatry. 

“  Santos  was  nothing  loth,  so  I  opened  my 
trunk.  There  they  lay,  five  in  all.  Virgin  del 
Rosario,  Nuestra  Senora  del  Perpetuo  Socorro,  a 
Virgin  Maria,  San  Josi  and  Nuestra  Senora  del 
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Carmen.  The  first  three  being  paper  we  tore 
up  in  tiny  bits  and  threw  away  into  the 
aseqnia.  Old  Santos  didn’t  want  to  break  np 
San  Joe^,  he  was  snoh  a  pretty  white  figure. 
She  had  pat  him  in  a  corner  of  the  patio 
among  some  fiower  pots.  I  told  her  that  would 
never  do  and  going  inside  brought  ont  an  old 
hammer  and  patting  his  head  on  a  stone,  1 
broke  San  Jos^  into  little  tiny  bits.  All  were 
destroyed  now  but  Nnestra  Senora  del  Oarmen. 
To  tell  the  truth,  I  hated  to  tear  her  up,  for 
she  had  belonged  to  my  dead  mother  and  grand¬ 
mother  before  her.  This  was  said  to  be  a  very 
wonderful  saint  and  had  performed  many  mir¬ 
acles.  She  had  gained  hundreds  of  dollars 
worth  of  candles  and  hardly  a  day  passed  but 
what  some  acquaintance  would  come  in  with  a 
vow  and  a  candle  to  bum  before  her,  so  that  she 
was  being  worshiped  nearly  all  the  time.  I 
began  to  tremble,  but  it  was  too  late  now.  I 
took  the  saint  in  my  hands.  She  looked  hide¬ 
ous  to  me  then ;  her  waxen  face  and  beady  eyes 
were  positively  repulsive.  There  were  great 
blotches  on  her  neck  of  melted  wax  where  she 
was  said  to  have  perspired.  I  remember  that 
right  well,  Manuel  Vegas  had  bought  twenty- 
five  numbers  in  a  raffle  of  a  horse  at  $5  a  num¬ 
ber.  He  wished  on  that  night  with  three 
packets  of  candles  and  paid  me  to  keep  them 
burning  all  night.  Old  Josefa  was  in  and  she 
told  me  not  to  bum  them  one  at  time,  but  all 
together  as  thus  there  was  more  efficacy  in 
them.  So  we  fixed  them  all  around  her  and  as 
we  sat  sapping  our  ‘mats’  and  talking,  old 
Josefa  looked  up  and  said,  ‘Nuestra  Senora  del 
Oarmen  is  perspiring  I  Manuel  will  win.’ 
Well,  he  won,  but  I  learned  afterwards  the 
raffie  was  not  done  honestly,  and  in  my  own 
heart  I  always  attributed  the  perspiring  to  the 
twelve  candles  which  were  very  near  ‘Nuestra 
Senora.  ’  Without  more  thought,  I  ripped  open 
her  dress,  tore  it  in  shreds,  tore  open  her  cloth 
body,  took  out  the  rolls  of  cotton,  yellow  and 
dark  with  age  and  smoke,  and  finally  nothing 
was  left  in  my  hand  but  a  willow  stick. 
That’s  what  that  Virgin  del  Oarmen  was  made 
of  and  I  had  burned  dozens  of  candles  and 
prayed  thousands  of  prayers  to  that  willow 
stick  wrapped  in  cotton! 

“Old  Santos  soon  went  home.  Then  I  began 
to  lose  heart.  I  hardly  knew  what  to  do. 
So  I  just  kneeled  down  and  said;  ‘Dear  Lord, 
if  I  have  done  wrong  punish  me,  and  if  I  have 
done  right  may  I  arise  from  my  knees  full  of 
joy  and  happiness.  ’  And  when  I  arose  I  was 
BO  unspeakably  happy  I  knew  it  was  all  right.  ’  ’ 
N.  O.  A.  de  L. 


Correspondence 


GENERAL  CONVENTION  OF  THE  EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO 

As  readers  of  The  Evangelist  already  know, 
the  Triennial  Oonvention  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Ohurch  opened  on  the  morning  of 
October  2  with  a  service  in  Trinity  Church, 
the  historic  parish  of  San  Francisco.  Eighty 
bishops  and  over  four  hundred  deputies  were 
present. 

The  Oonvention  has  so  far  been  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  distinctively  a  missionary  one. 
The  Rt.  Rev.  Benjamin  Wistar  Morris  of  Ore¬ 
gon  who  preached  the  opening  sermon  made  it 
a  strong  plea  for  Missions,  urging  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  the  work  before  the  Church  in  the  con¬ 
version  of  the  world  and  emphasizing  the  folly 
of  wasting  time  over  frivolous  controversies  of 
“cups  and  mitres,  ’’  “candlesticks  and  incense,  ’’ 
“postures  and  attitudes,  when  to  countless 
numbers  of  our  brethren  the  Gospel  of  Christ 
is  yet  an  unheard-of  story. ’’  The  missionary 
spirit  seems  to  have  taken  hold  of  the  Church 
and  all  sorts  of  plans  for  assuring  to  the 


Mission  Board  a  million  a  year  are  suggested. 
It  is  possible  that  the  plau  of  organization  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  Bishop  of  Montana,  which  would 
assign  a  certain  definite  amount  to  be  raised  to 
each  diocese,  may  be  adopted.  Out  of  the  6, 600 
parishes  of  the  Episcopal  Church  only  4,075 
contributed  last  year  to  the  Board  of  Missions, 
and  it  is  desired  to  bring  the  others  into  line 
in  order  that  all  may  have  the  privilege  of 
sharing  in  the  work. 

The  General  Convention,  the  legislative  body 
of  the  Episcopal  Church,  meets  triennially  and 
is  made  up  of  two  Houses,  an  upper  and  a 
lower.  The  former  is  composed  of  the  bishops 
of  the  Church,  the  latter  of  delegates,  clerical 
and  lay,  chosen,  four  in  each  order,  to  repre¬ 
sent  th<t  dioceses  of  the  entire  country,  with 
one  delegate  of  each  order  for  the  missionary 
jnri  idictions.  All  legislation,  to  become  effec¬ 
tive,  must  pass  both  houses,  and  in  the  case  of 
the  more  important  provisions  of  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  Church  now  under  revision,  must 
pass  the  gauntlet  of  two  successive  Conven¬ 
tions;  being  sent  daring  the  interim  to  the 
several  Diocesan  Conventions,  whose  approval 
they  must  also  secure.  The  House  of  Deputies 
organized  with  the  election  of  a  new  president, 
the  Rev.  John  H.  Lindsay  D.D.  rector  of  St. 
Paul’s  Church,  Boston,  who  takes  the  place  of 
the  Rev.  Morgan  Dix  D.  D.  rector  of  Trinity 
parish.  New  York,  who  retires  after  a  period 
of  fifteen  years’  service.  The  senior  bishop  in 
the  order  of  oouseoratiou  is  ex-officio  the  Pre¬ 
siding  Bishop  of  the  Upper  House,  but  Bishop 
Clark  of  Rhode  Island  being  prevented  attend¬ 
ance  by  reason  of  age  and  infirmities,  Bishop 
Dudley  of  Kentucky  was  chosen  to  fill  his  place. 

Dr.  Huntington  of  Grace  Church,  New 
York,  was  the  first  choice  as  president  of  the 
House  of  Deputies,  but  he  firmly  declined  this 
honor  and  the  advantage  gained  by  the  House 
in  retaining  him  on  the  floor  was  soon  evident. 
He  inaugurated  during  the  first  days  a  meas¬ 
ure  for  the  promotion  [of  Christian  unity  more 
important  than  any  discussed  by  the  Conven¬ 
tion  since  the  declaration  of  the  famous  Chi- 
cago-Lambeth- Quadrilateral  set  forth  in  1888. 
The  question  came  up  iu  the  shape  of  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  an  article  in  the  Constitution  relating 
to  the  use  of  the  Prayer  Book,  being  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  a  resolution  offered  by  Dr.  Huntington 
and  accepted  by  him  in  1896.  It  would  allow 
bishops  to  take  under  their  charge  congrega¬ 
tions  who  may  seek  their  oversight  while  re¬ 
taining  the  use  of  such  forms  of  service,  litur¬ 
gical  or  otherwise,  as  they  may  desire.  Some 
of  the  larger  parishes  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
have  connected  with  them  congregations  of 
foreigners  who  seek  to  continue,  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  the  use  of  the  service  books  to  which  they 
were  accustomed  in  the  home  countries.  The 
matter  of  the  use  of  Holy  Scripture,  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  sacraments  and  the  ordering 
of  their  clergy  would  be  carefully  safeguarded 
by  oanon.  But  the  principle  of  freedom  would 
be  embodied  in  the  Constitution  of  the  Church 
and  the  iron  bound  use  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  be  no  longer  imperative.  This  motion, 
which  was  passed  by  a  small  majority,  was  in 
a  later  session  opened  for  reconsideration,  and 
was  in  the  end  lost,  to  the  great  regret  of  the 
liberal  men  in  the  Oonvention.  In  the  Con¬ 
vention  of  1898  it  passed  the  House  by  an  al¬ 
most  unanimous  vote. 

One  of  the  most  important  subjects  scheduled 
to  oome  before  the  Oonvention  was  the  report 
of  a  Joint  Committee  of  the  two  Houses  on  al¬ 
ternative,  or  marginal,  readings  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  Some  seven  thousand  of  these, 
taken  from  the  versions  now  in  use  or  from 
their  margins,  are  suggested  by  the  Oommitte. 
The  work  is  said  to  be  exceedingly  well  done 
and  the  report  was  at  once  accepted  by  the 
House  of  Bishops  who  authorized  its  use.  The 
clergy  of  the  Episcopal  Church  not  being  al¬ 


lowed  the  use  of  the  Revised  Version,  the  re¬ 
lief  afforded  by  the  new  readings  wll  be  great, 
yet  doubtless  this  is  but  a  temporary  measure 
of  relief. 

The  statement  of  the  treasurer  of  the  Board 
of  Missions,  Mr.  George  C.  Thomas  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  shows  that  the  deficit  of  |100,000  in 
the  missionary  funds  does  not  indicate  such  an 
appalling  disregard  of  the  importance  of  mis¬ 
sionary  effort  as  might  appear.  The  total  re¬ 
ceipts  of  the  Board  for  the  last  year,  |998, 904.  - 
47,  was  an  increase  of  $17,000  over  the  receipts 
of  the  year  before  and  112  more  parishes  con¬ 
tributed.  It  was  the  growth  of  the  work  which 
called  for  $100,000  more  than  was  subscribed, 
and  this  was  taken  from  the  reserve  fund. 
Almost  before  Mr.  Thomas  had  taken  his  seat 
he  received  ten  pledges  of  $1,000  each  towards 
the  deficit  and  it  is  believed  that  the  whole 
amount  will  speedily  be  made  up. 

On  the  second  day  of  the  Convention,  the 
women  of  the  Auxiliary  participated  in  a  grand 
religious  service,  at  which  over  1,000  delegates 
and  diocesan  officers  received  the  communion, 
and  when  the  Society  made  its  triennial  offer¬ 
ing  of  $104,000.  This  great  amount,  the  largest 
ever  made  by  the  Society,  will  be  equally  di¬ 
vided  between  the  twenty  bishops  of  the  Mis¬ 
sionary  dioceses.  Foreign  and  Domestic,  the 
Commission  for  colored  work  in  the  South  to 
receive  its  equal  share.  The  women  held  a 
large  public  meeting  in  the  afternoon,  where 
they  received  the  Triennial  report  of  the  Sec¬ 
retary,  Miss  Julia  C.  Emery,  and  listened  to 
addresses  from  Bishops  Partridge,  Hare  and 
Dudley  on  missionary  work  in  Japan,  South 
Dakota  and  among  the  colored  people  of  the 
South.  The  Rev.  A.  S.  Lloyd  D.D.,  Secretary 
of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  Missions,  made  a 
stirring  address  on  the  mission  of  the  Woman’s 
Auxiliary. 

During  eight  of  the  sessions  of  the  Conven¬ 
tion  both  Houses  are  to  leave  their  legislative 
work  and  sit  together  as  the  Board  of  Missions, 
and  reports  will  be  received  from  all  the  mis¬ 
sionary  bishops  and  from  the  allied  societies  so 
that  the  missionary  work  of  the  Church  will 
be  emphasized  in  every  possible  way.  On  the 
first  Sunday  evening  of  the  Oonvention,  the 
Triennial  sermon  before  the  Board  of  Missions 
was  preached  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Frederick  R. 
Graves  D.D.  Bishop  for  the  Episcopal  Church 
in  Shanghai,  and  on  the  succeeding  Tuesday 
evening  a  great  missionary  mass  meeting, 
which  was  attended  by  thousands  of  people, 
was  held  in  the  Mechanic’s  Pavilion.  Ad¬ 
dresses  were  made  by  Bishop  Doane  of  Albany, 
Bishop  Potter  of  New  York  and  Bishop  Graves 
of  Shanghai.  The  latter  drew  an  appalling 
picture  of  the  darkness  and  destitution  of  peo¬ 
ple  in  heathen  lands  where  individualism  is 
crushed,  and  where  Christianity  alone  can 
bring  relief  to  the  physical,  mental  and  moral 
natures  of  the  people.  Florence  E.  Winslow. 

San  Francisco. 


AN  ENDEAVOR  SOCIETY  BEFORE  ENDEAVOR 

Dear  Evangelist:  Your  interesting  illus¬ 
trated  article  on  Yonkers  and  its  churches  has 
prompted  me  to  write  conorrning  the  Young 
People’s  Association  of  the  Westminster  Pres¬ 
byterian  Ohurch  of  Yonkers,  of  which  your 
article  says  I  am  “the  father.’’  I  have  been 
requested  by  many  persons  interested  to  write 
something  of  the  organization  and  history  of 
this  Association  and  strongly  urged  by  the 
present  pastor,  the  Rev.  George  R.  Cutting. 
My  silence  hitherto  has  been  due  to  a  repug¬ 
nance  even  to  seem  to  claim  to  have  organized 
the  first  Christian  Endeavor  Society.  Actively 
interested  in  the  snooeEs  of  this  world-wide  or¬ 
ganization,  I  would  be  the  last  to  take  from 
the  honor  that  properly  belongs  to  President 
Clark,  “the  father  of  Christian  Endeavor.” 


October  17,  1901 
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Neyertbeleae,  it  it  true  that  a  society,  in  all 
essential  partionlars  a  Christian  Endeavor  So* 
oiety,  was  organised  many  years  before  the 
birth  of  the  Union  bearing  that  name. 

In  1867,  I  was  ordained  and  installed  pastor 
of  the  Westminster  Ohnroh  of  Yonkers.  The 
membership  of  the  ohnroh  increased  *rapidly, 
largely  from  the  young  people  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion  and  Snnday-school,  who  were  generally 
connected  in  various  capacities  with  the  manu¬ 
facturing  interests  of  the  city.  It  was  the  ex¬ 
igencies  of  the  oiroumstanoes  that  prompted, 
if  they  did  not  necessitate,  the  formation  of  the 
Young  People’s  Association  for  the  training 
of  the  members  in  Christian  activity  and  the 
development  of  their  Christian  obarater. 

The  peculiar  oharaoteristios  of  the  Young 
People’s  Association  as  compared  with  the 
model  constitution  of  the  Christian  Endeavor 
Society  may  be  stated  as  follows:  The  princi¬ 
pal  Committees  were  the  same,  only  the  Look¬ 
out  Committee  was  called  the  Membership 
Committee  and  a  Literary  Committee  took  the 
place  of  the  Social  Committee.  The  Young 
People’s  Association  held  socials  only  occasion¬ 
ally,  and’these  were  arranged  by  the  Executive 
Committee.  Instead  of  the  pledge  there  was  a 
covenant,  which  was  modeled  after  the  covenant 
of  the  Philadelphian  Society  of  Princeton  Col¬ 
lege,  the  oldest  religious  organization  of  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  United  States.  The  consecration 
meetings  were  held  bi-monthly,  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Association  immediately  following  the 
celebration  of  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Sup¬ 
per.  All  the  business  of  the  Association  was 
given  into  the  hands  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee,  excepting  the  admission  of  new  mem¬ 
bers,  changes  in  the  Constitution,  election  of 
officers  and  such  business  as  came  regularly  be¬ 
fore  the  Association  at  its  semi-annual  meet¬ 
ings.  The  Executive  Committee  might,  how¬ 
ever,  refer  any  matter  of  interest  or  importance 
to  a  regular  or  special  meeting  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion.  Finally  the  pastor  and  elders  were  mem¬ 
bers  of<the  Associalion  ex  officio,  and  the  pas¬ 
tor  and  one  of  the  elders  were  named  as  advi¬ 
sory  members  of  each  Committee. 

Instead  of  a  social,  a  literary  meeting  was 
held  once  a  month  under  the  direction  of  the 
Literary'Committee.  This  grew  out  of  the 
conditions  of  the  membership,  and  was  de¬ 
signed  to  provide  purer  pleasures  than  those  to 
which  the'members  were  constantly  solicited. 
The  programs  were  matters  of  most  careful 
preparation  and  the  meetings  were  under  most 
rigid  control.  No  meetings  of  the  Association 
were  more  fruitful  in  results.  The  treasures 
of  the  best  literature  were  opened,  musical  taste 
cultivated,  and  the  young  men  especially  were 
trained  in  public  speaking.  The  resnlts  abide 
in  the  Westminster  Chureh  to-day,  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  yonng  men,  through  great  struggles, 
were  led  to  seek  a  higher  education  and  are  to¬ 
day  found  in  the  ministry  and  other  learned 
professions. 

The  Association  proved  in  every  way  a  bless¬ 
ing.  Its  membership  increased  rapidly.  Over 
one  hundred  and  seventy  were  enrolled  at  one 
time  during  my  own  pastorate.  No  publicity 
was  sought,  but  by  special  request  at  one  of 
the  sessions  of  the  Synod  of  New  York  I  made 
an  address  on  its  methods  and  my  reasons  for 
its  success  and  permanence.  Notice  of  this 
address  and  of  the  society  afterwards  appeared 
in  the  columns  of  the  New  York  Observer, 
probably  written  by  one  of  the  editors. 

In  closing  this  hasty  review,  I  may  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  say  that  in  the  respects  in  which  it 
differs  from  the  Christian  Endeavor  Society  I 
prefer  the  constitution  of  the  Yonkers  Associa¬ 
tion.  Every  father  naturally  loves  his  own 
child.  But  after  an  ^  active  interest  in  the 
Christian  Endeavor  Society  covering  a  number 
of  years,  and  including  scores  of  addresses  to 
individual  societies  and  local  union  Conven¬ 


tions,  with  free  conversation  with  society  offi¬ 
cials,  I  think  I  have  reason  for  my  judgment. 
In  fairness  it  must  be  said  that  the  Yonkers 
plan  has  not  had  the  wide  trial  which  the 
Christian  Endeavor  Society  has  experienced. 
However,  the  covenant  having  been  submitted 
to  the  officials  at  Boston,  the  society  organized 
in  my  church  at  Princeton  and  other  societies 
on  the  Yonkers  plan  have  been  regularly  en¬ 
rolled  as  Christian  Endeavor  Societies. 

An  eminent  Sunday-school  worker  on  being 
asked  the  secret  of  the  remarkable  success  of 
his  teachers’  meetings  emphasized  among  other 
things  the  absolute  exclusion  of  all  business 
from  the  meetings  for  the  study  of  the  lesson. 
Women  do  not  take  kindly  to  business  meet¬ 
ings,  especially ’if  differences  of  opinion  pro¬ 
voke  debate,  and  the  interests  of  the  society 
are  safer  in  the  hands  of  a  wise  Executive 
Committee  than  in  a  general  open  meeting. 
The  intimate  ussociation  of  the  spiritual  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  ohnroh  with  the  workings  of  the  so¬ 
ciety  proved  eminently  wise  and  beneficial. 
Those  advisory  members  attended  the  meetings 
of  the  Committees  far  more  frequently  on  di- 
reot'invitation  than  by  their  own  motion  in 
the  exercise  of  their  privilege.  But  this  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  constitution  brought  the  Associa¬ 
tion  into  intimate  connection  with  the  church 
and  secured  proper  oversight  and  guidance.  Al¬ 
though  the  general  covenant  has  been  accepted 
by  the  parent  society  as  sufficient  for  a  Chris¬ 
tian  Endeavor  Society,  it  nevertheless  accentu¬ 
ates  the  difference  between  such  a  covenant 
and  a  particular  pledge.  And  I  confess  afte^ 
listening  to  a  number  of  addresses  and  reading 
largely  the  literature  of  the  Boston  Publication 
House  on  the  subject,  I  remain  unconvinced  as 
to  the  wisdom  of  the  Christian  Endeavor 
pledge.  There  is  undoubted  scriptural  warrant 
for  personal^  vows;  the  Christian  Endeavor 
pledge  does  not  go  beyond  the  sphere  of  Chris¬ 
tian  duty  and  privilege,  and  the  taking  of  such 
a  pledge  as  an  individual  act  might  well  be 
urged  upon  every  yonng  disciple.  This  is 
one  thing,  however,  and  the^  making  such  a 
pledge  a  term  of  membership  and  fellowship 
in  a  society,  which  should  be  an  integral  part 
of  the  church  with  which  it  is  connected,  is 
another  and  a  very  different  thing.  One  can 
easily  understand  how  Dr.  Clark,  as  a  Congre¬ 
gational  minister,  could  be  led  to  formulate 
such  a  pledge,  but  I  do  not  regard  it  as  consis¬ 
tent  with  Presbyterian  polity.  At  the  same 
time  it  must  be  confessed  that  even  in  the 
mode  of  receiving  members  into  the  church 
many  Presbyterian  Churches  are  more  Congre¬ 
gational  than  Presbyterian.  Finally  it  is  ex 
ceedingly  appropriate  that  the  consecration 
meeting  should  be  associated  as  closely  as  pos¬ 
sible  with  the  communion  season.  It  should 
be  stated  that  this  meeting  in  the  Yonkers 
Yonng  People’s  Association  was  known  as  a 
self-dedication  service  and  not  a  consecration 
service,  and  this  appellation  I  may  hold  as 
more  appropriate.  Christ  consecrates  to  him¬ 
self  and  his  service  all  whom  he  makes  his 
own.  The  saints  are  God’s  consecrated  ones. 
Even  our  bodies  are  holy,  consecrated  as  the 
temple  of  the  living  God.  We  recognize  this 
scriptural  idea  when  in  our  Endeavor  meetings 
we  sing,  “Consecrate  me,  now,  to  thy  service, 
Lord.  ’  ’  It  is  true  that  we  may  also  consecrate, 
set  apart,  our  time,  talents,  means  to  the  cause 
of  our  divine  Master.  And  that  our  consecra¬ 
tion  may  be  a  recognition  of  this  scriptural 
terching  as  again  we  sing,  “And  own  thy  sov¬ 
ereign  right  in  me.  ’  ’  But  the  use  of  the  term 
self-dedication  is  not  only  a  return  to  the  ap¬ 
pellation  of  Doddridge,  Edwards  and  other 
older  devotional  writers,  but  also  makes  a  dis¬ 
tinction  that  exists  and  saves  from  a  confusion 
of  ideas  which  ought  to  be  kept  separate. 

In  how  far  the  Westminster  Association  has 
retained  the  original  form  of  the  constitution 


I  do  not  know.  They  have  frequently  been 
urged  to  become  a  Christian  Endeavor  Society 
but,  with  perhaps  pardonable  historic  pride,  they 
have  steadfastly  refused  to  do  so.  Nevertheless 
it  is  clear  that  from  the  beginning  the  Yonng 
People’s  Association  has  been,  in  all  essential 
partionlars,  a  Christian  Endeavor  Society,  and 
that  there  was  a  remarkable  similarity  between 
the  Yonkers  plan  and  the  model  constitution  as 
it  is  called.  Loins  W.  Mddoe. 


PROTESTANT  INFLUENCE  IN  SYRIA 

The  growing  infinence  of  the  evangelical  sect 
manifests  itself  sometimes  in  amusing  and  yet 
significant  ways.  In  the  old  city  of  Hamath, 
the  evangelicals  have  been  drawn  frm  both  the 
orthodox  Greek  and  the  Syriac  sects,  perhaps 
rather  more  influence  being  exerted  in  the  lat¬ 
ter,  which  is  smaller  and  socially  inferior  to 
the  other. 

For  some  years,  the  members  of  the  Syriac 
sect  have  availed  themselves  freely  of  the 
evangelical  school  for  the  education  of  their 
children.  It  was  decided  recently,  however, 
by  the  ecclesiastical  leaders  of  the  Syriac  sect, 
to  open  schools  of  their  own  so  as  to  protect 
their  children  from  evangelical  influence.  The 
man  appointed  to  teach  the  school  came  to  the 
teacher  of  the  evangelicals  and  apologized  to 
him  for  withdrawing  his  own  children  from 
the  school.  He  said,  “Of  course  as  I  am  to 
teach  the  bishop’s  school  it  would  never  do 
for  me  to  leave  my  own  children  in  your  school^ 
but,  do  yon  know,  I  actually  cried  when  I  real¬ 
ized  that  I  must  take  my  children  out  of  your 
school  where  I  know  they  will  receive  more 
benefit  than  they  can  from  me.’’ 

In  the  village  of  Yazidia  there  was  an  evan¬ 
gelical  movement  and  several  young  men  were 
interested  in  Bible  study.  One  of  these,  though 
intellectually  convinced,  had  not  been  touched 
in  his  heart  when  he  was  asked  to  take  the 
office  of  Greek  priest,  then  vacant.  The  temp¬ 
tation  was  too  strong  and  he  became  priest. 
He  now  felt  constrained  to  manifest  a  violent 
opposition  to  the  new  way  lest  any  one  should 
suspect  him  of  any  leaning  in  that  direction 
himself.  Then  being  under  obligation  to  the 
missionary  physician,  he  again  became  friendly 
and  even  affiliated  with  the  evangelical  teacher. 
On  one  occasion  when  the  missionary  visited 
the  place,  he  was  told  that  the  priest  was  sick 
in  bed  and  suggested  a  visit.  He  and  the 
teacher  called  upon  the  sick  priest,  who  received 
them  kindly.  After  a  brief  visit,  the  mission¬ 
ary  read  a  passage  of  Scripture  and  prayed  for 
the  priest.  When  the  priest  recovered,  he  cel¬ 
ebrated  his  return  to  activity  by  renewed  per¬ 
secution  of  the  evangelicals.  Soon  after  it 
was  learned  that  this  had  made  the  simple 
Protestants  very  indignant  at  the  missionary 
who  had  prayed  the  priest  back  to  hesdth  I 

Still  the  evangelical  movement  grew  and 
one  after  another  of  the  Greeks  began  to  attend 
the  new  services.  At  length  the  priest’s  as¬ 
sistant  deserted  him  and  he  could  no  longer 
conduct  the  service  properly. 

In  despair  he  went  to  the  local  agent  of  the 
bishop,  gave  him  the  key  of  the  ohnroh  and 
said  he  could  no  longer  execute  the  duties  of 
his  office  unless  this  heretical  movement  were 
checked.  Children  and  young  men  were  sent 
to  interrupt  the  services.  A  rival  school  was 
opened,  but  all  to  no  effect.  At  last  the  priest 
was  in  despair  and  he  was  seen  circulating  a 
petition  among  the  people  to  make  up  a  party 
to  join  the  Catholics.  When  asked  why  he  did 
this  he  said,  “I  must  look  out  for  a  living,  and 
if  I  do  not  hurry  then  all  the  village  will  be¬ 
come  evangelical  and  my  chance  will  be  gone.  ’  ’ 
God  grant  his  own  heart  may  yet  be  touched 
and  may  follow  the  truth  with  his  neighbors 
rather  than  to  seek  support  through  a  Catholic 
alliance. 

These  are  but  samples  of  evidences  constantly 
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maltiplying  all  over  the  land  that  the  Gospel 
learen  is  working,  and  the  time  is  coming  for 
a  general  movement  that  shall  astonish  behold¬ 
ers.  W.  S.  Nelson. 

Tripoli,  Syria,  Aug.  27,  1901. 

ONE  THING  AND  ANOTHER 

A  uniform  coarse  of  study  for  the  Indian 
schools  has  been  prepared  by  the  General  Su¬ 
perintendent  of  Indian  schools  and  is  said  to  be 
the  best  ever  devised  for  the  peculiar  educa¬ 
tional  system  of  the  Indian  Office.  Thirty-one 
subjects  are  treated,  and  especial  attention  is 
given  the  industrial  branches,  instruction  be¬ 
ing  given  in  agriculture,  baking,  basketry, 
blacksmithing,  carpentry,  cooking,  dairying, 
engineering,  gardening,  hamessmaking,  house¬ 
keeping,  laundering,  printing,  painting,  sew¬ 
ing,  shoemaking,  tailoring  and  upholstering. 
The  course  contains  Miss  Reel’s  ideas,  gleaned 
from  personal  observation  in  the  field,  of  the 
needs  of  the  Indian  school  service,  together 
with  the  views  of  prominent  Indian  workers, 
many  of  whom  have  given  the  subject  life-long 
stndy.  A  uniform  course  of  study  for  the  In¬ 
dian  school  has  long  been  needed,  and  though 
attempted  several  times  before,  this  is  the  first 
comprehensive  work,  in  book  form,  to  be  com¬ 
pleted.  Miss  Reel,  who  enjoys  a  national  repn- 
atation  as  an  educator,  deserves  much  credit 
for  the  practical  way  in  which  she  has  met  the 
needs  of  the  Indian  children. 

At  the  funeral  of  the  late  Dowager  Empress 
Frederick,  Canon  Teignmonth  Shore  delivered 
a  most  impressive  sermon,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  related  the  following  beautiful  inci¬ 
dent.  Speaking  of  the'last  hours  of  the  Em- 
pres.s,  he  said :  * '  A  white  butterfiy — ever  recog¬ 
nized  as  the  emblem  of  the  Resurrection— rested 
for  a  moment  on  the  dying  Empress,  and  then 
flew  off  through  the  open  window  out  into  the 
light,  and  soared  towards  the  blue— meet  type, 
it  seemed  indeed,  of  that  pure  soul  departing 
and  shaking  from  its  white  wings  the  dusts 
and  dews  of  mortality.  ” 

The  appointment  of  Dr.  Moule  as  Bishop  Of 
Durham  will  give  great  satisfaction  to  the 
evangelical  party,  says  the  Episcopal  Recorder. 
“Lord  Salisbury’s  choice  in  this  instance  is 
indeed  generous  towards  a  party  with  which 
he  has  not  been  credited  with  feeling  over¬ 
much  sympathy.  It  recalls  the  days  when 
Lord  Shaftsbury  inspired  the  nominations  to 
the  Episcopal  bench.  The  appointment,  while 
specially  acceptable  to  the  Low  Church  party, 
is  likely  to  be  well  received  generally.  Dr. 
Moule  is  not  only  a  conspicuous  evangelical. 
He  follows  in  the  succession  of  Lightfoot  and 
Westcott  as  a  Cambridge  scholar  of  repute. 
His  career  was  a  distinguished  one  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  like  his  two  great  predecessors  at 
Durham,  he  has  done  valuable  work  in  the 
field  of  New  Testament  exposition.  He  is  just 
sixty,  and  has,  1  trust,  many  years  of  vigor 
and  usefulness  before  him  in  the  great  North¬ 
ern  diocese.  ’  ’  _ 

Frank  William  Wainwright  of  Tamworth, 
who  only  recently  left  scnool,  has  completed 
the  most  remarkable  record  of  attendance  ever 
known.  He  went  to  the  Infants’  Department 
of  the  Tamworth  Boys’  Board  School  in  July, 
1886,  when  he  had  just  passed  his  second  birth¬ 
day,  and  he  remained  at  the  school  till  1898, 
making  in  all  five  thousand  one  hundred  and 
sixteen  attendances  daring  those  twelve  years. 
From  first  to  last  he  never  was  late  and  he 
never  was  absent  once.  Frank,  whose  father 
and  mother  are  now  both  dead,  is  a  bright, 
intelligent  lad,  who  promises  to  grow  into  a 
fine  type  of  man— steady,  reliable,  trustwor- 
ttiy.  _ 

Many  of  the  Western  summer  resorts  have  ex¬ 
perienced  an  off  year  on  account  of  the  Pan- 
American  at  Bnffala 


The  tendency  to  abbreviation  is  sometimes 
responsible  for  amusing  things.  Nowhere  does 
it  appear  in  a  more  carious  form  than  when  it 
is  used  to  compress  an  advertisement  into  a 
oertsin  number  of  lines,  as  in  the  following, 
taken  from  an  English  paper  of  last  mouth. 
Incidentally  the  qualifications  for  ministerial 
work  are  displayed  quite  fully :  Two  Colleagues 
Wanted  for  Working  Class  Sub.  of  large  town. 
Good  sphere  for  earnest  men.  Lib.  Evang. ; 
Preacher  Grad.  pref.  £160  (O.P.A.S. )  and 
£160,  or  £180  to  Deacon. — Vicar,  Owlerton, 
Sheffield. 

Mr.  William  Edgar  Geil,  who  furnished  the 
material  for  our  recent  paragraphs  on  religious 
conditions  in  Samoa,  and  the  original  photo¬ 
graphs  with  which  they  were  illustrated,  as 
well  as  the  information  ooncsrning  the  Fiji 
Islands  next  week,  sends  this  incident  of  his  visit 
to  Samoa. 

I  employed  a  native  young  man  to  take  me 
across  the  bay  in  a  row  boat.  There  are  black 
people  and  yellow  people  and  white  people 
here,  but  the  native  is  brown.  This  brown 
young  man  wore  one  piece  of  clothing  two  feet 
wide  and  net  always  just  straight,  yet  he  did 
not  seem  to  lack  proper  raiment,  reminding 
me  of  the  Dutch  “  Ihree-sbip  Expedition’’  of 
1723,  which  may  have  been  the  first  to  notice 
the  islands.  They  mistook  the  tatooed  pat¬ 
terns  on  the  natives’  skins  for  garments  and 
made  the  following  entry  in  the  log:  “The  na¬ 
tives  wore  a  sort  of  silken  stuff  artificially 
wrought.  ’  ’  The  tatooing  usually  begins  six¬ 
teen  inches  below  the  chin  and  extends  to  the 
knees.  My  boatman  besought  me  to  give  him 
the  clothes  I  had  on  when  leaving  Tntuila,  and 
not  being  able  to  make  out  his  native  name 
by  the  ear,  I  handed  him  pencil  and  paper,  ex¬ 
pecting  of  course  to  be  done  with  him  when, to 
my  amazement,  he  wrote  his  name  in  a  good 
hand.  Where  did  he  obtain  his  excellent  edu¬ 
cation  ?  _ 

We  have  it  on  the  authority  of  The  Christian 
Advocate  that  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  pur¬ 
poses  at  the  right  time  to  bring  about  a  practi¬ 
cal  union  of  capital  and  labor.  His  plan  is 
on  the  basis  of  mutual  profit  sharing,  the  old 
idea  of  co-operation,  and  the  idea  in  the  not 
distant  future  to  prevail.  In  the  great  steel 
industries  with  which  Mr.  Morgan’s  name  is 
so  prominently  identified  there  are  165,000  men 
employed.  Many  of  these  represent  high  skill 
and  intelligence,  and  their  work  is  of  the  ut¬ 
most  importance  to  the  commercial  life  of  the 
nation.  What  is  needed  is  a  union  not  of  cap¬ 
ital  on  one  side  and  labor  on  the  other,  each 
organized  for  protection  against  the  other, 
but  a  true  *  ‘  getting  together’  ’  of  representative 
capitalists  and  laborers,  in  a  union  in  which 
each  group  shall  contribute  what  the  other  in 
the  nature  of  things  cannot  have.  Mr.  Morgan 
is  a  great  financier,  a  man  of  marvelous  abil¬ 
ity  in  business;  no  one  is  better  equipped  by 
the  habit  of  generosity  to  lead  in  such  a  union 
as  this,  while  as  the  Advocate  says,  to  have 
him  recognize  the  principle  of  a  division  of 
profits  means  that  some  tkne,  and  that  before 
long,  such  things  as  strikes  and  combinations 
will  have  passed  entirely  away. 


TO  A  TORTOISE 

Chaancey  Hickox 

Paludal,  glam,  with  misdirected  legs. 

You  hide  your  history  as  you  do  your  eggs. 

And  suffer  us  an  osseous  nut  to  crack 
Much  harder  than  the  shell  upon  your  back. 

No  evolutionist  has  ever  guessed 
Why  your  cold  shoulder  is  within  yourchest— 
Why  you  were  discontented  with  a  plan 
The  vertebrates  accept,  from  fish  to  man. 

For  what  environment  did  you  provide 
By  pushing  your  internal  frame  outside  ? 

How  came  your  ribs  in  this  abnormal  place  ? 
Inside  your  rubber  neck  you  hide  your  face 
And  answer  not.  To  science  you’re  a  sphinx— 

A  structural  epitome  of  missing  links  I 

And  when  decapitated,  still  yon  swell 

And  kick  and  claw  and  scramble  just  as  well. 

But  I'll  not  plague  thee.  Even  here  I  find 

A  touch  of  fellowship  that  makes  me  kind. 

Sometimes  a  poet  who  has  lost  his  head 

Will  keep  on  scratching  when  he  should  be  dead. 

—LipplneoU's  Maoculne. 


TKe  College  De¬ 
partment 

_ _ _ 

Rev.  C.  W.  E.  Chapin 

Dr.  James  M.  Buckley  at  Ohio  Wesleyan  Uni¬ 
versity 

The  Merrick  Lectures  on  Practical  and  Ex¬ 
perimental  Religion  will  be  delivered  this  year 
Ootober  17-24,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  James  M. 
Buckley,  editor  of  the  Ohristian  Advocate. 
Dr.  Buckley  delivers  these  lectures  in  response 
to  an  invitation  from  Dr.  Merrick  several 
years  ago.  They  are  specially  prepared  for 
this  occasion  and  are  entirely  fresh.  Dr. 
Buckley  is  among  the  most  interesting  lectur¬ 
ers  on  the  American  platform.  A  large  num¬ 
ber  of  ministers  will  visit  Delaware  for  at  least 
a  part  of  the  course. 

Wellesley  College,  Wellesley,  Mass. 

Opening  of  Autumn  Term— President  Hazard  on 
Woman’s  Influence. 

Glass-room  appointments  for  the  Oollege 
year  began  Tuesday,  September  24.  There  is 
a  large  freshman  class  this  year,  with  about 
three  hundred  members,  also  a  number  of  new 
graduate  students  and  students  who  enter  on 
advanced  standing.  President  Hazard  returned 
to  the  College  about  mid-September,  having 
spent  the  summer  in  England.  Miss  Ellen  F. 
Pendleton,  Secretary  of  the  Oollege,  assumes 
also  the  office  of  dean  this  autumn. 

“Flower  Sunday’’  was  observed  September 
22,  when  the  sermon  was  preached  from  the 
text  always  used  on  the  first  Sunday  of  the 
Oollege  year,  “God  is  Love.’’  An  out- door 
service  was  held  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  ves¬ 
per  set  vice,  conducted  by  President  Hazard, 
made  a  beautiful  close  for  this  day  so  signifl- 
oaut  to  old  as  well  as  to  new  students. 

Entrance  examinations  and  details  concern¬ 
ing  admission  brought  a  majority  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  to  the  Oollege  three  or  four  days  preced¬ 
ing  the  regular  work.  On  Saturday  evening 
the  Christian  Association  held  a  large  recep¬ 
tion  by  way  of  welcome  to  the  new  comers. 

On  Thursday  evening  a  service  commemora¬ 
tive  of  President  McKinley  was  held  in  the 
Memorial  Chapel.  Miss  Hazard  spoke  briefly 
and  impressively  of  the  event  which  has  over¬ 
shadowed  the  nation,  saying: 

“There  is  no  need  for  many  words;  our 
hearts  are  all  bowed  by  a  common  sorrow.’’ 
After  referring  to  the  tragedy  of  Lincoln’s  and 
Garfield's  death,  she  went  on:  “Here,  in  the 
tide  of  prosperity,  with  peace  and  plenty  all 
around  us,  again  the  assassin  has  raised  his 
hand.  .  .  .  Statesmen  are  already  discussing 
means  of  preventing  such  crime;  and  some 
remedy  must  be  found.  But  there  is  one  fea¬ 
ture  of  it  which  we  women  must  take  to  heart. 
The  assassin  claims  to  have  been  inspired  to 
his  hideous  deed  by  the  words  of  a  woman. 
We  are  sometimes  tempted  to  think  that  we 
have  little  share  in  public  affairs,  that  our  field 
of  influenoe  is  small.  False  and  outrageous  as 
were  the  doctrines  proclaimed  by  this  woman, 
they  yet  found  a  disciple  who  was  willing  to 
carry  them  to  their  logical  ooncluslon.  And 
if  a  woman’s  influence  can  be  so  powerful  for 
evil,  what  may  it  not  be  for  good  ?  It  is  to  the 
young  women  gathered  in  such  schools  of  learn¬ 
ing  as  this,  no  less  than  to  young  men,  that 
the  country  must  look  for  its  salvation.  This 
is  the  place  to  learn  above  all  other  learning, 
right  thinking,  clear  expression  and  pure  liv¬ 
ing.  Here  a  student  must  freely  put  herself 
under  a  rule  of  law.  There  is  no  other  free¬ 
dom.  The  law  exists  whether  we  recognize  it 
or  not.  It  moves  inexorably  forward.  The 
forces  of  Right  must  rule,  no  matter  what 
temporary  triumph  misrule  may  achieve.  And 
in  the  ultimate  victory,  woman  must  have  a 
noble  share.  “ 
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IF  THE  LORD  SHOULD  COME 


Margaret  E.  Sangater 

If  the  Lord  nhoald  come  in  the  morning 
As  I  went  about  my  work, 

The  little  things  and  the  quiet  things 
That  a  servant  cannot  shirk, 

Though  nobody  ever  sees  them. 

And  only  the  dear  Lord  cares 
That  they  always  are  done  in  the  light  of  the  sun. 
Would  He  take  me  unawares  ? 

If  my  Lord  should  come  at  noonday. 

The  time  of  the  dust  and  heat. 

When  the  glare  is  white  and  the  air  is  still. 

And  the  hoof-beats  sound  in  the  street ; 

If  my  dear  Lord  come  at  noonday. 

And  smiled  in  my  tired  eyes. 

Would  It  not  be  sweet  His  look  to  meet  ? 

Would  He  take  me  by  surprise  ? 

If  my  Lord  came  hither  at  evening. 

In  the  fragrant  dew  and  dusk. 

When  the  world  drops  off  its  mantle 
Of  daylight  like  a  husk. 

And  flowers  In  wonderful  beauty. 

And  we  fold  our  hands  and  rest. 

Would  His  touch  of  my  hand.  His  low  command, 
Bring  me  unhoped-for  zest? 

Why  do  I  ask  and  question? 

He  is  ever  coming  to  me. 

Morning  and  noon  and  evening, 

If  I  have  but  eyes  to  see. 

And  the  daily  load  grows  lighter. 

The  daily  cares  grow  sweet. 

For  the  Master  is  near,  the  Master  is  here, 

I  have  only  to  sit  at  His  feet. 

—Sunday  School  Times. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  MANLINESS  OF 
ROOSEVELT 

Jacob  A.  Riis 

The  Sunday  School  Times  prints  the  following  copy 
righted  article.  We  reprint  it  by  permission. 

Five  days  since  a  straggling  canoeist  brought 
word,  from  the  settlements,  of  the  dreadful 
trouble  in  Buffalo,  that  stirred  bitter,  vengeful 
feelings  in  our  hearts  against  those  enemies  of 
mankind  whose  madness  is  ever  murder  and 
more  murder.  Just  now  the  mail  brought  me  a 
belated  letter  from  Theodore  Roosevelt,  writ¬ 
ten  at  Buffalo,  that  ends  with  the  hopeful 
words:  *'l  now  believe  that  the  President  will 
surely  recover,”  and  the  news  of  how  griev¬ 
ously  that  hope  was  disappointed.  Theodore 
Roosevelt  is  to-day  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  Alas  for  our  human  hopes!  If  it  was 
his  honorable  ambition  to  so  serve  his  day  and 
his  country  as  to  earn  its  highest  trust,  I  know 
that  there  is  no  sadder  heart  to-day  in  all  our 
land  than  his ;  for  above  all  the  traits  that  en¬ 
dear  Theodore  Roosevelt  to  his  friends  is  that 
of  loyalty— loyalty  to  chief  and  to  friend. 
President  McKinley  was  both. 

In  the  newspaers  that  told  of  the  President’s 
death,  I  caught  among  the  messages  of  faith 
and  confidence  in  the  new  executive,  once  or 
twice,  a  note  of  timid  inquiry,  an  echo,  as  it 
seemed,  of  the  old  days  in  Mulberry  street: 
"Yes,  we  know  he  is  courageous  and  strong; 
we  know  his  high  ideals,  his  fearless  purpose, 
his  spotless  honor— we  own  it  all,  and  we  are 
proud  of  it;  but  is  he— quite— safe?”  The  an¬ 
swer  was  there,  in  the  new  President’s  public 
declaration  that  ho  would  make  no  change,  that 
things  should  remain  as  if  the  old  chief  had 
not  died.  There  was  no  occasion  for  the  in¬ 
quiry.  In  fact,  there  never  had  been.  The 
bitterest  critics  of  his  administration  of  the 
police  in  New  York  know  now,  if  they  wore 
capable  of  learning,  that  his  practical  wisdom 
in  dealing  with  that  task  was  as  great  as  his 
unhesitating  courage.  That  task  was  to  rescue 
the  police  from  its  partnership  with  corruption, 
and  with  unerring  instinct  ho  struck  at  the 
slough  in  which  the  corruption  grew— the  sa¬ 
loon.  In  no  man’s  hands  that  lives  and  owns 
American  citizenship  to  day  are  the  country’s 


honor  and  welfare  safer  than  in  Theodore 
Roosevelt’s.  And  the  country  knows  it  well. 

Men  who  called  him  hasty  in  the  old  days 
have  lived  to  wish  heartily  that  they  had  spent 
their  energies  pushing  on  the  load  he  dragged 
almost  alone,  instead  of  trying  to  persuade  him 
from  doing  his  duty  in  the  interest  of  expedi¬ 
ency,  or  denouncing  him  for  not  heeding  them. 
Not  that  the  one  thing  or  the  other  made  any 
difference  to  him.  That  the  load  was  there  to 
be  dragged  up  the  hill  was  enough  for  him. 
He  stopped  neither  to  consider  the  size  of  it, 
nor  how  steep  was  the  hill.  Above  all,  he  did 
nothing  hastily,  but  of  deliberate  purpose, 
most  carefully  weighed  and  thought  out.  In 
those  days  I  was  with  him  every  day,  almost 
every  hour,  and  I  knew  not  only  what  he  did, 
but  how  he  did  it.  One  difference  between 
him  and  his  critics  was  that  he  had  given  his 
life  to  the  patient  study  of  the  problems  upon 
which  they  Jumped  with  such  headlong  haste, 
anxious  only  to  prevent  "trouble,”  and  hence 
that  he  was  able  to  see  clearly  where  their  fears 
made  them  blind;  another  was  that,  foresee¬ 
ing  clearly  among  other  things  the  consequ¬ 
ences  to  himself,  he  was  not  afraid,  for  beyond 
and  behind  them  he  saw  ever  the  duty  he  had 
sworn  to  do  faithfully. 

So  it  came  about  that  during  those  turbulent 
times  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  appeal  was  ever  to  the 
moral  forces  of  the  community,  to  the  forces 
making  for  decency  and  order,  and  it  was  their 
support  that  was  his  backing.  The  direct  way 
to  a  thing  was  always  his.  When  there  was 
trouble  with  labor  he  sent  for  its  leaders,  and 
put  the  question  straight— what  they  wanted ; 
and  when,  not  knowing  the  manner  of  man 
they  had  to  do  with,  they  tried  blustering,  he 
put  them  right  in  ten  words,  showing  them 
clearly  that  they  were  their  own  worst  enemies 
in  fomenting  trouble,  and  that,  meeting  him 
on  that  ground,  they  would  lose  the  fight— then 
turned  back  to  the  subject  under  advisement 
as  if  nothing  had  happened.  And  they  ap¬ 
plauded  the  man,  and  showed  that  they  them¬ 
selves  were  men  in  doing  it.  When  he  was 
governor,  and  wanted  to  see  how  the  laws  re¬ 
garding  sweating  were  carried  out,  he  sent 
first  for  the  labor  men,  told  them  what  he 
wanted,  and  asked  them  to  help  him.  After¬ 
ward  he  went  himself,  and  saw  what  was  done 
and  what  was  not  done.  It  was  so  always. 
It  was  thus  that  he,  as  a  very  yonng^man  serv¬ 
ing  in  the  Legislature,  went  to  the  bottom  of 
the  tenement-house  cigar-makers’  grievous 
troubles,  and,  having  made  out  their  side  very 
clearly,  took  it  without  hesitation,  to  the 
amazement  of  the  cynics,  who,  speechless, 
beheld  a  "silk  stocking”  take  up  the  cause  of 
the  poor  because  it  was  the  cause  of  right. 
And  it  was  so  that  as  police  commissioner  and 
governor  he  gave  his  nights,  as  his  days,  to 
personal  inspection  of  the  wrongs  he  was  asked 
to  right.  *  Having  ascertained  the  facts,  he 
went  to  the  men  who  ought  to  help,  and  told 
them  so.  During  the  deadlock  in  the  police 
board  his  appeal  was  constantly  to  the  churches 
and  the  clergy,  that  of  his  opponents  as  con¬ 
stantly  to  politics  and  the  politicians  The  re¬ 
sult  we  see  in  New  York  to-day:  the  police 
force,  since  his  grip  upon  it  was  loosened,  is 
deeper  in  the  rot  of  politics  and  corruption 
than  ever,  but  in  the  battle  against  the  con¬ 
spiracy,  which  is  bound  to  win,  the  clergy  and 
the  churches  lead.  They  are  fighting  Roose¬ 
velt’s  fight  to-day,  with  the  Bishop  of  New 
York  at  the  forefront  of  battle. 

That  is  the  alliance  which  he  brings  with 
him  to  the  White  House.  If  there  he  any  yet 
who  believe  him  "  hasty,  ”  they  will  find  them¬ 
selves  disappointed  in  that,  as  always  before. 
Roosevelt  has  persistently  disappointed  his  en¬ 
emies  from  the  very  beginning.  Seeing  his 
rapid  rise,  they  compared  him  to  a  rocket  and 
said  that  he  would  come  down  a  stick  pres¬ 


ently.  And  so  he  would  have  done  had  he  been, 
as  they  thought,  a  politician.  But  he  was  a 
statesman — a  man  of  destiny  because  a  man 
of  duty. 

That  is  the  key-note  of  his  life.  It  was  his 
father’s,  one  of  the  most  useful  and  pnblio- 
spirited  men  who  ever  lived  in  New  York— a 
man  whose  life  was,  and  is,  a  lesson  to  ns  all, 
and  whose  death  moved  the  metropolis  to'snoh 
sorrow  as  it  has  seldom  felt  for  any  citizen. 
His  high  ideals  of  citizenship  he  got  from 
him ;  his  sanity,  too,  I  fancy,  for  It  was  a  dis¬ 
tinguishing  mark  of  one,  and  is  of  the  other. 
So  was  his  fairness,  his  sober  sense  of  justice, 
for  which  the  policemen  in  Mulberry  street 
love  him  yet  in  secret.  They  dare  not  mention 
his  name  openly  in  these  days  of  Tammany 
rnle.  For  once,  and  once  only,  the  honest  po¬ 
liceman  who  did  his  duty,  but  had  no  pull, 
had  an  equal  chance  with  the  schemer. 
Neither  kind  will  soon  forget  the  two  years  of 
Roosevelt.  1  well  remember  the  time  I  clashed 
with  all  three  of  the  qualities  in  him  which  I 
have  mentioned.  It  was  when  a  woman  was 
condemned  to  death  for  the  foul  and  wicked 
murder  of  her  step-daughter,  and  he,  as  gov¬ 
ernor,  was  beset  by  an  endless  array  of  more 
or  less  maudlin  petitions  praying  for  pardon. 
I  too,  labored  with  him.  I  did  not  like  the 
execution,  but  more — I  never  owned  it  before, 
he  would  have  been  the  last  man  to  bring  that 
argument  to— I  feared  the  effect  of  it  on  his 
career.  I  was  weak  and  foolish,  I  know  it 
now.  I  went  to  Albany,  and  all  that  evening 
and  night,  till  the  1  A.  M.  train  went  back  to 
the  city,  I  argued  it  with  him  in  his  study. 
I  pleaded  on  every  ground  I  knew  how,  and  I 
saw  in  his  face  the  yearning  to  see  it  as  his 
friend  did.  But  he  could  not.  He  hadj  par¬ 
doned  others  before,  and  I  knew  it  was  his 
dear  delight  to  temper  jnsioe  with  mercy 
where  it  could  rightly  be  done.  Roosevelt  is 
farthest  from  being  a  hard  man ;  his  heart  is 
as  tender  as  a  woman’s  where  it  may  be,  as 
hard  as  steel  where  it  must  be.  In  this  case 
he  was  absolutely  right.  Every  consideration 
of  fairness  and  justice  demanded  that  the  law 
take  its  course  if  the  prisoner  was  responsible. 
That  fact  he  ascertained  by  the  strictest  scru¬ 
tiny,  and  then  stood  aside,  heedless  of  the 
clamor.*  It  was  with  something  almost  of  awe 
that  I  saw  him  do  it,  for  I  knew  what  it  cost 
him. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  loves  children  as  William 
McKinley  did.  When  he  was  a  police  commis¬ 
sioner,  we  would  sometimes  go  together  to  the 
Italian  school  of  the  Children’s  Aid  Society, 
or  some  kindred  place,  and  I  loved  of  all  things 
to  hear  him  talk  to  the  little  ones.  They  did, 
too.  I  fancy  he  left  behind  him  on  every  one 
of  those  trips  a  streak  of  little  patriots  to 
whom,  as  they  grow  up,  the  memory  of  their 
hour  with  "Teddy”  will  be  a  whole  manual  of 
good  citizenship.  I  know  one  little  girl  out 
on  Long  Island  who  is  to-day  hugging  the 
thought  of  the  handshake  he  gave  her  as  the 
most  precious  of  her  memories.  And  so  do  I, 
for  I  saw  him  spy  her— poor,  pale  little  thing, 
in  her  threadbare  jacket- way  back  in  the 
crowd  of  school-children  that  swarmed  about 
his  train,  and  I  saw  him  dash  into  the  surging 
tide  like  a  strong  swimmer  striking  from  the 
shore,  makea  way  through  the  shouting  mob 
of  youngsters  clear  to  where  she  was  on  the 
outskirts  looking  on  hopelessly,  catch  and 
shake  her  han  i  as  if  his  very  heart  were  in 
his,  and  then  catch  the  moving  train  on  the 
run,  while  she  looked  after  it,  her  face  one 
big,  happy  smile.  That  was  Roosevelt,  every 
inch  of  him. 

Is  such  a  man  safe  as  the  Executive  of  this 
country  of  blessed  homes?  His  own  is  one  of 
the  happiest  I  know  of,  for  love  is  at  the  helm. 
It  is  his  harbor  of  refuge,  which  he  insists  on 
preserving  sacred  to  him  and  his,  whatever 
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itorms  rage  withoat  And  in  thia  alao  he  ia 
faithful  to  the  higheat  of  American  ideals,  to 
hia  oonntry’a  best  traditiona.  The  only  time  I 
aaw  him  so  angry  aa  to  nearly  lose  hia  temper 
waa  when  he  waa  told  that  hia  enemies  in  the 
police  department,  who  never  grasped  the  kind 
of  man  they  had  to  do  with,  or  were  able  to  do 
it,  were  shadowing  him  nightly  from  his  office 
to  his  home,  thinking  to  catch  him  in  some 
wrong.  He  flashed  hotly. 

“What I”  he  said,  “going  home  to  my  ba¬ 
bies?”  Bat  hie  anger  died  in  a  sad  little  laugh 
of  contempt.  That  was  their  way,  not  his. 
When,  soon  after,  the  opportunity  came  to  him 
to  pay  them  back  in  their  own  coin,  he  eparned 
it  with  loathing.  He  foaght  fair  even  with 
scoandrels. 

That  kind  of  a  man  is  he  who  has  now,  by 
(he  death  of  oar  beloved  President,  become 
the  chief  of  oar  great  nation.  A  jast  man  and 
a  fair ;  a  man  of  daty  and  principle,  never,  by 
any  chance,  of  expediency,  political  or  per¬ 
sonal  ;  a  reverent  man  of  few  pablic  profes¬ 
sions,  bat  of  practice,  private  and  pablic,  ever 
in  accord  with  the  highest  ideals  of  Christian 
manliness.  In  fact,  I  know  of  no  one  who 
typifies  better  the  Christian  gentleman.  In 
the  hands  of  each  a  man,  no  one  bat  a  fright¬ 
ened  newspaper  editor,  whose  secret  wish  is 
father  to  his  fears,  need  be  afraid  to  leave  the 
destinies  of  oar  country. 

Lake  Wahwaskesh,  Ontario.  Can. 


BOY  WANTED 


Haniet  E.  Hawley 

“There,  I  guess  that  ought  to  bring  one  early 
to-morrow  morning,”  said  Mr.  Jonathan  Pea¬ 
body,  aa  he  finished  tacking  the  card  on  his 
store  door,  and  stepped  back  to  view  his  work. 

“Boys  is  plentiful  enough,  bat  they  are  so 
triflin’.  There,  I’ve  made  up  my  mind  I’ll 
have  to  get  one  this  year;  my  old  legs  can’t  do 
all  the  ranning,  ”  he  added,  as  he  closed  and 
looked  the  door  for  the  night. 

Uncle  Jonathan,  as  everybody  called  him, 
had  sold  papers  from  that  little  store  for  twenty 
years.  The  bailding  was  frame,  and  only  one 
story,  and  contained  two  rooms— his  shop  and 
the  back  one,  which  be  need  for  a  general  liv¬ 
ing-room. 

It  stood  on  a  vacant  lot,  on  an  otherwise 
crowded  basiness  street.  As  far  as  the  eye 
ooald  reach,  on  both  sides  towered  baildings  of 
brick  and  stone ;  bat  this  little  plot  of  ground 
belonged  to  an  estate  in  litigation,  and  ooald 
neither  be  leased  nor  sold,  nntil  the  youngest 
member  of  a  large  family  of  heirs  became  of 
age.  So,  with  permission,  or  without  it.  Un¬ 
cle  Jonathan  had  moved  in.  Every  one  loved 
him,  and  he  had  been  allowed  to  remain  year 
after  year,  nntil  be  and  hia  little  frame  dwell - 


Itching  Skin 

Distress  by  day  and  night — 

That’s  the  complaint  of  those  who  are  so 
unfortunate  as  to  be  afflicted  with  Eczema 
or  Salt  Rheum — and  outward  applications 
do  not  cure.  They  can’t. 

The  source  of  the  trouble  is  in  the  blood 
— make  that  pure  and  this  scaling,  burning, 
itching  skin  disease  will  disappear. 

“I  was  taken  with  an  itching  on  my 
arms  which  proved  very  disagreeable.  I 
concluded  it  was  salt  rheum  and  bought  a 
bottle  of  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla.  In  two  daj[s 
after  I  began  taking  it  I  felt  better  and  it 
was  not  long  before  I  was  cured  Have 
never  had  any  skin  disease  since.”  Mrs. 
Ida  E.  Ward,  Cove  Point,  Md.  ' 

Hood*s  Sarsaparilla 
and  Pills  i 

rll'i  the  blood  of  all  imparities  and  care  all  erap-  I 
tlins.— _ _ _ _ » 


Makes 

Hot 

Breads 

Whole¬ 

some 


Makes  delicious  hot  biscuit, 
griddle  cakes,  rolls, 
and  muffins. 

ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  CO.,  100  WILLIAM  ST.  NEW  YORK. 


ing'had  become  an  essential  part  of  the  busy 
thoroughfare. 

He  mast  have  laid  by  a  tidy  sum,  for  he  had 
only  himself  to  care  for.  No  one  had  ever 
heard  him  speak  of  having  any  relatives. 
Some  said  he  was  a  miser,  bat  he  did  not  look 
it,  with  his  clear  bias  eyes  shining  with  kind¬ 
liness,  and  his  raddy  honest  face  framed  in  a 
halo  of  silvery  hair.  The  children  all  knew 
better,  for  no  one  else  was  so  generous  with 
candy  and  rosy-cheeked  apples,  or  so  ready  to 
comfort  their  little  woes. 

With  the  new  year  Uncle  Jonathan  had  de¬ 
termined  to  get  a  boy  to  help  him  about  the 
shop  and  deliver  papers.  If  he  was  smart  and 
reliable,  he  would  pay  him  two  dollars  a  week 
to  begin  with  ;then  if  he  proved  satisfactory  he 
would  keep  him  all  the  time ;  so  he  had  printed 
the  afore-named  card,  and  prepared  to  await 
results.  It  was  a  quarter  past  six  when  he 
repaired  to  the  back  room  to  arrange  the  even¬ 
ing  meal.  Everything  was  clean  and  cheerful 
there;  a  rag  carpet  upon  the  floor,  a  round  ta¬ 
ble  in  the  centre,  covered  with  a  bright  red 
cloth,  and  a  lamp  with  a  rosy  shade,  that 
cast  a  mellow  light  upon  all  the  surrounding 
objects. 

Uncle  Jonathan  bustled  back  and  forth  from 
the  cupboard  to  the  stove,  and  from  the  stove 
to  the  table,  ali;the  time  talking  to  Thomas,  a 
large  gray  cat,  who  purred  sociably  and  rubbed 
against  his  legs  in  a  most  sympathetic  manner. 

First  he  laid  a  square  of  linen  on  one  side  of 
the  table,  than  he  took  from  the  cupboard  an 
old-fashioned  blue  and  white  plate,  cup  and 
saucer;  beside  them  he  laid  a  bone-handled 
knife  and  fork.  He  lifted  the  cover  of  a  pot 
of  boiling  water  and  took  down  a  can  of  yellow 
meal,  letting  it  sift  through  his  fingers  into 
the  pot,  all  the  time  stirring  it  briskly  and 
keeping  up  a  steady  conversation  with  Thomas, 
who  eat  watching  his  movements  with  widen¬ 
ing  yellow  eyes.  Suddenly  he  paused  and  lis¬ 
tened.  “Thomas,  did  you  hear  a  knock?”  be 
asked.  “  We  never  open  the  shop  after  we’ve 
closed  it  for  the  night;  every  one  knows  that. 
Still,  Thomas,  we  must  see  who  it  is.  ”  So 


after  pushing  the  babbling,  seething  padding 
to  the  back  of  the  stove,  he  took  up  the  lamp, 
and  followed  sedately  by  Thomas,  passed 
through  the  store  to  the  front  door. 

“Who’s  there?”  he  called,  for  it  was  a  cold 
night,  and  he  did  not  want  to  open  the  door 
unnecessarily.  It  was  a  child’s  voice  replied, 
but  so  faintly  that  the  words  could  not  be  un¬ 
derstood.  Children  always  appealed  to  Uncle 
Jonathan’s  heart,  so  he  set  down  the^lamp  and 
made  haste  to  open  the  door. 

The  air  was  cold  and  keen  as  a  knife,  and 
threatened  to  blow  out  the  light,  so  that  [the 
door  could  only  be  open  a  small  crack — a  most 
inhospitable  way  to  talk  to  a  child.  “Come 
inside;  come  inside,  quickly,  my  dear,  and 
tell  me  what  you  want,”  he  called,  while  he 
widened  the  crack  large  enough  to  admit  a  lit¬ 
tle  girl,  with  a  large  bundle  in  her  arms. 

“Please,  sir,”  said  the  child,  “you  want  a 
boy?” 

“Yes,  so  I  do.  Do  you  know  of  one?” 

She  did  not  reply  at  once,  but  commenced 
tagging  at  the  bundle  she  held  in  her  arms. 
It  was  a  heavy  gray  shawl,  and  when  she  found 
the  head  of  a  fractions  pin  and  palled  it  out, 
the  shawl  fell  away  from  the  tumbled  head  and 
rosy  cheeks  of  a  baby  boy,  of  perhaps  three 
years  of  age. 

“Bless  my  stars!”  exclaimed  Uncle  Jona¬ 
than;  ‘  it’s  a  baby.” 

“Yes,  sir,”  said  the  girl;  “but  it’s  a  boy. 
Don’t  you  think  ne’ll  do?” 

Then  Uncle  Jonathan  laughed;  how  be  did 
laugh  and  shake  and  chuckle,  while  the  chil¬ 
dren  watched  him  with  great  ronndjserious-eyes. 

“Please,  sir,  you  said  yon  wanted  a  boy.” 
The  child’s  voice  was  so  sad  and  reproachful 
that  Uncle  Jonathan  immediately  stopped 
laughing. 

“I  did,  I  did,  my  dear,  but  one  big  enough 
to  help  me  in  the  store.  Now,  if  yon  were  a 
boy,  you  could  carry  papers,  you  see.  But  a 
baby—”  Again  he  broke  into  a  hearty  peal 
of  laughter,  in  which  the  baby  joined,  clap¬ 
ping  his  hands. 

“That’s  right.  You  see  the  funny  side. 
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don’t  yon,  my  little  man;  and  sister  mustn’t 
ory,  ’  as  he  saw  two  big  tears  stealing  down 
the  girl’s  cheeks. 

“I’ll  tell  yon  what  we’ll  do.  Oome  into  the 
Qther  room,  and  well  all  have  sapper  together 
and  talk  it  over ;  the  padding  is  done.  ’  ’ 

The  magic  word  “padding’’  dried  the  tears, 
and  while  Uncle  Jonathan  bnsied  himself  pat¬ 
ting  on  an  extra  plate,  cap  and  saaoer,  and  a 
pewter  mag,  which  he  took  from  the  top  shelf 
of  the  cupboard,  the  child  removed  her  own 
ragged  jacket  and  hood,  and  released  the  baby 
from  his  imprisonment  in  the  gray  shawl. 

“What  is  yoar  name?’’  asked  Uncle  Jonathan. 

“Mary  McDonald,  sir,  and  baby’s  name  is 
Roderick.  ’  ’ 

“Scotch.  That’s  good  honest  stock,  is  it 
not,  Thomas?’’ 

Thomas  was  making  the  most  friendly  over¬ 
tures  to  the  baby,  who  in  tarn  viewed  him 
with  round  eyes  of  delight  and  wonderment, 
and  made  frantic  grabs  at  the  waving  tail ;  bat 
withal  Thomas  was  wary,  and  managed  to  keep 
jnst  oat  of  reach  of  his  babyship’s  fingers. 

“Where  is— where  is  your  mother?’’  Uncle 
Jonathan  asked  this  question  hesitatingly,  for 
the  children  did  not  show  much  evidence  of  a 
mother’s  care. 

“Mother  died  two  weeks  ago,’’  Mary’s  voice 
broke  in  sobs,  “and  father  went  away  when 
Roddy  was  a  little  baby.  And,  oh,  sir’’ —  It 
seemed  as  though  the  warmth  of  the  room  and 
Uncle  Jonathan’s  kinndly  manner  had  sud¬ 
denly  given  her  confidence.  “I  am  too  little 
to  sew  as  mother  did — yoa  see,  I  am  only 
eleven  this  » inter,  sir— and  I  can’t  earn  any 
money.  Roddy  mast  have  a  home,  and  when 
I  saw  you  wanted  a  boy,  I  thought  Roddy 
might  do,  so  I  brought  him.  He  is  such  a 
good  little  fellow,  and  he  hardly  ever  cries— if 
you  will  just  let  me  come  to  see  him  some¬ 
times.  ’  ’ 

By  this  time  the  tears  were  rolling  fast  down 
the  excited  child’s  face,  and  something  dropped 
with  a  big  splash  into|the  pewter  cup,  which 
Uncle'Jonathan  had  taken  up  to  fill  with  milk. 

“Oome,  come,’’  he  said,  clearing  his  throat 
vigorously,  “we are  forgetting  all  about  onr 
supper.  Oome  Roddy,  litte  man,  if  you  are 
going  to  be  Uncle  Jonathan’s  boy,  you  must 
sit  on  his  knee  and  drink  milk  from  this  nice 
cup.  It’s  Thomas’s  milk,  but  Thomas  won’t 
care.  He’ll  hunt  a  nice  fat  little  mouse  with 
a  long  tail  for  his  supper.’’ 

Ah,  it  was  a  merry  supper  1  The  golden 
padding  and  the  creamy  milk  were  the  moat 
delicious  the  children  had  ever_eaten ;  and  the 


room  was  so  warm  and  bright  and  they  were 
all  so  happy ;  even  Thomas  forgot  to  be  digni¬ 
fied  and  flew  about  the  room  in  a  mad  chase 
after  his  tail,  to  the  children’s  delight. 

^Well,  they  had  no'one  in  the  world,  and  Un* 
ole  Jonathan  had  no  one  in  the  world,  so  it  is 
not  strange  that  the  old  customers  were  sur¬ 
prised  next  morning  by  a  quiet,  bright-faced 
little  girl  behind  the  counter,  and  that  a  yel* 
low-haired,  red-cheeked  baby  toddled  abou 
the  store  and  made  friends  with  every  one. 
“Some  of  your  friends  turned  up  at  last?’’  they 
asked,  and  Uncle  Jonathan  nodded  his  head, 
with  a  face  beaming  with  such  happiness  that 
they  all  congratulated  him,  and  went  out  feel¬ 
ing  as  though  something  good  had  come  into 
their  own  lives— Exchange. 


ON  GUARD 

Priscilla  Leonard 
Yon  have  a  little  prisoner. 

He's  nimble,  sharp  and  clever ; 

He’s  sure  to  get  away  from  yon. 

Unless  yon  watch  him  ever. 

And  when  he  once  gets  ont,  he  makes 
More  trouble  in  an  honr. 

Than  yon  can  make  in  many  a  day. 
Working  with  all  your  power. 

He  sets  your  playmates  by  the  ears. 

He  says  what  isn't  so. 

And  uses  many  ugly  words, 

Hot  good  for  you  to  know. 

Quick  I  fasten  up  the  tiny  gates, 

And  chain  him  while  he’s  young  I 
For  this  same  dangerous  prisoner 
Is  just— your  little  tongue.  —Selected. 


A  gentleman  once  met  a  little  girl  carrying 
in  her  arms  a  sturdy  little  baby  brother  and 
inquired  if  the  burden  was  not  somewhat  heavy. 
“He's  not  heavy,  he’s  my  brother, ’’  was  the 
simple  but  beautiful  reply.  How  love  lightens 
burdens  and  bow  much  easier  all  life  is  when 
lived  in  the  spirit  of  love  I 
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In  an  address  before  the  Chamber  of  Oom- 
merce,  since  much  quoted,  Mr.  Abram  S. 
Hewitt  said: 

“So  long  as  prominent  men  in  public  life, 
or  in  the  walks  of  business,  or  in  the  spheres 
of  society,  are  willing  to  recognize  by  social 
receptions,  by  snoscriptions  to  the  papers 
which  we  all  recognize  as  at  the  foundation 
of  this  sad  development  in  public  opinion,  by 
their  advertisements  which  support  these  pa¬ 
pers,  so  long  as  gentlemen  in  your  position 
shall  give  your  countenance,  either  by  social 
intercourse  or  otherwise,  to  these  enemies  of 
mankind,  to  these  traitors  to  humanity,  it  is 
idle  to  deplore  events  like  this.’’ 

“Social  receptions’’— that  is  much  in  the  line 
of  what  President  Hadley  said,  or  was  laughed 
at  for  saying,  about  the  advisability  of  refus¬ 
ing  social  recognition  to  a  class  of  rich  men. 
Don’t  invite  the  Trust  men  to  dinner,  was 
the  snbstance  of  his  advice.  Professor  Huxley 
enforces  the  same  method  of  influence  in  a 
vigorous  paragraph,  in  which  he  shows  that 
men  are  controlled  more  by  the  approval  or 
condemnation  of  social  life  than  by  any  laws 
of  the  state.  ‘ '  The  greatest  restrainer  of  the 
anti-social  tendencies  of  men,’  says  he,  “is 
fear,  not  of  the  law,  but  of  the  opinion  of 
their  fellows.  ’  ’  But  we  can  go  back  to  earlier 
proposals  of  this  same  remedy.  Cicero  says  of 
those  who  value  the  profitable  more  than  the 
honest : 

“  From  hence  come  the  intolerable  insolen- 
cies  of  men  of  overgrown  fortunes.  .  .  .  Where¬ 
fore  this  sort  of  men  should  be  excluded  hu¬ 
man  conversation,  as  most  execrable  and  im¬ 
pious.  ’  ’ 

And  another  old  writer,  of  gentle  nature, 
who  has  many  teachings  of  love,  in  a  letter 
to  a  lady  of  distinction  describes  a  class  of 
men  among  whom  Professor  Hadley’s  excom¬ 
municates  would  be  numbered,  and  adds : 

“If  any  one  cometh  unto  you,  and  bringeth 
not  this  teaching,  receive  him  not  into  your 
house  and  give  him  no  greeting.  ’  ’ 


All  these  authorities  agree  as  to  the  power 
of  social  ostracism. —The  Independent. 

TWO  GRAND  OLD  WEN 

Dear  Mrs.  Hocuhton  :  When  the  mail  comes 
after  reading  letters,  the  first  paper  I  want  is 
the  dear  old  Evangelist,  which  like  the  Yan¬ 
kee  cheese  improves  with  age ;  but  one  morn¬ 
ing  I  was  sadly  disappointed  as  I  opened  the 
paper  and  looked  in  vain  for  Dr.  Ouyler’s 
good  article ;  I  began  to  imagine  all  sorts  of 
terrible  accidents  that  might  have  befallen  him 
in  his  pursuit  of  health,  in  that  fine  Oalifomia, 
where  every  prospect  pleases. 

After  some  minutes  of  disquiet  the  good 
news  came,  from  the  Doctor’s  own  ghand, 
of  his  safe  arrival  at  home  (only  as  I  feared) 
he  escaped  a  terrible  accident. 

Another  dear  “grand  old  man’s’’  letters  I 
sadly  miss ;  and  when  I  saw  his  peaceful  coun¬ 
tenance  in  The  Evangelist  I  could  not  believe 
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he  waa  old.  No,  I  am  sore  he  is  not,  though 
"the  day  is  far  spent,  *’  yet  I  am  sore  the  Mas¬ 
ter  will  abide  with  Or.  Field  till  he  takes  him 
to  the  Celestial  Oity.  Oh,  the  good  that  good 
people  do!  I  rejoice  that  I  have  lived  to  see 
what  a  woman  can  do  in  the  editorial  chair. 
Wishing  yon  all  snooess  and  joy  in  yonr  work. 

Most  sincerely,  Augusta  L  Pulton. 


The  National  Academy  of  Design  at  Amster¬ 
dam  avenne  and  One  Hundred  and  Ninetieth 
street  will  bold  its  seventy  seventh  annual 
exhibition  at  the  Fine  Arts  Galleries,  216  West 
Fifty-seventh  street,  from  January  S  to  Febru¬ 
ary  1,  1902.  Pictures  will  be  received  Decem¬ 
ber  16  and  17,  1901. 


TKe  Observation  Car 


BARBERRIES 


Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich 
In  scarlet  clusters  o’er  the  gray  stone  wall 
The  barberries  lean  in  thin  autumnal  air ; 

Just  when  the  fields  and  garden  plats  are  bare. 
And  ere  the  green  leaf  takes  the  tint  of  fall. 
They  come  to  make  the  eye  a  festival  I 
Along  the  road  for  miles  their  torches  fiare. 

Ah  I  if  yonr  deep-sea  coral  were  but  rare 
(The  damask-rose  might  envy  it  withal). 

What  hards  had  sung  your  praises  long  ago. 
Chilled  you  fine  names  in  honey  worded  hooks,- 
The  rosy  tramps  of  turnpike  and  of  lane, 
September's  blushes,  Ceres’  lips  aglow. 

Little  Red  Riding  Hoods,  for  your  sweet  looks  I 
But  your  plebean  beauty  is  in  vain. 


A  SQUIRREL’S  REVENGE 
^  A  little  Oonnecticut  boy  had  grown  very 
skilful  in  throwing  sling-shots.  He  was  so 
true  of  aim  that  he  was  sometimes  tempted 
to  use  his  power  unworthily.  One  day  he 
discovered  a  small  squirrel  perched  on  the  limb 
of  a  tree,  and  without  stopping  to  realize'the 
consequence  of  his  act  he  let  fly  his  stone. 
It  went  straight  to  the  mark  and  the  poor  little 
creature  received  his  death  blow.  With  an 
heroic  effort  he  twitched  himself  into  a  posi¬ 
tion  right  over  his  thoughtless  murderer,  and 
letting  go  his  dying  grasp  upon  the  limb,  fell 
upon  the  hand  that  had  taken  his  life.  Bury¬ 
ing  his  teeth  in  the  palm,  he  bit  clean  through 
to  the  back  and  then  dropped  lifeless  to  the 
ground. 

Poor  little  outraged  spirit  I  He  had  neve' 
given  one  moment  of  pain  to  any  living  mortal, 
and  yet  his  life  was  cruelly  taken  from  him 
without  rhyme  or  reason.  Is  it  strange  that 
he  showed  by  the  only  means  in  his  power  his 
sense  of  wronged  innocence? 
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TKe  New  YorK  Tribune  says: 

‘‘  It  is  packed  with  incident,  with  a  soldier’s  adventures,  but  each  detail  is 
deftly  adjusted  to  a  single  aim,  which  is  to  carry  certain  lovers  and  their 
sweethearts  through  thrilling  and  unhappy  times  to  joyous  peace. 

“  We  are  grateful  to  the  author  for  his  vivid  picture  of  Confederate  canip 
life  and  fighting.  But  we  are  most  grateful  to  him  for  a  romance  which  in 
interest  and  in  literary  quality  is  one  of  the  best  things  he  has  ever  produced.” 
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CHARLES  SCRIBNER’S  SONS 


To-day — not  the  day  yon  are  reading  thia, 
but  the  day  I  am  writing  it — was  aet  aa  the 
time  for  all  the  papera  to  reach  me,  ao  that  I 
can  aeud  them  away.  Of  comae  yon  will  want 
to  know  where  they  are  going  and  perhapa  who 
reada  them,  so  as  aoon  as  I  find  out  I  will  tell 
yon.  Our  firat  plan  yon  know  waa  to  send 
them  way  over  to  the  Philippinea— they  may 
go  there  and  they  may  find  a  place  nearer 
home. 

1  am  very  glad  indeed  that  at  last  I  have  one 
L.  D.  O.  boy  in  my  own  state.  Henry  Leipe 


has  moved  to  Worcester,  Mass.  Will  the  other 
two  members  of  the  "Rainy  Day  Oommittee" 
please  take  uotioel  His  address  ia  11  Oatherine 
atreet.  I  hope  we  ahall  not  have  any  more 
rainy  Sundays  than  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  Oommittee  to  write  their 'reports  I  So 
they’d  better  begin  on  the  first  rainy  Sunday, 
as  may  be  another  one  won’t  come! 

Dear  Miss  Rat  :  I  was  very  glad  to  receive 
my  badge.  I  think  they  are  fine.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  accept  the  position  of  chairman  of  the 
"Rainy  Day  Oommittee.”  I  will  try  and  do 
the  beat  1  can,  though  I  don’t  think  I  deserve 
it  for  the  kind  of  correspondence  I  have  kept 
up  with  the  Olnb.  I  had  my  first  experience 
in  a  fire  last  Monday  afternoon.  We  had  just 
come  up  from  recess  when  one  of  the  boys  in 
onr  room  said  to  thfi  teacher,  "Miss  Merphy, 
there’s  a  fire.  ’’  Miss  Merphy  said  right  away, 

‘  *  Ohildren,  order.  Boys  rise  and  pass.  ’  ’  In¬ 
stead  we  all  rushed  for  the  door  of  onr  dress¬ 
ing-room.  We  are  on  the  third  floor  and  bad 
three  flights  to  go  down.  When  we  got  to  the 
ground  we  found  that  it  wasn’t  much,  and  the 
firemen  soon  bad  it  out  and  that  was  the  end 
of  it.  On  Tuesday  we  went  to  school  as  nsnal. 

Tonrs  respeotfnlly,  Henry  S.  Leiper. 

I  expect  if  we  were  all  meeting  togetbc' 
really,  every  one  of  yon  would  have  some 
atory  of  a  fire  to  tell  abont.  Even  if  yon 
haven’t  been  right  in  one,  yon  probably  have 
watched  one.  Firemen  are  heroic  men  some¬ 
times.  1  anppoae  everyone  of  yon  would  like 
to  be  a  hero!  Well,  I  wonder  if  yon  would 
like  a  hero-ohooaing  conteat?  Here  are  the 
conditiona : 

Let  every  boy  write  his  definition  of  a  hero 
— not  what  he  finds  in  the  dictionary,  but 
what  he  really  and  truly  thinks  a  hero  is. 

Then  let  him  write  down  the  three  men  he 
thinks  are  the  greatest  heroes,  in  the  order  in 
which  he  considers  them  so.  They  can  be  men 
who  have  died,  or  men  who  are  living.  Men 
who  lived  thonsanda  of  years  ago,  or  recently. 
Americana  or  of  other  nationalities.  They 
must  be  men  who  really  lived. 

At  the  bottom  of  his  sheet,  let  every  boy 
write  (and  mean  it,  of  conrse),  "I  have  done 
this  myself,  without  any  suggestion  from  any¬ 
one.  ’  ’ 

The  boy  who  has  the  best  definition  and  the 
three  names  that  seem  to  be  nearest  the  gen¬ 
eral  choice,  will  receive  something  suitable  as 
a  reward. 

The  list  must  reach  me  not  later  than  No¬ 
vember  6. 

I  hope  yon  will  all  enter  this  contest,  and 


read  the  conditions  over  very  carefully  before^ 
yon  send  me  yonr  lists. 

Next  week  I  hope  we  shall  have  a  report  of 
onr  new  *  ‘  Sunshine  Oommittee.  ’  ’  A  bright  and 
shining  one  it  should  surely  be  I 

Do  yon  remember  the  Bible  questions  about 
"First  Things’’  that  I  asked  yon  a  good  while 
ago?  Here  are  some  more  questions  that  are  a 
little  harder  and  will  require  quite  a  little 
hunting,  but  it  will  be  something  nice  to  do 
on  a  rainy  Sunday,  and  I  hope  that  before  Oc¬ 
tober  24  I  shall  receive  qnite  a  few  answers. 

These  questions  all  have  something  to  do 
with  ononpations.  Give  the  names  (and  refer¬ 
ence)  of  one  or  more  mentioned  in  the  Bible 
as  being  a — 

1.  Beggar. 

2.  Boat-bnilder. 

3.  Oarpenter. 

4.  Oentnrion. 

6.  Ohief  Rnler. 

6.  Ooppersmith. 

7.  Onp- bearer. 

8.  Deacon. 

9.  Doctor  of  the  Law. 

10.  Emperor. 

11.  Fisherman. 

12.  General. 

13.  Herdsman. 

14.  Hunter. 

15.  Musician. 

16.  Physician. 

17.  Robber. 

18.  Saleswoman. 

19.  Shepherd. 

20.  Tax-collector. 

21.  Tent-maker. 

22.  Prophetess. 

Did  yon  know  there  were  so  many  ooonpa- 
tions  mentioned  in  the  Bible?  There  are  a 
great  many  more  spoken  of. 
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WHO  WILL  HELP  US  ? 

The  necessity  of  planning  for  the  winter’s 
work  always  follows  close  npon  the  end  of  the 
summer  season.  No  sooner  are  the  children 
back  from  their  fresh  air  parties  and  settled 
down  to  the  regnlar  routine  of  school  work 
than  they  begin  to  look  around  for  some  new  in¬ 
terest  and  occupation  to  fill  their  leisure  hours. 

There  is  scarcely  a  day  that  some  boys  or 
girls  do  not  drop  in  to  the  office  to  ask  if  they 
cannot  join  one  of  our  Olubs.  It  is  hard  not 
to  take  advantage  of  this  fresh  enthusiasm  and 
find  a  place  for  them  at  once,  but  Miss  Water- 
bnry  can  only  answer  that  it  all  depends  npon 
whether  we  can  get  a  leader  for  them. 

We  long  ago  found  that  without  the  inspira¬ 
tion  and  help  that  comes  from  a  good  leader 
the  Olubs  were  of  very  little  real  service. 
There  must  be  some  one  to  suggest  and  plan 
the  work  or  even  the  play,  and  to  bring  a 
freshness  from  without  into  these  sadly  re¬ 
stricted  lives.  The  leader  need  not  be  very 
much  older  or  wiser  than  the  rest  of  the  Olnb, 
but  he  or  she  must  have  enthusiasm  and  a  de¬ 
sire  to  help  the  others  as  well  as  a  sense  of 
responsibility  and  a  determination  to  be  on 
hand  regularly.  Our  Head- Worker  and  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Olubs  and  Olasses  are  always 
ready  to  help  out  with  advice  or  suggestions, 
but  in  their  busy  days  cannot  be  expected  to 
fill  in  all  the  gaps,  and  those  who  undertake 
the  leadership  of  a  Olnb  should  feel  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  supplying  a  substitute  when  unavoid¬ 
ably  detained  themselves. 

We  hope  by  putting  in  our  plea  thus  early  in 
the  season  before  the  many  engagements  of  the 
winter  have  absorbed  all  their  time  we  may 
win  some  of  these  enthusiastic  young  helpers, 
and  we  can  assure  them  that  even  though  it 
involves  some  effort  and  self -denial  they  will  be 
well  repaid  by  the  eager  responsiveness  of  our 
young  people,  who  are  feeling  blindly  after  bet¬ 
ter  things  and  are  ready  to  throw  their  interest 
into  music,  poetry,  city  history,  good  govern¬ 
ment,  cooking,  sewing,  reading,  physical  cnl- 
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tnre  or  whatever  onr  np-town  yonng  people 
from  the  wealth  of  their  opportnnities  are 
ready  to  share  with  them. 

Then  there  are  the  still  yonnger  children 
who  only  want  to  be  tanght  how  to  play.  We 
have  fitted  np  a  room  on  the  top  of  the  bonse 
as  a  nursery,  with  the  three  little  cribs  that 
were  given  ns  last  summer,  so  that  when  moth¬ 
ers  oome  to  their  meetings  the  babies  can  be 
pat  to  sleep  np  there  and  the  older  toddling 
ones  oan  play  in  the  adjoining  “Sunshine” 
room,  provided  there  is  some  one  np  there 
those  afternoons  to  look  after  them.  This 
wonld  be  delightful  to  them  and  snob  a  rest  to 
the  tired  mothers  who  ooold  then  give  them¬ 
selves  np  to  nninterrupted  enjoyment  of  their 
“only  pleasure  of  the  week.  ” 

We  not  only  need  these  yonng  volnnteers, 
but  we  need  older  ones  to  help  with  these  same 
mothers,  to  ont  and  prepare  the  work  for  their 
sewing  and  to  take  charge  of  a  third  Olnb. 
The  Home  Makers  and  Frances  Woodbnry  Olnbs 
are  fnll  to  overflowing  and  so  many  mothers 
are  begging  for  admission.  Mast  we  torn  them 
away  when  we  know  how  mnch  they  need  just 
snob  help  and  oonnsel  as  they  wonld  get  there 

We  also  have  the  Vigilant  Olnb  of  yonng  men 
that  np  till  now  have  oondnoted  their  own 
meetings  and  devoted  themselves  to  debates  on 
serious  subjects,  who  now  find  that  they  are 
oatgrowing  themselves,  so  to  speak,  and  have 
asked  ns  to  find  a  man  to  direct  them.  What 
an  opportnnity  to  educate  the  yonng  citizen 
and  voter  and  give  him  upright  and  noble 
ideals  I 

Onr  beantifnl  kitchen,  too,  so  admirably 
fitted  and  adapted  to  the  needs  of  onr  women, 
only  waits  teachers  to  be  in  constant  nse. 
There  ongbt  to  be  lessons  every  afternoon  and 
evening.  Won’t  some  good  housekeepers  oome 
down  and  teach  the  women  simple  cooking,  or 
if  they  cannot  give  the  time  themselves,  give 
ns  the  money  to  pay  a  teacher?  There  are 
plenty  of  good  ones  to  be  had  for  very  little, 
the  small  fees  the  women  pay  themselves 
cover  the  needed  materials  and  tbe  lessons 
learned  are  pat  into  immediate  practical  nse  in 
their  homes. 


The  call  is  sent  forth  for  the  observance  of 
the  annual  week  of  prayer  for  yonng  men, 
November  10  to  16.  Standing  as  we  do  on  the 
threshold  of  the  second  half  oentnry  of  tbe 
work  of  the  Yonng  Men’s  Christian  Associa¬ 
tion  the  period  is  one  of  peonliar  solemnity  and 
interest,  and  every  ohnroh  and  every  Christian 
home  should  observe  this  solemn  privilege. 


Honor  mast  grow  ont  of  hnmility,  freedom 
ont  of  discipline,  righteous  joy  ont  of  righteons 
sorrow,  true  strength  ont  of  true  knowledge  of 
onr  own  weakness,  sound  peace  of  mind  ont 
of  sound  contrition. — Charles  Kingsley. 


A  great  many  people  a  e  trying  to  make 
peace.  Bnt  that  has  already  been  done.  God 
has  not  left  it  for  ns  to  do;  all  that  we  have 
to  do  is  to  enter  into  it.— Moody. 


CHRISTIAN  ASSURANCE 
{Concluded  from  page  10.) 

the  towns  of  Derbe  and  Lystra  and  looninm, 
near  together,  in  one  of  which  yon  are  in- 
stmoted  to  pick  op  a  yonng  man  named  Timo¬ 
thy— who  will  turn  ont  a  great  'sncoess;  then 
go  on  through  the  provinces  of  Phrygia  and 
Asia— bnt  on  no  aoconnt  do  any  preaching  in 
that  latter  province ;  pash  on  nntil  yon  get  to 
a  city  called  Mysla,  near  the  narrow  strait  that 
divides  Asia  from  Europe.  There  yon  will  be 
tempted  to  strike  off  in  a  northeasterly  direo- 
tion,  into  the  province  of  Bithynia — bnt  do  not 
go  there.  It  is  my  special  plan  and  instmotion 
for  yon  to  go  on  a  little  distance  to  a  oity 
called  Troas,  from  which  yon  oan  conveniently 
go  to  a  country  that  yon  have  never  dreamed 
of  visiting  for  me— Greece.  Just  that  is  what 
God  wanted  Paul  to  do.  Jnst  snob  minute  di- 
reotions  as  these  are  what  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  or  somebody  else,  gives  to  the  oaptain 
of  a  war  ship,  sent  down  to  a  South  American 
state  at  a  time  of  revolution.  Bnt  God  does 
not  give  bis  sailing  orders  to  men  in  that  way. 

Here  is  one  of  the  strange  and  mystifying 
facts  of  Christian  life  and  work.  God  has  jnst 
as  denite  a  plan  for  each  one  of  his  children, 
in  the  consecrated  life  for  him  on  earth,  as  any 
government  official  has  for  any  oaptain  that  he 
sends  forth.  Bnt  if  yon  wonld  see  how  God 
does  give  bis  directions,  and  bow  he  ensures 
their  aooomplishment,  jnst  look  at  the  way  In 
which  Paul  went  on  in  this  all-important  jour¬ 
ney  for  God. 

(1)  After  getting  close  to  God,  Panl  and 
Silas  use  their  own  best  judgment  and  common 
sense.  We  see  that  in  the  way  in  which  Paul 
treated  Timothy,  and  thronghont  the  story. 
They  oome  to  the  conolnsion  that  the  first 
thing  to  do  is  to  ran  throngh  the  provinces  of 
Syria  and  Cilicia,  to  confirm  the  infant 
ohnrohes  there,  and  incidentally  to  make  what 
advance  might  be  possible.  Then  they  decide, 
praying  for  direction  all  tbe  time,  and  using 
their  own  purified  jadsrmentAs  well,  to  go  np 
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to  Derbe  and  Lyetra.  There  they  pick  np  a 
promising  young  Christian — Timothy — wha8  a 
beautiful  worker  for  God  and  man!  Thus 
they  go  on,  step  by  step  trying  to  think  out 
what  is  the  best  thing  to  do,  relying  on  God  to 
direct  them  through  their  own  common  sense. 
God’s  will  and  your  own  oommon  sense— usu¬ 
ally.  not  always,  they  coincide. 

Not  id  ways,  we  say.  Evidently  Paul  and 
his  companions  thought  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  to  preach  Christ  in  the  province  of  Asia, 
especially  as  they  had  to  pass  through  it.  For 
some  mysterious  reason,  God  did  not  want 
that ;  but  Paul's  fiery  zeal  to  tell  the  men  of 
that  province  about  Christ  would  hardly  be 
restrained  by  any  ordinary  considerations. 
Evidently  the  mere  exercise  of  inspired  human 
judgment  would  not  be  sufiicient;  so  the  Holy 
Spirit  plainly  forbade  them  to  preach  there. 
We  do  not  know  how  this  was  done.  Paul’s 
judgment  and  God’s  will  did  not  agree  in  that 
case ;  so  God  sent  explicit  direction  in  some 
unmistakable  way.  Again,  they  wanted  to  go 
np  into  the  province  of  Bithynia ;  but  again 
God’s  higher  and  baiter  plan  ran  contrary  to 
their  human  judgment;  and  again  "the  Spirit 
suffered  them  not.’’  Notice  that  it  is  only  in 
matters  where  ordinary  human  judgment  can¬ 
not  reach,  that  yon  have  the  right  to  demand 
anything  like  explicit  direction  from  God. 

One  of  the  remarkable  things  about  this 
journey  of  Paul  was  the  way  in  which  God 
indicated  to  Paul  the  right  way  to  go,  by 
closing  the  wrong  doors,  and  opening  the  right 
door.  The  door  into  Bithynia,  the  wrong  way, 
was  closed;  the  door  to  Troas  and  to  Greece 
was  providentially  opened.  Learn  to  read 
God’s  sailing  orders  to  you,  often,  by  the  way 
in  which  he  closes  some  doors,  and  opens 
others;  by  the  way  in  which  he  makes  some 
courses  of  life  impossible,  and  others  possible, 
for  you,  as  you  start  close  to  him,  and  pray  to 
him  to  tell  yon  what  to  do  for  him,  and  use 
your  common  sense  to  decide. 

But  that  was  not  enough  for  Paul,  nor  is  it 
always  enough  for  us.  Special  promptings  are 
needed  sometimes,  that  we  may  not  miss  the 
great  point  that  God  wants  to  give  to  our 
lives.  This  special  prompting  came  to  Paul  at 
the  critical  moment—  not  too  soon,  and  not  too 
late— at  Troas.  Paul  could  look  across  the 


water  to  Greece ;  but  I  doubt  if  it  ever  occurred 
to  his  mind  that  he  ought  to  go  over  there. 
Then  God  sent  the  vision — the  man  of  Mace¬ 
donia,  crying,  "Come  over  and  help  ns.’’ 
And  God  impressed  on  Paul’s  mind  the  idea 
that  Godwantedthis.  So  Panlknew — and  went. 

Special  promptings  I— they  do  come  to  ns,  if 
we  will  only  heed  them.  Start  close  with  God 
to-day,  give  yourself  up  to  him  as  Paul  did ; 
for  most  of  the  time  be  will,  apparently,  leave 
yon  to  your  own  best  judgment  as  to  what  to 
do  for  him — though  all  the  time  he  will  be 
sweeping  yon  onward  towards  some  wonderful 
accomplishment- something  fateful  for  time 
and  eternity.  At  times  he  will  block  np  the 
wrong  door,  at  times  be  will  signally  open  the 
vright  door.  But  if  ever  yon  get  to  the  point 
where  a  special  prompting  is  needed  — know 
surely  that  he  will  not  fail  you  then. 

So  Paul  went  onward,  fatefully,  into  Greece, 
"assuredly  gathering  that  the  Lord  had  called 
him."  Paul  knew  that  he  was  one  with  God 
in  this  journey.  And  this  assurance  was  bless¬ 
edly  his  throughout  all  those  journey  ings  and 
labors.  He  wrote,  "For  me  to  live  is  Christ, 
and  to  die  is  gain  ’’  Christian  assurance— at 
its  highest  and  best. 

My  dear  friends :  I  have  been  trying  to  give 
to  yon  to-day  a  lesson  that  I  have  been  trying 
to  learn  for  myself,  especially  through  the  past 
year.  Shall  we  rise  to  that  lofty  height  of  as. 
snrance?  Why  not?  Our  lives  may  not  seem 
to  be  as  important  as  Paul’s  for  human  history 
in  general ;  but  for  the  particular  purpose 
which  God  has  in  plan  for  each  one  of  ns,  that 
life  of  your’s  or  mine  is  more  important  than 
Paul’s  life.  Start  close  with  God  to-day. 
Then  step  by  step  be  will  see  that  yon  go 
aright,  strengthing  your  judgment  and  com¬ 
mon  sense,  closing  the  wrong  ways  and  open¬ 
ing  the  right  ways,  giving  special  prompting 
when  needed — all  so  long  as  yon  keep  willing 
to  take  the  step  he  indicates — until  yon,  like 
Paul,  shall  reach  the  beautiful  land  beyond 
the  narrow  strait  of  water — the  land  that  your 
eye  hath  not  seen  but  that  faith  makes  real — 
the  land  of  larger  triumphs  for  yon  in  God’s 
service  than  are  possible  here  on  earth — the 
land  of  his  presence— when  yon  can  say,  not 
only  I  know,  but  I  gee  whom  I  have  believed, 
Jesus  Christ,  my  Lord. 


TENT  EVANGELIST 
{CotUimiedfntm  page  5.) 

be  hard  tO'  over-estimate.  Abundant  evidence 
that  the  same  view  has  been  held  by  many 
other  Christian  thinkers  has  been  given  us 
during  the  summer.  I  know  that  Dr.  Floyd 
W.  Tomkins  of  Philadelphia  will  pardon  me 
for  quoting  his  reply  to  me,  when  1  told  him 
I  could  not  promise  a  large  audience,  it  might 
be  very  large  or  it  might  be  small.  His  reply 
was  given  me  as  we  approached  the  Tent :  "  I 
would  be  only  too  glad  to  preach  in  that  Tent 
it  I  had  but  one  listener.  Its  value  as  a  wit¬ 
ness  to  Christian  faith  satisfies  me."  Almost 
precisely  the  same  language  was  used  by  Bishop 
Breyfogel  of  Pennsylvania  later  in  the  same 
week,  and  in  other  forms  the  thought  has  been 
expressed  by  very  many  speakers  in  the  Tent 
this  summer.  Again,  I  can  but  believe  that  a 
very  helpful  thing  has  been  done  looking  to- 
wa^s  the  attainment  of  that  kind  of  Christian 
unity  to  which  I  have  already  referred,  by  the 
bringing  together  upon  a  oommon  platform  of 
men  of  so  many  denominations  and  so  widely 
divergent  forms  of  Christian  faith.  The  prop¬ 
osition  has  met  with  the  sweetst  and  most 
cordial  reception  from  all  those  to  whom  it  has 
been  brought,  and  we  can  say  with  truth  that 
there  has  not  been  among  Christian  bodies  or 
men  a  jarring  note  during  the  summer.  That 
men  who  have  thought  themselves  very  far 
apart  in  religious  faith  have  been  willing  to 
occupy  the  same  platform  in  the  same  general 
scheme  is  a  fact  of  great  significance  and  hope  ■ 
fulness.  The  work  of  Tent  Evangelist  at  the 
Pan-American  Exposition  has  been  a  step  for¬ 
ward  ;  it  has  brought  us  nearer  Christian  unity 
in  its  broadest  and  best  sense. 

There  are  many  other  considerations  which 
are  present  in  my  mind  which  might  serve  as 
an  answer  to  the  question,  has  it  paid,  but  there- 
is  neither  time  nor  space  for  them  now,  for 
before  closing  I  want  to  refer  to  two  other 
matters,  which,  perhaps,  are  not  without  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  question  First.  It  has  been  ex- 
oeedilngy  gratifying  to  us  that  the  clergy  of 
Buffalo  of  all  denominations  have  so  cordially 
and  heartily  endorsed  the  work  of  the  Tent 
and  have  so  thoroughly  supported  it  during  the 
summer.  With  hardly  an  exception,  they  have 
at  all  times  been  willing  to  assist  in  any  pcs- 
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FLEMING  H.  REVELL  COMPANY’S  FALL  BOOKS 


COMPLETE  LIST  SENT  ON  APPLICATION 
By  JAMES  M.  LUDLOW,  Author  of  “The  Captain  of  the  Janizaries.” 


A  Thrilling:  Romance 
of  a  Thrilling:  Time 


DEBORAH 


A  TALE  OF  THE  TIMES 
OF  JUDAS  MACCABAEUS 


1st  Edition  Exhausted 
2d  Edition  Almost  Sold 


Very  Handsomely  Illustrated,  12mo,  Cloth,  1.50. 

Dr.  HILLIS  says:  “Most  fascinating.  I  OSCAR  STRAUS  says:  “The  most  in-  I  BISHOP  HURST  says:  “Absolutely  re- 
Many  colors  and  brilliant  lie  upon  the  canvas  I  teresting  and  instructive  and  historical  novel  I  freshing  in  these  times  of  many  so-called 
that  a  master  has  painted.’’  |  I  ever  read”  I  historical  novels.” 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  who  have  been  thrilled  by  it.  They  all  agree  that  "  Deborah  "  is  a  book  that  wiil  live. 


THE  SUNNY  SIDE  OF  CHRISTIANITY 


By  Charles  H.  Parkhurst,  D.  D.  16mo, 
cloth,  net,  60c.  (Postage  7c.) 

As  God's  heart  is  Love,  so  the  author  sets  forth  the 
various  phases  and  relations  of  Love  in  the  practical 
daily  life,  as  theory  and  experience,  as  a  lubricant, 
]  as  a  means  of  knowing.  It  has  all  of  Dr.  Parkhnrst's 

I  peculiarly  vivid  style,  with  a  sweetness  and  every- 
H  wy  snnniness  that  is  wonderfully  attractive. 

]  MUSICAL  MINISTRIES  IN  THE  CHURCH 

'1 

j  By  Waldo  Seldkn  Pratt,  Professor  of 
j  i  Church  Music  at  Hartford  Theological  Sem- 
y  inary.  16mo,  cloth,  net,  $1.00.  (Postage  7c.) 

!  I  Of  great  value  to  all  interested  in  church  music. 

Professor  Pratt's  experience  both  as  church  musician 
:  1  and  instructor  of  ministerial  candidates,  gives  him 

I I  peculiar  facilities.  It  will  nndonbtedly  remain  a 
1.^  standard  work  of  reference. 


THE  DIVINE  PURSUIT 

By  John  Edoar  McFadyen.  12mo,  cloth, 
gilt  top,  net  81.00.  (Postage  8c.) 

A  complete  blending  of  deep  piety  and  thorough 
learning  has  given  to  these  studies  a  rare  qualitv, 
that  qnality  that  may  be  compared  not  unfavorably 
with  Matheson's  “  Moments  on  the  Mount.” 

THE  OLD  GOSPEL  FOR  THE  NEW  AGE. 

By  Bishop  H.  G.  G.  Modle.  12mo,  cloth, 
net,  $1.00.  (Postage  8c.) 

”  Dr.  Monle  is  a  many  sided  man  with  wide  inter¬ 
ests  in  literature  and  life.  He  has  a  breadth  of  cult¬ 
ure  and  sympathy. 

LAST  WORDS  OF  DISTINGUISHED  MEN 
AND  WOMEN 

By  Frederic  Rowland  Marvin.  8vo, 
cloth,  $1.50,  net.  (Postage  14c.) 

“  Not  only  gives  their  names  and  the  words  they 
spoke,  bnt  considerable  additional  matter,  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  circumstances  in  which  they  died.’*— 2V.  Y. 
Time*. 


THE  CHEER  BOOK. 

By  Amos  R.  Wells.  A  story  of  Daily  Op¬ 
timism.  A  quotation,  verse  or  prose,  from 
different  authors,  for  each  day  of  the  year, 
12mo,  cloth,  net,  $1.00.  (Postage  7c.) 

Professor  Wells  has  an  exceptional  gift  in  teaching 
every  day  life.  He  finds  that  “  worry  is  the  ally  of 
every  other  sin,”  and  sends  forth  these  “  heart 
gleams  of  light ''  in  the  belief  that  they  will  scatter 
the  darkness  of  those  straggling  against  moodiness 
and  melancholy  as  they  have  scattered  his. 

DAVID  THE  POET  AND  KING 

By  Newell  Dwight  Hillis.  The  Romance 
and  Tragedy  of  His  Career  and  Fall,  and  the 
Glory  of  His  Recovery.  Illustrated  by  Louis 
Rhe^.  16mo.  cloth,  75  cts.  net.  (Postage 
7c.) 

”  An  essay  giving  the  result  of  careful  and  intelli¬ 
gent  study  of  the  career  of  David.  All  the  romance, 
tragedy,  and  pathos  of  his  career  are  graphically  re¬ 
late  in  clear-cut  narrative  style  "—New  York  Times 
Saturday  Review. 
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THE  EVANGELIST 


way  by  preaching,  by  presiding,  by  oiron* 
lating  advertising  matter  in  their  ohnrohes,  or 
in  any  way  that  the  Committee  has  suggested. 
Their  attendance  at  the  Tent  has  been  on  the 
whole  very  large.  They  have  recognised  in 
our  services  a  rare  opportunity  for  the  preacher 
to  hear  preaching,  and  we  have  had  many 
clergymen  not  only  from  Bnffalo  bnt  from  all 
over  the  country.  Undonnbtedly  they  have 
supported  the  meetings  by  attendance  better 
than  the  men  of  any  other  profession  or  ooon- 

gition.  All  this  has  been  very  pleasant  to  the 
ommittee  and  has  made  the  task  much  easier. 
Second.  Ooncerning  the  practical  or  business 
oondnct  of  the  work.  It  has  been  the  universal 
verdict  so  far  as  we  know,  expressed  by  all 
who  have  knowledge  of  such  things,  that  Tent 
Bvangeiist  was  complete  and  perfect  in  its 
arrangements  and  appointments  Mr.  F.  H. 
Jacobs  of  New  York,  who  has  had  broad  ex¬ 
perience  in  this  work  as  an  evangelist,  told 
me  that  it  was  the  handsomest,  most  conven¬ 
ient  and  best  appointed  tent  that  he  had  ever 
seen.  The  Tent  itself  was  handsome  and 


The  Telephone 
Service  b «» 

Quickest  Hessesger 

For  All  MessageSf 
To  All  PoIntSp 
At  All  HourSs 


Rstes  is  ■ashsttsn 
from  15  s  losih. 


One- year  Oontracta  Monflily  fayments. 

New  York  Tetephoiw  Company 
UDeySt.  UlW.SmhSt.  lUW.  UttbSt. 


5  to  6%  Interest.  In  22  years 

we  have  sold  several  millions  of  our 
mortgages.  Through  the  severe  finan¬ 
cial  depressions  covering  this  period  they  have 
stood  secure  without  loss  to  any  customer. 
We  now  offer  specially  choice  first  mortgages 
in  the  black  waxy  belt  of  Texas  and  contig¬ 
uous  territory  of  Oklahoma  placed  in  the  fertile 
and  well  watered  districts  of  these  rich  sections. 
Loans  guaranteed. 

Address  for  pamphlet  and  list  of  loans, 
THE  BUNNELL  &  ENO  INVESTMENT  CO. 
Ballitt  Building,  PhiUdelpbla,  Pa. 
SIDNEY  E.  MORSE 
140  Nassau  Street,  New  York 


IN  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Health  and  wealth  go  hand  In  hand.  U.  S.  Statistics 
show  that  there  is  more  wealth  produced,  per  capita, 
here  than  in  any  other  State.  A  tew  hundred  dollars 
Judlcionsly  Invested  in  the" young  State  now  will  bring 
you  large  returns  in  the  near  f  nture.  For  prices  of  im. 
proved  farms  or  ranches  or  wild  lands,  write  to 

J.  I  HOUTZ,  Real  Estate  Agt., 

Blunt,  So.  Dak. 


A  UNITED  STATES 
WALL  MAP 

This  handsome  county 
map,  48x34  inches,  is 
mounted  on  rollers,  ready 
to  hang  on  the  wall.  It  is  printed  in  colors, 
is  thoroughly  up  to  date  and  is  particu¬ 
larly  interesting  and  valuable,  as  it  shows 
in  colors  the  different  divisions  of  territory 
in  America  acquired  since  the  Revolution. 
The  original  thirteen  states,  Louisiana 
purchase,  the  Texas  annexation,  the 
Gadsden  purchase,  the  cession  by  Mexico 
and  the  Northwest  acquisitions  by  dis¬ 
covery  and  settlement.  It  will  be  sent  to 
any  address  on  receipt  oi  15  cents  in  post¬ 
age  to  pay  for  packing  and  transportation. 
P.  S.  EUSTIS,  General  Passenger  Agent 
C.  B.  &  Q.  R.  R.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


oommodionB ;  the  veatibale  tent  mnde  a  very 
agreeable  and  oonvenient  addition ;  the  floor¬ 
ing  waa  anbatantial  and  in  every  way  aatiafao- 
tory ;  the  aeating  with  opera  ohaira  waa  very 
handsome  and  oomfortable ;  the  lighting  with 
inoandesoent  arc  lights  thronghont  the  tent  and 
with  amall  inoandesoent  lights  over  the  plat¬ 
form  was  as  nearly  perfect  as  oonld  be  desired ; 
the  stage,  draped  with  the  American  colors, 
and  famished  with  the  old  pnlpit  fnrnitnre 
from  Lafayette  Avenne  Presbyterian  Ohnrob, 
had  an  exceedingly  eoolesiastioal  air.  At  the 
risk  of  the  aoousation  that  we  are  praising  oar 
own  handiwork,  I  feel  that  we  ought  to  say 
this  for  the  satisfaction  of  those  friends  who 
have  supported,  bat  not  seen.  Tent  Evangelist. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  season  it  was  stated 
that  the  work  would  cost  some  $10,000.  It  has 
been  carried  throngh  snbstantially  npon  the 
original  lines,  although  of  late  nnwished-for 
economy  has  had  to  be  practioed,  at  a  total 
cost  which  will  not  exceed  $7,000. 

Tent  Evangelist  has  gone.  The  Tent  itself 
has  been  removed,  and  sold.  The  platform  is 
gone.  There  is  no  sign  of  its  existence  except 
an  occasional  bit  of  debris.  The  life  of  ma¬ 
terial  things  is  short,  bat  the  life  of  spiritnal 
things  is  everlasting.  The  thoughts,  the  ap¬ 
peals,  the  noble,  Ohrist-like  words  which  have 
been  spoken  in  Tent  Evanselist,  the  prayers, 
the  efforts  and  earnest  striving  after  better 
things  whioh  its ’canvas  sides  have  witnessed 
will  live  on,  and  we  believe,  will  bear  great 
frnit  of  Ohristian  love  and  Ohristian  living  in 
the  years  to  come. 


FOR  THE  FATHERS’  SAKE 
To  "the  Elders”  :  Some  women  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Ohnroh  in  Olifton  Springs  desire  to 
present  an  united  offering  of  prayer  to  God  for 
members  of  our  old  ministers’  families,  who 
are  under  the  care  of  the  Board  of  Ministerial 
Relief.  We  know  that  many  of  onr  dear  friends 
are  "passing  through  nnknown  and  unspeaka¬ 
ble  trials.  ’  ’  This  ought  not  to  be  the  case  in 
our  loved,  time-honored  and  wealthy  Presby¬ 
terian  Ohnroh.  The  oflBoers  of  the  Board  of 
Relief  are  hampered  and  handicapped  in  their 
efforts,  owing  to  insnfficient  fnnds  in  the  treas¬ 
ury.  A  band  of  women  at  Olifton  Springs  are 
united  in  a  covenant  of  earnest  prayer  foi  more 
consideration  and  thoaghtfnl  recognition  of 
the  needs  and  wants  of  these  old,  worn  veter¬ 
ans  of  the  Presbyterian  Ohnroh,  as  they  rest 
awhile,  waiting  the  Master’s  call  to  come  np 
higher.  May  God  bless  the  efforts  of  these 
women,  prayerfnlly  expanded,  calling  atten¬ 
tion  to,  and  enhancing  the  comfort  and  susten- 
tation  of  these  aged  and  beloved  saints  while 
they  are  yet  with  ns.  Subscriber. 


Ministers  and 
CKurcKes 


SYNOD  OF  NEW  YORK  IN  BUFFALO 
^  Annual  Meeting 

The  Synod  of  the  state  of  New  York  met  last 
Tuesday  evening  in  the  North  Presbyterian 
Ohnroh,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ,  and  waa  j^ened  with 
a  sermon  by  the  Rev.  David  G.  Wylie  Ph.D., 
D.  D.  pastor  of  the  Scotch  Presbyterian  Ohnroh, 
New  York  Oity,  and  Moderator  of  the  Synod. 
In  his  sermon.  Dr.  Wylie  referred  to  the  ques¬ 
tions  that  were  coming  before  the  Synod,  to 
the  tragic  death  of  President  McKinley,  and  to 
the  necessity  of  rescning  onr  mnnicipalities 
from  corruption  and  misrnle.  His  text  was 
taken  from  Lake  ii.  10  and  his  snbject  was : 

Triumphant  Christianity 

After  a  brief  introduction,  Dr.  Wylie  asked, 
What  does  Ohristianity  offer  to  the  world?  After 
showing  that  Ohristianity  offers  a  divine  reve¬ 
lation,  a  book ;  a  redeemed  society,  the  Ohnrch ;  a 
peerless  personality,  Jesus  Christ ;  and  a  per¬ 
fect  system  of  religion,  and  that  it  supplies 
onr  spiritnal  needs.  Dr.  Wylie  thus  continued : 

Fathers  and  Brethren  of  the  Synod  of  New  York : 
I  have  endeavored  to  present  to  night  some 
things  which  Christianity  offers  to  the  world. 
If  what  has  been  said  is  true  then  Ohristianity 
is  the  best  religions  system,  and  Jesus  Christ 
is  the  only  Saviour.  I  am  convinced  that  all 
of  ns  believe  this  and  feel  it  to  be  onr  duty  to 
give  onr  holy  faith  to  onr  fellow- men.  The 
more  we  give,  the  more  [,we  have.  True  spirit¬ 
nal  giving  increaseth.  "  , 

To-night,  as  officers  of  the  Presbyterian 
Ohnroh,  we  ought  to  bless  God.  that  he  has 
honored  ns  by  calling  ns  intOLhis  holy  service. 
:  .jndays  past,  God  hafejttdhly.  biased  onr 


communion  within  the  borders  of  the  Empire 
state.  From  the  sea-shore  to  the  monntains, 
under  the  blessing  of  God,  strong,  vigorons 
ohnrohes  have  grown  np  in  onr  mm  oommn- 
nities,  villages,  towns  and  cities.  The  great 
Head  of  the  Ohnroh  universal  has  made  the 
Presbyterian  denomination  of  traly  great 
service  to  the  oanse  of  troth  and  the  Kingdom 
of  the  Redeemer. 

Let  me  remind  yon  that  to-night  we  meet 
under  the  shadow  of  a  great  calamity ;  in  the 
very  oity  where  an  nnspeakable  crime  was 
committed  whioh  plunged  the  whole  olvlliaed 
world  into  grief,  and  made  men  feel  themselves 
brothers.  We  bless  God  for  the  labors  and  the 
memory  of  onr  martyred  President,  a  noble 
man,  a  Ohristian  patriot,  and  for  the  mighty 
inflnence  of  his  words  to  his  nation  and  tha 
world— words  whioh  will  take  their  place  aide 
by  side  with  the  farewell  address  of  the  Father 
of  his  oonntry 

Then,  too,  sinoe  last  antnmn  in  beantifnl 
Geneva,  many  noble  names  have  been  starred. 
Keenly  do  we  feel  the  loss  of  snob  illostrions 
brothers  as  Baboook,  Porves,  Hitehoook,  Pnt- 
sons  and  Miller— the  two  last  named  having 
oocnpied  the  honorable  position  of  Moderator 
of  this  Synod.  Truly,  brethren,  "Brief  life  is 
here  onr  portion.  ’  ’  We  are  all  moving  on¬ 
ward  to  the  mysterions  oonntry,  and  every 
heart- beat  brings  ns  nearer  to  .par  eternal 
goal.  Let  ns  all  be  ready  when  the  Master 
calls. 

We  have  oome  together  to  consnlt  about  the 
Kingdom  of  onr  gracions  Lord.  As  those  who 
love  the  Lord  Jeans  Christ,  we  believe  in  the 
Ohristian  scheme  for  the  redemption  of  the  in- 
dividnal,  and  the  salvation  of  sooiety.  As 
men  of  God  we  ought  to  show  onr  interest  in 
everything  that  pertains  to  the  Kingdom — in 
the  organization  of  Sabbath-sohools  and 
ohnrohes;  in  the  support  of  feeble  ohnrohes 
thronghont  the  Synod ;  in  the  erection  of  new 
ohnroh  edifices ;  in  the  distribution  of  the  Holy 


The  Value  of  Charcoal. 

Few  People  Know  How  Usefhl  it  is  in  Preserving 
Health  and  Beanty. 

Nearly  everybody  knows  that  charcoal  is  the 
safest  and  most  efficient  disinfectant  and  purifier 
in  nature,  but  few  realize  its  value  when  taken 
into  the  human  system  for  the  same  cleansing 
purpose. 

Charcoal  is  a  remedy  that  the  more  you  take 
of  it  the  better.  It  is  not  a  drug  at  all,  but  simply 
absorbs  the  gases  and  impurities  always  present 
in  the  stomach  and  inteetines  and  carries  them 
out  of  the  system. 

Charcoal  sweetens  the  breath  after  smoking, 
drinking  or  after  eating  onions  and  other  odorous 
vegetables. 

Charcoal  effectually  clears  and  improves  the 
complexion,  it  whitens  the  teeth  and  further 
acts  as  a  natural  and  eminently  safe  cathartic. 

It  absorbs  the  injurious  gases  which  ooUeot  in 
the  stomach  and  bowels;  it  disinfects  the  mouth 
and  throat  from  the  poison  of  catarrh. 

All  druggists  sell  charcoal  in  one  form  or 
another,  but  probably  the  best  charcoal  and  the 
most  for  the  money  is  in  Stuart’s  Absorbent 
Lozenges;  they  are  composed  of  the  finest  pow¬ 
dered  Willow  charcoal,  and  other  harmlees  anti¬ 
septics  in  Tablet  form  or  rather  in  the  form  of 
large,  pleasant  tasting  lozenges,  the  charcoal 
being  mixed  with  honey. 

The  daily  use  of  these  lozenges  will  soon  tell  in 
a  much  improved  condition  of  the  general  health, 
better  complexion,  sweeter  breath  and  purer 
blood,  and  the  beauty  of  it  is,  that  no  possible 
harm  can  result  from  their  continued  use,  but  on 
the  contrary  great  benefit. 

A  Buffalo  physician  in  speaking  of  the  benefits 
of  charcoal,  says:  "I  advise  Stuart’s  Absorbent 
Lozenges  to  all  patients,  suffering  from  gas  in 
stomach  and  bowels,  and  to  clear  the  complexion 
and  purify  the  breath,  mouth  and  throat;  I  also 
believe  the  liver  is  greatly  benefited  by  the  daily 
use  of  them,  they  cost  but  twenty-five  cents  a 
box  at  drug  stores,  and  although  in  some  sense  a 
patent  preparation  yet  I  believe  I  get  more  and 
better  charcoal  in  Stuart’s  Absorbent  Lozenge* 
than  in  any  of  the  ordinary  charcoal  tablets.” 
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Soriptarea  and  a  fine  Ohrietian  literature ;  in 
the  work  of  the  Oharoh  among  the  young,  the 
hope  of  the  future;  in  the  support  of  aged  and 
feeble  seryants  of  Christ  who  have  grown  gray 
in  his  serrioe;  in  the  education  and  uplifting 
of  our  “brothers  in  black”  in  the  Southland ; 
in  the  development  of  Christian  giving;  in 
home  and  foreign  missionary  work ;  in  the 
quickening  of  the  spiritual  life  among  all 
Christians;  in  wise  legislation  in  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  temperance,  the  Sabbath  rest,  the  family, 
the  home,  and  the  commonwealth ;  in  the  res¬ 
cue  of  onr  mnnioipalities  from  corruption  and 
misrule,  and  in  everything  that  pertains  to  the 
Kingdom. 

As  we  assemble  to  do  God’s  work,  under 
peculiar  and  sulemn  circumstances,  let  us  with 
one  heart  and  voice  invoke  the  presence  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  upon  all  onr  deliberations  I 
May  God  give  to  us  the  spirit  of  grace  and 
loveliness,  calmness  in  deliberation,  wisdom 
in  action,  and  joy  in  service.  May  this  as¬ 
sembly  of  bishops  and  elders  be  so  guided  by 
the  Spirit  of  G(^  that  onr  churches,  our  insti¬ 
tutions,  onr  homes,  onr  commonwealth,  and 
the  world  may  receive  lasting  benefits  and 
blessings.  And,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  may  all  that  is  here  done  be  well 
pleasing  unto  onr  gracious  Lord  and  King  1 

The  remaining  proceedings  given  next  week. 

NEW  YORK. 

A  LEANT. — One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the 
memorial  servioes  held  in  this  city,  the  day 
of  the  President’s  funeral,  was  an  evening 
service  at  the  First  Presbyterian  Church.  It 
was,  as  Dr.  Whitaker  remarked,  ‘  a  family 
affair,  with  no  attempt  at  eloquence  or  fine 
music  ”  Three  addresses  were  made,  all  by 
members  of  the  church.  Mr.  David  A.  Thomp¬ 
son.  lawyer,  recalled  personal  memories  of  Mc¬ 
Kinley,  as  met  at  a  political  club  dinner,  at 
public  meeting,  etc.  Dr.  Milne  of  the  State 
Normal  College  spoke  of  him  as  the  Christian 
statesman.  Dr  Yanderveer,  surgeon,  related  a 
personal  experience  in  the'  Army  of  the  Po¬ 
tomac  during  the  week  of  his  surrender,  and 
how  the  news  of  the  assassination  of  President 
Lincoln  was  received  in  the  army  a  few  days 
later.  He  also  spoke  of  Garfield  and  McKin¬ 
ley;  the  three  martyrs  were  typical  of  Ameri¬ 
can  citizenship  and  American  Christianity. 
The  meeting  was  held  in  the  chapel,  but  so 
large  was  the  attendance  that  the  cnurch  was 
thrown  open,  and  even  then  many  could  not 
find  seats.  The  same  evening  a  union  service 
was  held  at  the  Jewish  Temple,  Beth  Emeth, 
with  address  by  Dr.  A.  H.  Lucas,  pastor  of 
Trinity  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  for¬ 
merly  pastor  at  Canton,  O.  Trinity  Church, 
since  the  burning  of  their  edifice,  conducts  Sab¬ 
bath  worship  in  the  Temple.  Rabbis  Schlesin- 
ger  and  Lynne  also  took  part,  and  there  was  a 
fine  musical  service.  On  Sunday  afternoon. 
Dr.  Lucas  and  Dr.  D  O.  Mears  of  the  Fourth 
Presbyterian  Church  (also  a  personal  friend  of 
McKinley)  spoke  at  the  Young  Men’s  Chris¬ 
tian  Association  on  Life  Lessons  from  the  Ca¬ 
reer  of  President  McKinley.  W.  H.  C. 

Locepobt. — The  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
the  Rev.  Benjamin  Markley  Nyce  pastor, 
issues  a  weekly  Calendar  which  not  only  mani¬ 
fests  a  large  hospitality  and  neighborliness, 
but  shows  that  the  church  is  thoroughly  or¬ 
ganized  for  work,  with  a  number  of  women’s 
and  young  people’s  societies  and  other  asso¬ 
ciations.  Of  course  such  a  church  has  a 
regular  day  for  contributing  to  each  of  the 
eight  bouds,  and  we  notice  with  peculiar  sat¬ 
isfaction  that  it  takes  not  one,  but  two  offer¬ 
ings  each  for  Home  and  Foreign  Missions,  and 
no  less  than  four  for  Synodical  Home  Missions. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Jamestown.  —  Through  the  efforts  of  Ex- 
Moderator  O.  E.  Dickey  D.  D. ,  a  Presbyterian 
Church  will  shortly  be  built  here.  The  land 
was  given  by  the  Jamestown  Land  Company 
and  the  First  Presbyterian  Ohnrch  of  Newport 
is  lending  important  aid. 
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NEW  JERSEY. 

Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick  met  in 
Trenton,  September  17,  the  Rev.  Isaac  M. 
Paterson,  Moderator.  The  names  of  six  licen¬ 
tiates,  who  were  found  to  have  been  ordained 
in  Ireland  and  Canada  wer^  dropped  from  the 
roll ;  these  brethren  had  not  taken  their  letters 
of  dismission.  Three  other  licentiates  were 
also  dropped  from  the  roll  by  the  time  limit, 
as  required  by  the  General  Assembly.  Candi¬ 
date  George  Alexander  Armstrong  was  licensed, 
and  dismissed  to  the  Presbytery  of  New  York. 
Licentiate  James  W.  Countermine  was  dis¬ 
missed  to  the  Presbytery  of  Sioux  City.  The 
pastoral  relation  ofRev.  S.  H.  Potter  with  Am- 
well  United  First  Church  was  dissolved,  and 
he  was  dismissed  to  the  Presbytery  of  Lacka¬ 
wanna.  The  overtures  sent  down  by  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  were  referred  to  appropriate 
Committees  to  report  at  the  January  stated 
meeting.  Appropriate  resolutions  in  regard  to 
onr  national  bereavement  were  adopted  by  a 
rising  vote;  and  the  usual  Popular  Meeting  at 
the  evening  session  was  devoted  to  the  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  great  calamity  which  has  be¬ 
fallen  onr  nation. 

A.  L.  Armstrong,  Stated  Clerk. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Philadelphia.  — A  Chinese  Mass  Meeting.  — The 
special  evangelistic  services Jiave  closed;  but 
the  Rev.  G.  Campbell  Morgan  has  been  invited 
by  the  ministers  to  conduct  a  series  of  revival 
meetings  a  little  later  in  the  autumn.  Mean¬ 
while  the  Christian  League  of  Philadelphia, 
of  which  the  Rev.  George  D.  Baker  D.D.  is 
President,  and  Mr.  John  H.  Converse  is  Treas¬ 
urer,  with  Vice-Presidents  from  the  Episcopal, 
Methodist,  Baptist,  Lutheran  and  Congrega¬ 
tional  Churches,  is  carrying  on  its  “nnsensa- 
tional,  unceasing  and  undenominational  work 
of  co-operation  with  the  authorities,  press,  so¬ 
cieties  and  citizens,  ”  removing  conditions  of 
immorality  and  vice,  inspecting  the  worst  sec¬ 
tions  for  the  improvement  of  moral  and  sani¬ 
tary  conditions,  receiving  complaints  of  repu¬ 
table  citizens,  prompting  the  authorities,  as 
the  organized  best  sentiment  of  the  city,  in  the 
performance  of  duty,  raising  the  standard  of 
efficiency  of  the  police  force  by  admonishing 
and  befriending  its  members,  distributing 
religions  literature  among  residents  of  the  for¬ 
mer  “slum”  districts,  lighting  and  paving 
dark  and  dangerous  streets,  courts  and  squares, 
and  in  general  creating  a  sentiment  of  indi¬ 
vidual  responsibility  among  citizens,  and  of 
philanthropy  among  capitalists.  The  League 
is  particularly  alive  to  the  problems  of  Chinese 
immigration,  and  gives  much  attention  to  se¬ 
curing  treaty  rights  for  oppressed  Chinamen ; 
rendering  medical  assistance,  edncatinar.  Chris¬ 
tianizing  and  training  them  for  missionary 
effort  among  their  countrymen.  In  our  General 
Assembly  number  we  gave  some  account  of 
this  work  as  carried  on  by  the  Rev.  Frederic 
Poole  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Six  weeks 
ago  a  very  interesting  open-air  meeting  for 
Chinese  was  conducted  in  front  of  the  mission 
on  Race  street.  It  is  said  that  except  at  the 
funeral  of  Wing  Fow,  an  illustrious  merchant 
and  high  degree  Odd  Fellow,  who  died  several 
years  ago,  the  oldest  inhabitant  of  Chinatown 
could  not  remember  the  time  when  Race  street 
had  been  so  crowded.  The  chairman  of  the 
meeting  was  Mr.  George  Griffith,  a  Presby¬ 
terian  elder.  With  him  was  the  Rev.  Frederic 
Poole,  superintendent  of  the  mission;  an  or¬ 
chestra  consisting  of  an  organ,  violin  and  two 
cornets  from  the  Christian  Endeavor  Society 
of  Temple  Baptist  Church,  and  Chong  Hong, 
Lee  Jin  and  Fung  Way,  Chinese  missionarit  s. 
The  services  consisted  of  songs,  of  which  half 
the  verses  were  song  in  English  and  half  in 
Chinese ;  reading  of  the  Scriptures  in  English 
and  Chinese,  addresses  in  English  and  Chinese. 
An  interesting  feature  of  the  service  was  the 
reading  of  the  Scriptures  in  Chinese  by  a  young 
Christian  Chinese  boy  of  fifteen  years,  and  the 
nterest  deepened  as  one  after  another  of  the 


Christian  members  of  the  mission  stood  up  and 
before  that  great  heathen  crowd  of  their  coun¬ 
trymen,  joyfully  testified  to  their  love  for 
Christ,  and  urged  their  Chinese  friends  to  wor¬ 
ship  the  true  and  living  God.  Forceful  and 
direct,  plain  and  simple  withal,  were  the  ad¬ 
dresses  of  Mr.  Griffiths  and  Mr.  J.  P.  Hall,  a 
veteran  Christian  worker,  as  they  appealed  to 
the  American  section  of  the  audience,  to  for¬ 
sake  that  which  was  evil  and  cleave  to  that 
which  was  good,  and  warmly  invited  all  who 
realized  their  need  of  the  Saviour  to  enter  the 
mission  for  further  counsel  and  prayer.  This 
invitation  was  accepted  by  two  bright  young 
men  who  had  traTeled  from  the  West  and  were 
strangers  in  the  city,  and  had  wandered  from 
God.  Their  expressions  of  gratitude  for  the 
help  they  had  received  filled  all  with  pro- 
foundest  thanksgiving  for  the  blessed  manifes¬ 
tation  of  God’s  Spirit  in  the  meeting.  At  the 
close  of  the  service,  the  Chinese  converts  joined 
in  singing,  in  their  native  language,  “Stand 
up.  Stand  up  for  Jesus,”  and  then  in  response 
to  a  cordial  invitation  tendered  to  the  Chinese 
by  Mr.  Poole,  they  fiooked  into  the  Mission- 


Its  True  Character. 


Catarrh  is  Not  a  Local  Disease 

Although  physicians  have  known  for  years  that 
catarrh  was  not  a  local  disease  but  a  constitu¬ 
tional  or  blood  disorder,  yet  the  mass  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  still  continue  to  believe  it  is  simply  a  local 
trouble  and  try  to  cure  it  with  purely  local  reme¬ 
dies,  like  powders,  snuffs,  ointments  and  in¬ 
halers. 

These  local  remedies,  if  they  accomplish  any¬ 
thing  at  all,  simply  give  a  very  temporary  relief 
and  it  is  doubtful  if  a  permanent  cure  of  catarrh 
has  ever  been  accomplished  by  local  sprays, 
washers  and  inhalers.  They  may  clear  the  mu¬ 
cous  membrane  from  the  excessive  secretion  but 
it  returns  in  a  few  hours  as  bad  as  ever,  and  the 
result  can  hardly  be  otherwise  because  the  blood 
is  loaded  with  catarrhal  poison  and  it  requires 
no  argument  to  convince  anyone  that  local 
washers  and  sprays  have  absolutely  no  effect  on 
the  blood. 

Dr.  Ainsworth  says,  “  I  have  long  since  discon¬ 
tinued  the  use  of  sprays  and  washes  for  catarrh 
of  head  and  throat,  because  they  simply  relieve 
and  do  not  cure. 

For  some  time  past  I  have  used  only  one  treat¬ 
ment  for  all  forms  of  catarrh  and  the  results 
have  been  uniformally  good,  the  remedy  I  use 
and  recommend  is  Stuart’s  Catarrh  Tablets,  a 
pleasant  and  harmless  preparation  sold  by  drug¬ 
gists  at  50c. ,  but  my  experience  has  proven  one 
package  of  Stuart’s  Catarrh  Tablets  to  be  worth 
a  dozen  local  treatments. 

The  tablets  are  composed  of  Hydrastin,  San- 
guinaria,  Red  Gum,  Guaiacol  and  other  safe 
antiseptics  and  any  catarrh  sufferer  can  use  them 
with  full  assurance  that  they  contain  no  poison¬ 
ous  opiates  and  that  they  are  the  most  reason¬ 
able  and  successful  treatment  for  radical  cure  of 
catarrh  at  present  known  to  the  profession.” 

Stuart’s  Catarrh  Tablets  are  large,  pleasant 
tasting  20  grain  lozenges,  to  be  dissolved  in  the 
mouth  and  reach  the  delicate  membranes  of 
throat  and  trachea,  and  immediately  relieve  any 
irritation,  while  their  final  action  on  the  blood 
removes  the  catarrhal  poison  from  the  whole 
system.  All  druggists  sell  them  at  50c.  for  com¬ 
plete  treatment. 


EXIBARD'S 


ABYSSINIAN  REMEDY 


DT  POWDER.  aGARETTES.  AHD  SHEETS  TO  BE  SMOKED  Dl  FIFES  | 

ALLEVIATES  AND  CURES 

CATARRH,  BRONCHITIS,  TIGHTNESS  OF  BREATH 


and  all  Spasmodic  Complaints  of  the  Respiratory  Organs. 
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rooms  uid  for  another  hoar  and  a  half  devoted 
Ohriatian  workers  were  kept  busy  teaching 
these  strangers  from  a  distant  land. 

Philadelphia.  —  The  Old  First  Presbyterian 
Ohnrch  daring  the  past  three  months  has  been 
thoroughly  renovated,  and  is  now  indeed  a 
beaatiful  hoase  of  God.  It  was  re-opened  last 
Uabbath,  October  6,  the  pastor,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Baker  occnpying  the  pulpit.  While  the  church 
was  closed,  the  services  were  held  in  the  Al¬ 
bert  Barnes  Memorial  Building,  the  home  of 
the  Sabbath-school,  library  and  gymnasium 
of  the  First  Ohurch. 

Pittsburgh.  — The  Banner  says  that  'open-air 
meetings  for  Bohemians  are  still  being  held  on 
Troy  Hill  with  interest.  The  people  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  call  for  Bibles.  The  order  and  at¬ 
tendance  are  good.  One  who  is  interested  in 
this  good  work  suggests  that  when  the  mission¬ 
ary  societies  prepare  their  topics  for  discussion 
daring  the  year  they  include  that  of  The  For¬ 
eign  Immigrants. 

Charleroi. —In  this  suburb  of  Pittsburgh 
there  is  an  encouraging  spirit  of  inquiry  among 
the  French.  A  young  girl  of  fourteen  recently 
was  brought  to  this  city  to  undergo  a  danger¬ 
ous  operation.  Many  prayers  were  offered  in 
her  behalf  by  the  French  Presbyterians.  Al¬ 
though  her  case  seemed  hopeless  it  proved  suo- 
oessful :  aud  she  has  expressed  her  desire  to 
join  the  church.  A  hundred  people  assembled 
at  her  home  to  attend  a  thanksgiving  service 
for  her  recovery.  This  was  by  invitation  of 
her  parents,  and  wonld  not  such  services  be 
edifying  in  many  American  homes,  on  special 
occasions} 

New  Castle. —Andrew  Carnegie  hsis  given 
a  $6,000  pipe-organ  to  the  Central  Chnrch  of 
this  place,  the  Rev.  S.  H.  Moore,  pastor.  The 
town  recently  declined  Mr.  Carnegie’s  offer  to 
erect  a  $80, 000  public  library. 

Faruinqton.  — The  Mount  Washington  Chnrch, 
Redstone  Presbytery,  has  just  closed  meetings 
that  have  resulted  in  the  quickening  of  the 
spiritual  life  of  the  church  and  in  the  addition 


to  it  of  fourteen  persons  on  confession  of  faith. 
The  Rev.  H.  H.  Ryland  of  Pittsburgh  con¬ 
ducted  the  meetting. 

Oxford. — The  Rev.  William  R.  Bingham 
D.D.  died  suddenly  at  Oxford,  Pa.,  August  27. 
He  was  born  in  York  County,  Pa.,  eighty  years 
ago.  For  many  years  he  was  pastor  of  Great 
Valley  Presbyterian  Church,  Chester  County, 
and  afterward  was  pastor  of  ohurches  in  Ox¬ 
ford,  West  Grove  and  Avondale.  He  was  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Lincoln  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  also  professor  of  Systematic  The¬ 
ology.  He  was  a  director  of  the  National  Bank 
of  Oxford  for  forty  years. 

Ohambersburo. — September  6,  the  Rev. 
James  F.  Kennedy  D.D.  died  at  his  home  in 
Ohambersbnrg,  aged  seventy-seven  years.  He 
received  his  collegiate  education  at  Lafayette 
College,  graduating  when  only  fifteen  years 
old.  He  took  a  full  course  at  Princeton  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary.  He  early  showed  preaching 
smd  teaching  gifts,  and  made  his  influence  tell 
in  both  directions  daring  his  long  and  useful 
oareer.  His  ministry  was  spent  chiefly  in 
churches  in  and  around  Ohambersbnrg,  where 
he  was  a  recognized  authority  as  a  man,  minis¬ 
ter,  instructor  and  scholar.  He  was  for  a  long 
while  principal  of  the  Academy  at  that  place. 
He  was  also  Vice-President  of  Wilson  College, 
being  its  Professor  of  Languages  for  a  number 
of  years.  He  was  notd  for  his  tnacious  mem¬ 
ory,  linguistic  power  and  scholarly  and  theo¬ 
logical  attainments.  Since  1867,  he  was  totally 
blind,  yet  he  wrote  commentaries  on  the  Bible 
and  acquired  knowledge  with  the  facility  and 
accuracy  of  one  blessed  with  eight.  He  was 
a  marvel  to  many.  Those  who  knew  him  best 
were  most  impressed  with  his  intellectual  and 
spiritual  gifts. 

Holudatsburo.  — An  interesting  service, 
commemorative  of  the  fortieth  anniversary  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  David  H.  Barron  of  Hollidays- 
burg,  was  held  on  Sabbath  morning,  September 
1.  Dr.  Barron  is  the  oldest  pastor  in  the  point 
of  service  in  Central  Pennsylvania.  He  has 


had  but  two  charges:  Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa.,  which 
he  served  from  1868  to  1861,  and  Hollidaji- 
bnrg.  _ 

OBITUARY 

Linus  Merrill  Miller,  D.D.— The  death  of  this 
veteran  pastor  occurred  at  his  home  in  O^ensbnrg,  N.T. 
October  7th.  Dr.  Miller  had  a  remarkable  oareer.  Born 
at  Rochester,  N.  Y  ,  October  IS,  1819,  he  was  nearly  8S 
years  of  age,  and  yet  was  an  active  pastor,  having  offi¬ 
ciated  at  the  Lord's  sapper  the  day  previous  to  his  death. 

He  was  absent  from  the  meeting  of  the  Presbytery 
October  1st,  for  the  first  time  in  seven  years,  and  has 
been  a  delegate  to  Synod  every  year  since  it  was  made  a 
representative  body,  so  that  his  hoary  head  and  benevo¬ 
lent  face  were  familiar  to  almost  every  minister  of  our 
ohurch  in  the  State. 

In  May  this  year,  he  celebrated  the  fiftieth  annlverary 
of  his  pastorate  over  the  chnrch  at  Ogdensburg.  Synod 
and  Presbytery  were  represented  hycommittees  to  make 
the  occasion  memorable.  This  was  his  second  pastorate, 
the  first  being  over  the  church  at  Bath,  N.  T.,  from  1844 
to ’61. 

His  name  stands  at  the  head  of  the  roll  of  Presbytery 
showing  that  the  dead  line  in  the  ministry  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  at  50  years 

He  was  Stated  clerk  of  the  Presbytery  for  many  years 
and  any  business  placed  in  his  hands  was  sure  to  receive 
careful  consideration,  as  he  was  very  methodical  and 
accurate. 

Or.  Miller  was  a  graduate  of  Hamilton  CSollege  1840, 
and  spent  two  years  at  Princeton  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary.  On  account  of  ill  health  he  left  the  Seminary  and 
continued  his  studies  while  teaching.  He  was  licensed 
to  preach  by  Steuben  Presbytery  in  184.3,  and  was  or¬ 
dained  and  installed  over  the  church  in  Bath,  May  1814. 

He  was  married  to  Lydia  R.  a  daughter  of  Hon. 
David  Ramsey  of  Bath,  In  October  1840.  She  preceeded 
him  by  two  years,  so  that  now  his  lonely  life  is  made 
hi^py  in  their  reunion. 

The  funeral  was  attended  on  the  afternoon  of  October 
10th,  and  a  number  of  his  fellow  Presbyters  were  present 

Dr.  Miller  was  wise,  public-spirited  and  energetic,  and 
will  be  greatly  missed  in  Ogdensburg,  in  Presb^ry 
and  Synod.  _  W.  H.  N. 

Roe.— Alfred  C.  Roe  died  at  Manchester.  Vt.,  Septem¬ 
ber  98,  aged  79.  In  early  life  he  conducted  a  boys’  school 
at  Cornwall,  N.  Y.  During  the  Civil  War  he  was  chap¬ 
lain  of  a  New  York  regiment  under  Grant,  and  later  a 
city  missionary  in  New  York.  In  1871-9  he  was  pastor 
of  the  New  North  Presbyterian  Church  of  Oenevl^  N.Y.; 
later,  of  a  church  at  Clyde.  He  then  resumed  teaching, 
and  conducted  girls’  schools  at  Cornwall,  in  Brooklyn 
and  in  New  York.  Health  falling,  be  removed  five 
years  ago  to  Colony,  Okla  ,  where  a  married  daughter  is 
engaged  in  Indian  work.  Last  June  he  returned  to 
Manchester,  his  wife’s  early  home.  W.  B.  C. 


L.4STING  74  DAYS,  INCLUDING  THE  MEDITERRANEAN  COUNTRIES  AND  HOLY  LAND,  ON  THE  MAGNIF¬ 
ICENT  NEW  TWIN-SCREW  WHITE  STAR  S.  S.  “CELTIC.”  OF  20,880  TONS,  THE  LARGEST  VESSEL 
IN  THE  WORLD.  A  COMPLETE  ROUND-TRIP  TOUR  FROM  NEW  YORK  TO  NEW  YORK  WITHOUT  CHANGE 
OF  VESSEL  ON  THIS  NOBLE  SHIP,  WITH  THE  UNSURPASSED  WHITE  STAR  CUISINE  AND  SERVICE. 


AN  IDEAL  CRUISE 


visiting  the  most  fascinating  countries  in  the  world,  including  Madeira,  Gibraltar,  Algiers,  Malta,  Egypt  (six  or  twelve  days),  the  Holy  Land 
(twelve  or  six  days),  Asia  Minor,  Oonstantinople,  Athens,  Naples  and  Pompeii,  Rome,  the  Riviera  and  Liverpool,  with  optional  trips  to  Upper  Egypt, 
Samaria  and  Galilee  and  a  brief  trip  across  Europe. 


REMARKABLY  LOW  PRICES 

will  prevail,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  “  Celtic  ”  Cruise  is  incomparably  superior  to  any  other  ever  offered.  A  limited  number  of  berths  are 
vailable  for  So35  and  upward.  These  prices  are  several  hundred  dollars  cheaper  than  the  ordinary  tours, although  no  tour  or  cruise  that  has  ever  been 
taken  can  for  a  moment  compare  with  the  Celtic  ”  Cruise. 


Write  to-day,  lor  if  you  wait,  others  wiil  obtain  the  Prizes.  A  deposit  of  Ten  Dollars  will  reserve  any  berth  desired 


IX  IS  XHE  CHANCE  OE  A  LIEEXIME 

to  make  the  complete  round  of  the  Mediterranean  countries  on  the  greatest  ship  in  the  world,  at  the  low^t  terms  ever  offered,  with  such  unusua 
educative  and  religious  advantages,  and  in  company  with  so  many  delightful  and  congenial  people, — ministers  and  their  wives,  prominent  Church 
workers,  etc, 

RELIGIOUS  SERVICES  ON  SHIPBOARD  and  INSPIRING  “MOUNXAIN  XOP”  HOURS 


at  Calvary,  Gethsemane,  Mount  of  Olives,  Bethle¬ 
hem,  Etc.,  will  be  conducted  by  Rev.  Josiah  Strong, 
D.D.,  of  New  York,  and  other  distinguished  minis¬ 
ters.  Elaborate  Summaries  and  Notes  by  such 
widely-traveled  Biblical  scholars  as  Rev.  J.  Wilbur 
Chapman.'^' D.  D. ,  of  New  York  will  be  issued 
monthly,  together  with  a  full  Bibliography. 


The  Attention  ol  the  Whole  World 

is  being  attracted  to  the  “  Celtic,”  which  makes  its 
maiden  voyage  in  July.  She  is  double  the  size  of 
the  Battleship  “Oregon  ”  and  6,000  tons  larger  than 
the  “Kaiser  Wilhelm  der  Grosse.”  She  is  so  enor¬ 
mous  that  when  a  thousand  men  were  at  work  upon 
her,  they  were  practically  lost  to  one  another.  Owing 
to  her  immense  size  and  her  great  bilge  keels,  her 
builders  declare  that  Seasickness  will  be  almost  an 
impossibility.  While  she  ordinarily  books  2859 
passengers  of  all  grades,  the  number  going  on  the 
Cruise  is  limited  to  800  or  at  best  850,  and  as  she 
has  been  chartered  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the 
Cruise,  there  will  be  no  steerage  passengers  or  tran¬ 
sient  traflSc  whatever.  The  accompanying  cut  indi¬ 
cates  something  of  the  size  and  beauty  of  the  “Celtic” 


Address,  THE  EVANGELIST, 

Bible  Students’  Oriental  Cruise, 

156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
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Two  Purposes  are  Accomplished 

by  an  Endowment  Policy.  It  insures  your 
having  a  cash  sum  if  you  live  till  the  end  of 
the  Endowment  period.  It  also  insures  your 
family,  business  or  estate  for  full  amount  of 
policy  in  event  of  your  death,  before  that  time. 


The  Prudential 


Insurance  Company 
of  America 


JOHN  F.  DRYDEN,  HOME  OFFICE, 
President.  Newark.  N.J. 

Flu  oat  thU  aUp  and  Mad  to  a*.  * 


Without  committing  myself  to  any  action,  I 
shall  be  glad  to  receive,  free,  particulars  and 
rates  (jT  Bndoument  Micies. 

For  $ .  Age . . . . 

Same ....,- . . . 

Address . . 

Occupation . . . 

Dept.  56 


OBKST  VIEW  SANATORIUM 
OrMnwioh, Ct.  Fbr health,reet and  recreation ;  nomi- 
comforta.  H.  M.  HITCHCOCK,  M.  D. 


FrBdBrick  A.  Booth 

CARE  OF  PROPERTY,  COLLECTINQ  RENTS 

RBA.1^  BS'TA.'TB 


3g\  %/  C  A  D  C  Our  Customers 

U  T  C  tv  O  Have  Tested  ... 

Iowa  Farm  Loan  Mortgages 

List  of  Uortgages  Issued  monthly  Will  mall  to  any  addres 
BLLSWORTH  »  JONB8. 

John  Hancock  Bids., Boston.  Cham  her  of  Commerce, Chicago. 
Home  office  establlsbed  1871.  Iowa  Falls,  Iowa. 


FALL  and  WINTER 

Underwear. 


Men’s,  Women’s  and  Children’s  Underwear, 
Silk,  Silk  and  Wool,  All  Wool  and  Merino  Underwear. 
Best  English  Manafactnrcrs’  Linen  Mesh 
Underwear.  Swiss  Ribbed  Underwear. 


Hand  Knit  Shetland  Wool  Spencers. 

Hosiery. 

Hose  and  Half  Hose. 


All-Wool  Merino,  Camel’s-hair  and  Cotton  Hose. 
Plain  Colors,  Fancy  Stripes,  Emb’d  Front 
Hose.  Silk  Hose. 


Golf  Hose. 

NEW  YORK. 


OxrOXKTZX  Sx*os.  cA»  Oo. 

PHIUA.,  MCW  VOUK,  BOBTON. 

ALEX.  BROWN  A  SONS,  BALTIMORE. 

OONNBOTKri  BT  PRIVATB  WIHB8. 

Members  N.  Y.,  I'hlla.,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Exchangee 

Buy  aud  sell  all  tlret-claae  Inveet  1  n  ITOfit  1V1  AH  t 
ment  securities  on  Commlsalon.  Be-  All  »  UOllllCU  • 
oelve  accuiinte  of  Banka  Bankera  Cor- 

poratloiin.  KIi'Iiih  aud  Individuals  on  oULUall/lvO. 
favorable  teruia  Collect  drafts  drawn 

abroad  on  all  points  In  the  U.  S.  and  Canada,  and  for  drafts 
drawn  In  the  U.  8.  on  Foreign  Countrlea  Including  So.  Africa. 
Intematloual  Cheoqaee  Certificates  of  Deposit. 

1  caiwnDTiu  AU  CRUIlIT  also  buy  and  sell  Bills 
Lul  1  tilto  Ua  LKKlIll  Qf  Exchange,  and  moke  cable 
ransfers  on  all  points.  Issue  Commercial  and  Travellers 
Credits,  available  In  all  parte  of  the  worlA 

Brown,  Shipley  A  CO.,  London 


In  addressing  advertisers  patronising  this  Jonmal, 
onr  readers  wUl  confer  a  favor  upon  tne  pabUshers 
U  they  will  in  every  possible  ease  give  credit  bv 
reCsrrixMi  to  THE  EVANGELIST. 


THE  SILENT  HIGHWAY 

A  New  5tory  of  the  McAll  Mission 

BY 

L0UI5E  SEYMOUR  HOUGHTON 

RULI^Y  ILLUSTRATED  FROM  PHOTOGRAPHS 

Mrs.  HOUGHTON,  whose  close  connection  with  the  McAll  Mission  in  France 
dates  from  its  second  year,  and  who  has  already  written  two  widely  circu. 
lated  books  on  the  subject,  “  Fifine”  and  “  The  Cruise  of  the  Mystery,”  went  abroad 
three  years  ago  to  make  a  special  study  of  the  best  work  of  the  Mission,  which  sends 
a  floating  chapel  along  the  canalized  rivers  of  France  carrying  the  gospel  to  secluded 
hamlets  and  manufacturing  towns  along  the  waterways.  The  story  which  is  the 
result  of  this  study  appeared  in  a  serial  in  The  Evangelist,  and  is  now  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  book  form.  Fictitious  as  to  the  thread  of  the  narative,  the  characters  are 
studied  from  life  and  every  story  of  conversion  is  based  in  all  its  details  upon  actual 
occurrences. 

Ready  in  October  Price,  One  Dollar 

THE  EVANGELIST  PUBLISHING  CO. 

156  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


